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PUBLISHERS' NOTICR 



In 1840, Dr. Latham published the first edition of his 
" English Language." Not satisfied witJi the favor with 
which the public received the work, he continued his 
labors so assiduously in the department which he had 
chosen, that the second edition published in 1848, was 
almost entirely rewritten. The third, published in 1850, 
was likewise revised and greatly enlarged, in the light of 
the constantly advancing investigations of the cultivators of 
general as well as English Philology. Immediately after 
the publication of the third edition of his great work, he 
commenced the preparation of the compendious treatbe 
now given to the American public. It contains the entire 
results which have been arrived at in his larger treatises, 
accompanied with sufficient discussion and detail to enable 
the student to avail himself of the author's method and 
sources of investigation, without bewildering his mind by 
reasonings which those only, who are somewhat fanliliar 
with Comparative Philology, are able to follow. Dr. La- 
tham now takes rank among the ablest Ethnologists of 



2 publishers' notice. 

the age, and few have been more successful in unrayelling 
the difficulties that involve the origin and formation of the 
English tongue, in its connection with our early history 
as a people. He has brought the labors of all who have 
written upon the various ramifications of the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages, to bear upon the elucidation of our mother 
tongue, with an acuteness of criticism and a breadth of 
view that distances all his predecessors or contemporaries 
in the same field. It is believed that there is no work 
before the American public, so well calculated as this, to 
ground the Students of our colleges and schools in the 
higher criticism of our language. The clear and decided 
testimony which some of the most competent scholars in 
England and America have given to the value of Dr. La- 
tham's labors, and the conviction that this work will meet a 
necessity which enterprising teachers have long felt, have 
induced the publishers to ofier it to the public, in the full 
conviction that it needs only to be known, to be widely 
used and appreciated in American colleges and schools. 

Ifaw-YoRK, February, 1862. 
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AN INTRODUCTION 



TO TOE BTDDT OT 



THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 



PART I. 

GENERAL ETHNOLOGICAL BELATIONB OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 



CHAPTER I. 

GERMANIC ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. DATS. 

§ 1. The first point to be remembered in the history 
of the English language, is that it was not the primitive 
and original tongue of any of the British Islands, nor 
yet of any portion of them. Indeed, of the whole of Great 
Britain it is not the language at the present moment. 
Welsh is spoken in Wales, Manks in the Isle of Man, 
and Scotch Gaelic in the Highlands of Scotland ; besides 
which there is the Irish Gaelic in Ireland. 

§ 2. The next point to be considered is the real origin 
and the real affinities of the English language. 

Its real origin is on the continent of Europe, and its 
real affinities are with certain languages there spoken. 
To speak more specifically, the native country of the 

2 
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English language is Oermany ; and the Germanic lan- 
guages are those that are the most closely connected 
with our own. In Germany, languages and dialects 
allied to each other and allied to the mother-tongue of 
the English have been spoken from times anterior to 
history ; and these, for most purposes of philology, may 
be considered as the aboriginal languages and dialects of 
that country. 

§ 3. Accredited details of the different immigrations 
from Germany into Britain, — ^Until lately the details 
of the different Germanic invasions of England, both 
in respect to the particular tribes by which they were 
made, and the order in which they succeeded each other, 
were received with but little doubt, and as little criti- 
cism. 

Respecting the tribes by which they were made, 
the current opinion was, that they were chiefly, if not 
exclusively, those of the Jutes, the Saxons, and the 
Angles. 

The particular chieftains that headed each descent 
were also supposed to* be known, as well as the different 
localities upon which they descended.* These were as 
follows : — 

FHrst settlement of invaders from Germany. — The 
account of this gives us a. d. 449 for the first perma- 
nent Germanic tribes settled in Britain. Ebbsfleet, in 
the Isle of Thanet, was the spot where they landed; 
and the particular name that these tribes gave themselves 
was that of Jutes. Their leaders were Hengist and Horsa. 
Six years after their landing they had established the 
kingdom of Kent ; so that the county of Kent was the 
first district where the original British was superseded 
by the mother-tongue of the present English, introduced 
from Germany. 
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Second settlement of invaders from Germany. — ^a. d. 
477 invaders from Northern Germany made the second 
permanent settlement in Britain. The coast of Sussex 
was the spot whereon they landed. The particular name 
that these trihes gave themselves was that of Saxons. 
Their leader was Ella. They established the kingdom of 
the South Saxons (Sussex or Sub-Seaxe) ; so that the 
county of Sussex was the second district where the origin- 
al British was superseded by the mother-tongue of the pre- 
sent English, introduced from Germany. 

Iliird settl>ement of invaders from Oermant/. — a. d. 
495 invaders from Northen Germany made the third per- 
manent settlement in Britain. The coast of Hampshire 
was the spot whereon they landed. Like the invaders 
last mentioned, these tribes were Saxons. Their leader 
was Cerdic. They established the kingdom of the West 
Saxons (Wessex or West-Seaxe) ; so that the county of 
Hants was the third district where the original British 
was superseded by the mother-tongue of the present Eng- 
lish, introduced from Germany. 

Pmtrth settlement of invaders from Oennany. — a. d. 
530, certain Saxons landed in Essex, so that the county of 
Essex [East-Seaxe] was the fourth district where the orig- 
inal British was superseded by the mother-tongue of the 
present English, introduced from Northern Germany. 

Fifth settlement of invaders from Germany. — These 
were Angles in Norfolk and Suffolk. The precise date 
of this settlement is not known. The fifth district where 
the original British was superseded by the mother-tongue 
of the present English was the counties of Norfolk and 
Suffolk; the particular dialect introduced being that of 
the Angles. 

l^ixth settlement of invaders fr&m Germany. — a. d. 
547 invaders from Northern Germany made the sixth 
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permanent settlement in Britain. The southeastern 
counties of Scotland, between the rivers Tweed and 
Forth, were the districts where they landed. They were 
of the tribe of the Angles, and their leader was Ida. The 
south-eastern parts of Scotland constituted the sixth dis- 
trict where the original British was superseded by the 
mother-tongue of the present English, introduced from 
Northern Germany. 

§ 4. It would be satisfitctory if these details rested 
upon contemporary evidence. This, however, is far from 
being the case. 

1. The evidence to the details just given, is not his- 
torical, but traditional, — a, Beda,' from whom it is chiefly 
taken, wrote nearly 300 years after the supposed event, 
t. e,, the landing of Hengist and Horsa, in a. n. 449. 

6. The nearest approach to a contemporary author is 
Gildas,' and he wrote full 100 years after it. 

2. The account of Hengisfs and Horsa^s landing', 
has elements which are fictional rather thun historical — 
a. Thus " when we find Hengist and Horsa approaching 
the coasts of Kent in three keels, and iElli effecting a 
landing in Sussex with the same number, we are remind- 
ed of the Gothic tradition which carries a migration of 
Ostrogoths,* Visigoths, and Gepidae, also in three vessels, 
to the mouth of the Vistula." — Kemble, " Saxons in Eng- 
land." 

6. The murder of the British chieftains by Hengist 
is told totidem verbis, by Widukind' and others, of the 
Old Saxons in Thuringia. 

c. GeoflFry of Monmouth* relates also, how "Hengist 
obtained from the Britons as much land as could be 
enclosed by an ox-hide; then, cutting the hide into 
thongs, enclosed a much larger space than the grantors 
intended, on which he erected Thong Castle— a tale too 
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familiar to need illttstration, and which runs thronghoat 
the mythuB of many nations. Among the Old SazonSy 
the tradition is in reality the same, though recorded with 
a slight variety of detail In their story, a lapfull of 
earth is purchased at a dear rate firom a Thuringian; 
the companions of the Saxon jeer him for his imprudent 
bargain ; but he sows the purchased earth upon a large 
space of ground, which he claims, and, by the aid of his 
comrades, ultimately wrests it from the Ihuringians." 
— Kemble, " Saxons in England." 

3. There is direct evidence in favour of their havifig 
been German tribes in England anterior to a. d. 447. — a. 
At the close of the Marcomannic war,' Marcus Anto- 
ninus transplanted a number of Germans into Britain* 

6. Alemannic auxiliaries served along with Roman 
legions under Valentinian.® 

c. The Notitia utriusque Imperiiy^ of which the latest 
date is half a century earlier than the epoch of Hengist, 
mentions, as an officer of state, the Comes littoris S<iX' 
onici per Britannias ; his government extending along 
the coast from Portsmouth to the Wash« 

§ 5. Inference, — As it is nearly certain, that 449 
A. D, is not the date of the first introduction of German 
tribes into Britain, we must consider that the displace- 
ment of the original British began at an earlier period 
than the one usually admitted, and, consequently, that it 
was more gradual than is usually supposed. 

Perhaps, if we substitute the middle of the fourth^ 
instead of the middle of the fifth century, as the epoch of 
the Germanic immigrations into Britain, we shall not be 
&r from the truth. 
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CHAPTER n. 

GERMANIC ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. THE OSft- 

MANIC AREA OF THE PARTICULAR GERMANS WHO INTRO* 
DUCED IT. ^EXTRACT FROM BE]>A. 

§ 6. Out of the numeroas tribes and nations of Grer- 
many, three have been more especially mentioned as the 
chief, if not the exclusive, sources of the present English 
populaticm of Great Britain. These are the Jutes^ the 
Saxons, and the Angles. 

§ 7. Now, it is by no means certain that this was the 
case. On the contrary, good reasons can be ^ven £>r 
believing that the Angles and Saxons were the same 
people, and that no such nation as the Jtites ever left 
Grermany to settle in Grreat Britain. 

§ 8. The chief authority for the division of the Ger- 
man invaders into the three nations just mentioned is 
Beda ; and the chief text is the following extract from 
his "Ecclesiastical History." It requires particular 
attention, and will form the basis of much critidsm, and 
frequently be referred to. 

" Advenerunt autem de tribus Germaniae populis for- 
tioribus, id est Saxonibus, Anglis, Jutis. De Jutarum 
origine sunt Gantuarii, et Yictuarii, hoc est ea gens quae 
Yectam tenet insulam et ea quae usque hodie in pro- 
vincia Occidentalium Saxonum Jutarum natio nomi- 
natur, posita contra ipsam insulam Yectam. De 
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SazonibuSy id est, ea regione qtue nunc Antiqaomm 
Saxonmn oognominatur, yenere Orientates Saxones, Me- 
ridiani Saxones, Oocidui Saxones. Porro de Anglis hoe 
est de ilia patria qnse Angulus dicitur, et ab illo tem- 
pore usque hodie manere desertus inter proyincias Jur 
tarum et Saxonum perhibetur, Orientales Angli, Me- 
diterranei Angli, Merci, tota Northanhymbrorum pro- 
genies, id est illarum gentium quae ad Boream Humbri 
fluminis inhabitant, caeterique Anglorum populi sunt 
orti." — " Historia Ecclesiastica," i. 16. 

§ 9. This was written about a.d. 781, 131 years 
after the introduction of Christianity, and nearly 800 
after the supposed landing of Hengist and Horsa in 
A.D. 449. 

It is the first passage which contains the names of 
either the Angles or the Jutes. Gildas, who wrote more 
than 150 years earlier, mentions only the Saxwis — ^*' fero- 
cissimi illi nefandi nominis Saxanes.^^ 

It is, also, the passage which all subsequent writers 
have either translated or adopted. Thus it re-appears in 
Alfired, and again in the Saxon Chronicle.*^ 



"Of Jotum ooin<« Oantware From the Jutes .came the in- 

** and Wihtware, ]^8et is seo habitants of Kent and of Wight, 

" msBAA^ ]>e nu earda]> on Wiht, that is, the race that now dwells 

** and ]>a9t cynn on West-Sexnm in Wight, and that tribe amongst 

"iSe man gyt het I6tnacyua the West-Sazoos which is yet 

*' Of Eald-Seazum comcm EAst- called the Jute tribe. From the 

" Seazan, and Su)5-Seaxan and Old-Saxons came the £ast-Saz- 

" West-Seazaa Of. Angle co- ons, and South-Saxons, and West- 

** man (se & sLiSiSan st6d westig Saxons. From the Angles, land 

**betwiz I6tum and Seaxum) (which has ainoe always stood 

" E&st ' Engle, Middel - Angle, waste betwixt the Jutes and Sax- 

** Mearce, and ealle Nor^ym- ons) came the East-Angles, Mid- 

** bra.** die- Angles, Merdaas, and all the 

Northumbrians. 
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§ 10. A portion of these extracts will now be sub- 
mitted to criticism; that portion being the statement 
concerning the Jutes. 

The words usque hodie — Jutarum natio nomincttur 
constitute contemporary and unexceptionable evidence to 
the existence of a people with a name like that of the 
Jutes in the time of Bedar— or a. d. 781. 

The exact name is not so certain. The term Jiit- 
nacyn from the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle is in favour of 
the notion that it began with the sounds of j and ti, in 
other words that it was Jut. 

But the term Oeatum, which we find in Alfred, &vour8 
the form in g followed by ea. 

Thirdly, the forms Wihtware^ and Wihttan, suggest 
the likelihood of the name being Wiht, 

Lastly, there is a passage in Asserius'^ which gives 
us the form 6rM?i^A—" Mater " (of Alfred the Great) 
'' quoque ejusdem Osburgh nominabatur, religiosa nimium 
foemina, nobilis ingenio, nobilis et genere; quae erat 
filia Oslac famosi pincernse ^thelwulf regis ; qui Oslac 
Grothus erat natione, ortus enim erat de Gothis et 
Jutis ; de semine scilicet Stuf et Wihtgur, duorum fratrum 
et etiam comitum, qui accepta potestate Yectis insulss 
ab avunculo suo Cerdic rege et Cynric filio suo, conso- 
brino eorum, paucos Britones ejusdem insulsd accolas, 
quos in ea invenire potuerant, in loco qui dicitur, 
Ctwithgaraburgh ocdderunt, csBteri enim accolae ejusdem 
insulae ante sunt occisi aut exules aufugerant." — Asserius, 
" De Gestis Alfredi Regis." 

Now, Chvith'gara-burgh means the burg or toton of 
the Withrware ; '^ these being, undoubtedly, no Germans 
at all, but the native Britons of the Isle of Wight 
(Vectis), whose designation in Latin would be Vectir 
coUb or VectienseSi 
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This being the ease, how can they be deecended from 
German or Danish Jutes 1 and how can we reconcile the 
statement of Beda with that of Asser ? 

§ 11. The answer to this will be given after another 
fact has been considered. 

Precisely the same confusion between the somids of 
^9 Jt S-i ^j ^^) ^) ^'^^ h which occurs with the so-called 
Jutes of the Isle of Wight, occurs with the Jutlanders 
of the peninsula of Jutland. The common forms are 
Jutland, Jute, Jut&nes, and JutenseSj but they are not 
the only ones. In a. d. 952, we find ^^ Dania cismarina 
quam Vitland incolae appellant" — " Annates Saxonici."" 

§ 12. Putting these &cts together I adopt the evi- 
dence of Asser as to the Ghrithware being British, and 
consider them as simple Vecti-colcB, or inhabitants of the 
Isle of Wight. They are also the Vecttuarii of Beda, 
the Wihtware of the Saxon Chronicle, and the Wiht- 
siBtan of Alfred. 

The Jutes of Hampshire — ». c, the " Jutarum natio — 
posita ccmtra ipsam insulam Yectam," and the Jutnor 
cyn, I consider to have been the same ; except that they 
had left the Isle of Wight to settle on the opposite coast ; 
probably flying before their German conquerors, in which 
case they would be the exttles of Asser. 

The statement of Beda, so opposed to that of Asser, 
I explain by supposing that it arose out of an inaccurate 
inference drawn from the similarity of the names of 
the Isle of Wight and the p^iinsula of Jutland, since 
we have seen that in both cases, there was a similar con- 
fusion between the syllables Jtit- and Vit-. This is an 
error into which even a careful writer might fall. That 
Beda had no authentic historical accounts of the conquest 
of Britain, we know from his own statements in the 
PrefSetce to his Ecclesiastical History,'^ and that he par- 
2* 
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tially tried to make up for the want of them by infe- 
rence is exceedingly likely. If so, what would be more 
natural than for him to conclude that Jutes as well as An- 
gles helped to subdue the country. The fact itself was 
probable ; besides which he saw at one and the same time, 
in England Vit€B (called also Jutce), in immediate contact 
with Stixans* and on the continent JutcB (called also ViteB) 
in the neighborhood of Anglest and Saxons. Is it sur- 
prising that he should connect them ? 

§ 13. If the inhabitants of the Isle of Wight were 
really Jutes from Jutland, it is strange that there should 
be no traces of the difference which existed, then as now, 
between them and the proper Anglo-Saxons— a differ- 
ence which was neither inconsiderable nor of a fleeting 
nature. 

The present Jutlanders are not Germans but Danes, 
and the Jutes of the time of Beda were most probably 
the same. Those of the 11th century were certainiy 
so, '' Primi ad ostium Baltici Sinus in australi ripa versus 
nos Dani, qtws Juthcts appellant, usque ad Sliam lacum 
habitant." Adamus Bremensis,'^ ^'De Situ Daniae" c. 
221. Also, ^^ Et prima pars Daniae, quae Jutland dieitur, 

ad Egdoramt in Boream longitudine pretenditur Jn 

eum angulum qui Windila dicitur, ubi Juthoid finem 
habet," c. 208. 

At the time of Beda they must, according to tiie re- 
ceived traditions, have been nearly 300 years in pos- 
session of the Isle of Wight, a locality as favourable 
f<n* the preservation of their peculiar manners and cus- 
toms as any in Great Britain, and a locality wherein we 
have no evidence of their ever having been disturbed. 
Nevertheless, neither trace nor shadow of a trace, either 

* Id Hampshire. f In Northern Germany. 

X The Eyder. 
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in early or modem times, has ever been discoyered of their 
separate nationality and language ; a &ot whieh stands 
in remarkable contrast with the very numerous traces 
which the Danes of the 9th and 10th century left behind 
them as evidence of their occupancy. 

i 14. The words England and English are derived 
from the Angles of Beda. The words Stissex, Essex^ 
Middlesex and Wessex^ from his Saxons. No objection 
lies against this ; indeed to deny that populations called 
Angle and Saxon occupied England and spoke the 
AnghhSason language would display an unnecessary and 
unhealthy scepticism. The real question concerning these 
two words consists in the relation which the popula- 
tions to which they were applied bore to each other. 
And this question is a difficult one. Did the Angles 
speak one language, whilst the Saxons spoke another? 
or did they both speak dialects of the same tongue? 
Were these dialects slightly or widely different? Can 
we find traces of the difference in any of the present 
provincial dialects ? Are the idioms of one country of 
Angle, whilst those of another are of Saxon origin? 
Was the Angle more like the Danish language, whilst 
the Saxon approached the Dutch ? None of these ques- 
tions can be answered at present. They have, however, 
been asked for the sake of exhibiting the nature of tiie 
subject. 

§ 16. The extract from Beda requires further re- 
marks. 

The Angles of Beda. — The statement of Beda re- 
specting the Angles, like his statement concerning the 
Jutes, reappears in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, and in 
Alfred. 

Ethelweard " also adopts it : — " AngUa vetus sita est 
inter Saxones et Giotos, habens oppidum capitale quod 
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sermone Saxonico Sleswie nuncupatur, secimdain vero 
Danos HathabyP 

Nevertheless, it is exceptionable and unsatisfactory ; 
and like the previous one, in all probability, an incorrect 
infbrence founded upon the misinterpretation of a name. 

In the eighth century there wa^^ and at the present 
moment there t.^, a portion of the duchy of Sleswick 
called Anglen or the cotner. It is really what its name 
denotes, a triangle of irregular shape, formed by the 
SUe, the firth of Flensborg, and a line drawn from Flens- 
borg to Sleswick. It is just as Danish as the rest of 
the p^nsula, and cannot be shown to have been occupied 
by a Germanic population at all. Its area is less than 
that of the county of Rutland, and by no means likely 
to have supplied such a population as that of the Angles 
of England. The fact of its being a desert at the time of 
Beda is cre^ble ; since it formed a sort of Marc/i or 
Debatable Ground between the Saxons and Slavoni^ans 
of Holstein, and the Danes of Jutland. 

Now if we suppose that the real Angles of Germany 
were either so reduced in numbers as to have become an 
obscure tribe, or so incorporated with other populations 
as to have lost their independent existence, we can easily 
see how the similarity of name, combined with the geo- 
graphical contiguity of Anglen to the Saxon frontier, 
might mislead even so good a writer as Beda, into the 
notion that he had found the country of the Angles in the 
Angtdiis (Anglen) of Sleswick. 

The true Angles were the descaidants of the Angli 
of Tacitus. Who these were will be investigated in §i 47 
—54. 

§ 16. The Saxons of Beda.— The Saxons of Beda 
reached from the country of the Old Saxons* on tht 

» See §8 31— 2«. . V-. 
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lippe, in WeBtphalia, to that of the Nordalbingiaii* 
Saxons between the Elbe and Eyder; and nearly, 
but not quite, coincided with the pres^at ooontries of 
Hanover, Oldenburg, Westphalia, and part of Holstein. 
This we may call the Saxon, or (as reasons will be given 
for considering that it nearly coincided with the country 
of the Angles) the Anglo-Sasan area. 

§ 17. River-system atid seorboard of the Anglo-Saxon 
area. — As the invasion of England took place by sea, 
we must expect to find in the invaders a maritime popula- 
ticm. This leads to the consideration of the physical 
character of that part of Germany which they occupied. 
And here comes a remarkable and unexpected fact. 
The line of coast between the Rhine and Elbe, the line 
which in reasoning a priori, we should fix upon as the 
most likely tract for the bold seamen who wrested so 
large an island as Great Britain from its original oc- 
cupants (changing it from Britain to England), to 
have proceeded from, is ?wt the country of the Anglo- 
Saxons. On the contrary, it is the country of a similar 
but different section of the Germanic population, a section 
which has not received the attention from the English 
historian which it deserves. The country in question is 
the area of — 

i 18. The Frisians. — At the present moment the 
language of the Dutch province of Friesland is materially 
different from that of the other parts of the kingdom 
of Holland. In other words it is not Dutch. Neither 
is it German -— although, of course, it resembles 
both languages. On the other hand, it is more like 
the English than any other language or dialect in Ger- 
many is. 

It is a language of considerable antiquity, and al- 
* Saacons Ni^rth o/the JSibe {Albit). 
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though at present it is spoken by the country-people 
only, it possesses a considerable literature. There is 
the Middle Frisian of Gysbert Japicx," and the Old 
Frisian of the Frisian Laws.*' The older the specimen 
of the Frisian language the more closely does it show its 
aflBnity to the English; hence the earUest Frisian and 
the Anglo-Saxon are exceedingly alike. Nevertheless 
they differ. 

§ 19. The Frisian was once spoken over a far greater 
area than at present. It was the original language of 
almost all Holland. It was the language of East Fries- 
land to a late period. It was, pfobably, the language 
of the ancient Ghauci. At the present time (besides 
Friesland) it survives in Heligoland, in the islands be- 
tween the Ems and Weser, in part of Sleswick, and in a 
few localities in Oldenburg and Westphalia. 

Hence it is probable that the original Frisian, ex- 
tending to an uncertain and irregular distance inland, 
lay between the Saxons and the sea, and stretched from 
the Zuyder Zee to the Elbe ; a fact which would leave 
to the latter nation the lower Elbe and the Weser as 
their water-system: the extent to which they were in 
direct contact with the ocean being less than we are pre- 
pared to expect from their subsequent history. 

On the other hand the a priori probabilities of there 
being Frisians as well as Anglo-Saxons amongst the con- 
querors of Great Britain are considerable. — See SS 55, 
56. 

§ 20. The Anglo-Saxon area coincided — 

1. PolUicaUy, — With the kingdom of Hanover, the 
duchy of Oldenburg, and parts of Westphalia and 
Holstein. 

2. Physically, — With the basin of the Weser. 

It was certainly from the Anglo-Saxon, and probably 
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firom a part of the Frisian area that Ghreat Britain was 
first invaded. 

This is as much as it is safe to say at present. The 
preceding chapter investigated the date of the Germanic 
migration into Britain; the present has determined the 
€trea from which it went forth. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

OF THE DIALECTS OF THE SAXON AREA, AND OF THE SO- 
CAXiLED OLD SAXON. 

§ 21. The area occupied by the Saxons of Germany 
has been investigated ; and it now remains to ask, how 
far the language of the occupants was absolutely iden- 
tical throughout, or how far it fell into dialects or sub- 
dialects. 

There were at least two divisions of the Saxon ; (Ist) 
the Saxon of which the extant specimens are of English 
origin, and (2nd), the Saxon of which the extant spe- 
cimens are of Continental origin. We will call these 
at present the Saxon of England, and the Saxon of the 
Continent. 

§ 22. Respecting the Saxon of England and the Saxon 
of the Continent, there is good reason for believing that 
the first was spoken in the northern^ the second in the 
southern portion of the Saxon area, t. c, the one in Hano- 
ver and the other in Westphalia, the probable boundaries 
between them being the line of highlands between Os- 
naburg and Paderbom. 

§ 23. Respecting the Saxon of England and the Saxon 
of the Continent, there is good reason for believing that, 
whilst the former was the mother-tongue of the Angles 
and the conquerors of England, the IcUter was that of the 
Cherusci of Arminius, the conquerors and the annihila^ 
tors of the legions of Varus.'* 

h 24. Respecting the Saxon of England and thj 
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Saxon of the Continent, it is a fact that, whilst we hare 
a full literature in the former, we have but fragmentary 
specimens of the latter — ^these being chiefly the follow- 
ing: (1) the Heliand," (2) Hildubrand and Hathu- 
brant," (3) the Carolinian Psalms.** 

§ 25. The preceding points have been predicated 
respecting the difference between the two ascertained 
Saxon dialects, for the sake of preparing the reader for 
the names by which they are known. 

THE SAXON OF TfIS OONTINKMT THX SAXON OV ENGLAND 

MAT BB CALLED MAT BB QAi.T.gn 

1. Continental Saxon. Insular Saxon. 

2. German Saxon. English Saxon. 

8. Westphalian Saxon. Hanorerian Saxon. 

4. South Saxon. North Saxoo. 

5. Cheruscan Saxon. Angle Saxoo. 

6. Saxon of the Heliand. Saxon of Beowulf 2S 

§ 26. The Saxon of England is called Anglo-Saxon ; 
a term against which no exception can be raised. 

§ 27. The Saxon of the Continent used to be called 
Z>ano-Saxon, and is called Old Saxon. 

§ 28. Wht/ called Dano-zSowrow. — When the poem 
called Heliand was first discovered in an English library, 
the difference in language between it and the common 
Anglo-Saxon composition was accounted for by the 
assumption of a Danish intermixture. 

§ 29. Why called Old Saxon, — When the Continental 
origin of the Heliand was recognised, the language was 
called Old Saxon^ because it represented the Saxon of 
the mother-country, the natives of which were called Old 
Saxons by the ^ng-Zo-Saxons themselves. Still the term 
is exceptionable; as the Saxon of the Heliand is pro- 
bably a ^^er-dialect of the ^ng-/o-Saxon, rather the 
^ng^/o-Saxon itself in a Continental locality. Exception- 
able, however, as it is, it will be employed. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

APFINITIES OF THE ENGLISH WITH THE LANGUAGES OF 
GERMANY AND SCANDINAVIA. 

} 30. Oyer and above those languages of Germany 
and Holland whicli were akin to the dialects of the 
Anglo-Saxons, cognate languages were spoken in Den- 
mark, Sweden, Norway, Iceland, and the Feroe isles, 
f.e., in Scandinavia. 

§ 31. The general collective designation for the Ger- 
manic tongues of Germany and Holland, and for the 
Scandinavian languages of Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
Iceland, and the Feroe Isles, is taken &om the name of 
those German tribes who, during the decline of the 
Roman Empire, were best known to the Romans as 
the Goths ; the term Gothic for the Scandinavian and 
Germanic languages, collectively, being both current 
and convenient. 

§ 32. Of this great stock of languages the Scandi- 
navian is one branch; the Germanic, called also Teu- 
tonic, another. 

§ 33. The Scandinavian branch of the Gothic stock 
comprehends, 1. The dialects of Scandinavia Proper, i.e., 
of Norway and Sweden; 2. of the Danish isles and 
Jutland ; 3. of Iceland ; 4. of the Feroe Isles. 

§ 84. The Teutonic branch fells into three divisions :— • 

1. The Moeso-Gothic. 

2. The High Germanic. 
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8. The Low Germanic. 

§ 35. It is in the Moeso-Gothic that the most ancient 
specimen of any Gothic tongue has heen preserved. It 
is also the Moeso-Gothic that was^ spoken by the con- 
querors of ancient Rome ; by the subjects of Hermanric, 
Alarie, Theodoric, Euric, Athanaric, and Totila. 

In the reign of Valens, when pressed by intestine wars, 
and by the movements of the Huns, the Qx)ths were 
assisted by that emperor, and settled in the Roman pro- 
vince of Moesia. 

Furthermore, they were converted to Christianity; 
and the Bible was translated into their language by their 
Bishop Ulphilas. 

Fragments of this translation, chiefly from the Gospels, 
have come down to the present time; and the Bible 
translation of the Arian Bishop Ulphilas, in the language 
of the Goths of Moesia, during the reign of Valens, ex- 
hibits the earliest sample of any Gothic tongue. 

§ 36. The Old High German, called also Francic«* 
and Alemannic,'' was spoken in the ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh centuries, in Suabia, Bavaria, and Franconia. 

The Middle High German ranges from the thirteenth 
century to the Reformation. 

§ 37. The low Germanic division, to which the An- 
glo-Saxon belongs, is currently said to comprise six lan- 
guages, or rather four languages in different stages. 

I. II. — The Anglo-Saxon and Modem English. 

m. The Old Saxon. 

IV. v.— The Old Frisian and Modem Dutch. 

VL — The Platt-Deutsch, or Low German. 

§ 38. The Frisian and Dutch, — It is a current state- 
ment that the Old Frisian bears the same relation to the 
Modem Dutch of Holland that the Anglo-Saxon does to 
the English. 
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The truer view of the question is as follows : — 

1. That a single language, spoken in two dialects, was 
originally common to both Holland and Friesland. 

2. That from the northern of these dialects we have 
the Modern Frisian of Friesland. 

3. From the southern, the Modem Dutch of Holland. 
The reason of this refinement is as follows : — 

The Modern Dutch has certain grammatical forms 
older than those of the old Frisian; e.g.y the Dutch in- 
finitives and the Dutch weak substantives, in their oblique 
cases, end in -en ; those of the Old Frisian in -a : the 
form in -en being the older. 

The true Frisian is spoken in few and isolated locali- 
ties. There is — 

1. The Frisian of the Dutch state called Friesland. 

2. The Frisian of the parish of Saterland, in West- 
phalia. 

3. The Frisian of Heligoland. 

4. The North Frisian, spoken in a few villages of 
Sleswick. One of the characters of the North Frisian is 
the possession of a dual number. 

In respect to its stages, we have the Old Frisian of 
the Asega-bog, the Middle Frisian of Gysbert Japicx,* 
and the Modem Frisian of the present Frieslanders, 
Westphalians, and Heligolanders. 

39. The Low German and Platt-Deutsch. — ^The 
words Low-German are not only lax in their application, 
but they are equivocal ; since the term has two meanings, 
a general meaning when it signifies a division of the Ger- 
manic languages, comprising English, Dutch, Anglo- 
Saxon, Old Saxon, and Frisian, and a limited one when 
it means the particular dialects of the Ems, the Weser, 
and the Elbe. To avoid this the dialects in question 
• See Notes 1*7 and 18. 
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are oonyeniently dtUed by their continental name of 
Platt'Deutsckj just as in England we say Broad Scotch. 
k 40. The most characteristic difference between the 
Saxon and Icelandic (indeed between the Teutonic and 
Scandinavian tongues) lies in the peculiar position of the 
definite article in the latter. In Saxon, the article cor- 
responding with the modem word the^ is ^cBt^ se, se6j for 
the neuter, masculine, and feminine genders respectively ; 
and these words, regularly declined, are prefixed to the 
words with which they agree, just as is the case with the 
English and with the majority of languages. In Ice- 
landic, however, the article instead of preceding, follaws 
its noun, with which it coalesces^ having previously suffered 
a change in form. The Icelandic article corresponding 
to ycBt, se^ se6, is hitt, hinn, hin : from this the h is ejected, 
so that, instead of the regular inflection (a), we have the 
forms (6). 



If^eui, 


Maw. 


Fern. 


Sing. If cm, Hitt 


Hion 


TTin 


Aee, Hitt 


TTinn 


Hina. 


Dat Hina 


Hinum 


Hinni. 


Gen. Hins 


Hins 


Hinnar. 


Plur.Nom. Hin 


Hinir 


Hinar. 


Aee. Hin 


Hina 


Hinar. 


Dot. Hinnm 


Hinimi 


TTinx^m, 


Oe^u Hinna 


6. 


Hinna 


Bifig. Nom. -it 


-inn 


-in 


Aee. -it 


-inn 


-ina(-na> 


Dot -DU 


-nam 


-inoi (-nni)L 


Qen. -ins 


-ins 


-innar (-nnar). 


Plur.Nom. -in 


-nir 


-nar. 


Aee. -in 


-na 


-nar. 


Dat, >nam 


-num 


-num. 


Oen. 4iDa 


•una 


-nzML. 
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Whence, as an affix, in compositioD, 

Neut. Mase, Fern. 



Sing, Nom, Augat 


Boginn 


TtiDgan. 


Ace. Augat 


Boginn 


TiiDgiina. 


Dat Auganu 


Boganum 


TdLDgunni. 


Oen. AugaD» 


Bogana 


T(ingunnor. 


Plwr.Ncm. Augun 


Boganur 


TOngumar. 


Aec, Augun 


Bogana 


Tungumar. 



Dat Augunum Bogunum Tdngunum. 

Oen, Augnanna Boganna Tfmgnanna. 

In the Swedish, Norwegian, and Danish this pecii- 
Uarity in the position of the definite article is preserved. 
Its origin, however, is concealed; and an accidental 
identity with the indefinite article has led to false notions 
respecting its nature. In the languages in point the i is 
changed into c, so that what in Icelandic is it and in^ is in 
Danish et and en. En, however, as a separate word, is 
the numeral one, and also the indefinite article a ; whilst 
in the neuter gender it is et — en sol, a sun; et bord, 
a table : solon, the sun ; bordet, the table. From modem 
forms like those just quoted, it has been imagined that 
the definite is merely the indefinite article transposed. 
This it is not. 

To apply an expression of Mr. Cobbet's, cn = o, and 
-en == the, are the same combination of letters, but not the 
same word. 

§ 41. Another characteristic of the Scandinavian 
language is the possession of a passive form, or a passive 
voice, ending in -st : — ek, fu, hann brennist==I am, 
thou art, he is burnt; ver brennum^t = we are burnt ; 
yer brennizt^ye are burnt ; feir brennast = they are 
burnt. Past tense, ek, yu, hann brendist ; ver bren- 
dumst, yir brenduzt, ^eir brendust. Imperat. : brenstu 
» be thou burnt. Infinit. : brennast « to be burnt. 
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In the modem Daimh and Swedish, the passire is 
still preserved, but without the final t. In the older 
stages of Icelandic, on the other hand, the termination 
was not 'St but -sc ; which -sc grew out of the reflective 
pronoun sik. With these phenomena the Scandinavian 
languages give us the evolution and development of a 
passive voice; wherein we have the following series of 
changes: — 1. the reflective pronoun coalesces with the 
verb, whilst the sense changes from that of a reflective 
to that of a middle verb ; 2. the c changes to t, whilst 
the middle sense passes into a passive one; 3. ^ is 
dropped from the end of the word, and the expression that 
was once reflective then becomes strictly passive. 

Now the Saxons have no passive voice at all. That 
they should have one originating like that of the Scandi- 
navians was impossible, inasmuch as they had no reflective 
pronoun, and, consequently, nothing to evolve it from. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE.— GERMANIC ELEMENTS. 
THE ANGLES. 

§ 42. The language of England had been formed out 
of three elements^ 

a. Elements referable to the original British popula- 
tion, and derived from times anterior to the Anglo-Saxon 
invasion. 

b. Anglo-Saxon, Germanic, or imported elements. 

c. Elements introduced since the Anglo-Saxon con- 
quest. 

§ 43. Each of these requires a special analysis, but 
that of the second will be taken first, and form the con- 
tents of the present chapter. 

All that we have at present learned concerning the Ger- 
manic invaders of England, is the geographical area which 
they originally occupied. How far, however, it was sim- 
ple Saxons who conquered England single-handed, or how 
fer the particular Saxon Germans were portions of a 
complex population, requires further investigation. Were 
the Saxons one division of the German population, 
whilst the Angles were another? or were the Angles a 
section of the Saxons, so that the latter was a generic 
term including the former ? Again, although the Saxon 
invasion may be the one which has had the greatest 
influence, and drawn the most attention, why may there 
not have been separate and independent migrations, the 
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effects and record of which have, in the lapse of tiiney 
become ^ed with those of the more important divisiinis 1 

§ 44. TTie Angles ; who were they ? aaui what was 
their relation to the Sojpons 7 — ^The first answer to this 
question embodies a great fact in the way of internal evi- 
dence, viz.j that they were the people from whom Eng- 
land derives the name it bears =iln§'^ Umd^ i. e., land of 
the Angles. Our language too is English, i. e., Angle. 
Whatever, then, they may have been on the Continent, 
they were a leading section of the invaders here. Why 
then has their position in our inquiries been hitherto so 
subordinate to that of the Saxons ? It is because their 
importance and preponderance are not so manifest in Ger- 
many as we infer them to have been in Britain. Nay 
more, their historical place amongst the nations of Ger- 
many, is both insignificant and uncertain ; indeed, it will 
be seen from the sequel, that in and of themselves we 
know next to nothing about them, knowing them only in 
their relations^ i. e., to ourselves and to the Saxons. 

i 45. Although they are the section of the immigra- 
tion which gave the name to England, and, as such, the 
preponderating element in the eyes of the present English^ 
they were not so in the eyes of the original British ; who 
neither knew at the time of the Conquest, nor know now, 
of any other name for their German enemies but Saxon. 
And Saxon is the name by which the present English 
are known to the Welsh, Armorican, and Gaelic Celts. 

Welsh ....... Saxon. 

Armorican Soson. 

Gaelic Sassenach. 

i 46. Although they are the section of the immigra- 
tion which gave the name to England, d&c., they were 
quite as little Angles as Saxons in the eyes of foreign 

3 
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cotemporary writers ; since the expression SaxanieB tran^ 
marifUB, occurs as applied to England. 

i 47. Who were the Angles 7 — ^Althoagh they are the 
section of the immigration which gave the name to JSriff- 
land, ice, the notices of them as Germans in Germany, 
are extremely limited. 

Extract from TeuAtus. — This merely connects them 
with certain other tribes, and affirms the existence of 
certain religious ordinances common to them : — 

'^ Contra Langobardos paucitas nobilitat : plurimis ac 
valentissimis nationibus cincti, non pdr obsequium sed 
proeliis et periclitando tuti sunt. Beudigni deinde, et 
Aviones, et Angli, et Varini, et Eudoses, et Suardones, 
et Nuithones, fluminibus aut silvis muniuntur : nee quid- 
quam notabile in singulis, nisi quod in commune Herthum, 
id est, Terram matrem colunt, eamque intervenire rebus 
hominum, invehi populis, arbitrantur. Est in insula 
Oceani Castum nemus, dicatumque in eo vehiculum, Teste 
contectum, attingere uni sacerdoti concessum. Is adesse 
penetrali deam intelligit, vectamque bobus feminis mult& 
cum veneratione prosequitur. Laeti tunc dies, festa loca, 
qusBCumque adyentu hospitioque dignatur. Non bella 
ineunt, non arma sumunt, clausum omne ferrum ; pax et 
quies tunc tant^m nota, tunc tantum amata, donee idem 
sacerdos satiatam conversatione mortalium deam templo 
reddat; mox vehiculum et vestes, et, si credere velis, 
numen ipsum secreto lacu abluitur. Servi ministrant, 
quos statim idem lacus haurit. Arcanus hinc terror, 
sanctaque ignorantia, quid sit id, quod tantum perituri 
vident."* 

Extract from Ptolemy. — This connects the Angles 
with the Suevi, and Langobardi, and places them on the 
Middle Elbe. — ^Evrbt /cat pLeaoyeiav i^vatv fi&yia'Ta fiev 
• De Mor. Germ. 40. 
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itrri TO T€ T&v Sowjfiatv r&v ^AyyeiX&v, ol elcriv avaroXf 
Kforepoi r&v AcvyyofidpScaVj avarelvovr^ irpo^ ra^ apxrov^ 
fidXP^ '^^^ /i€irft)i; rov "AXPio^ irorafiov. 

Extract from Procopitis. — For this see § 56. 

Heading of a law referred to the age of Charle- 
magne. — ^This connects them mth the Werini (Vami) and 
the Thuringians — "Incipit lex Angliorum et Werino- 
ru7n hoc est Thuringorum?^ 

§ 48. These notices agree in giving the Angles a Ger- 
man locality, and in connecting them ethnologically, and 
philologically with the Germans of Germany. And 
such was, undoubtedly, the case. Nevertheless, it may 
be seen from § 15 that a Danish origin has been assign- 
ed to them. 

The exact Germanic a£Snities of the Angles are, how- 
ever, difficult to ascertain, since the tribes with which they 
are classed are differently classed. This we shall see by 
asking the following questions : — 

§ 49. What were the Langobardi, with whom the 
Angles were connected by Tacitus 7 The most important 
fact to be known concerning them is, that the general 
opinion is in favour of their having belonged to either the 
£S^A-German, or Moeso- Gothic division, rather than to 
the Low, 

§ 50. What were the Suevi, with whom the Angles 
were connected by Tacitus? The most important fact 
to be known concerning them is, that the general opinion 
is in favour of their having belonged to either the High' 
German or Moeso-Gothic division rather than to the 
Low. 

§ 51. What were the Werini, with whom the Angles 
were connected in the Leges Anglorum et Werinorum^ 7 
Without having any particular dctta for connecting the 
Werini (Vami, Ovdpvoi) with either the High-German, or 
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the Moeso-Gotliic diyisions, there are certain facts in favoiir 
of their being Slavonic. 

§ 52. What were the Thuringians, with whom the 
Angles are connected in the Leges Anglorum 7 Ger- 
manic in locality, and most probably allied to the Goths 
of Moesia in language. If not, High-Germans. 

§ 53. Of the Reudigni, Eudoses, Nuithones, Suar- 
dones, and Aviones, too little is known in detail to make 
the details an inquiry of importance. 

§ 54. The reader has now got a general view of the 
extent to which the position of the Angles, as a German 
tribe, is complicated by conflicting statements ; statements 
which connect them with (probably) jESg-A-German Thu- 
ringians, Suevi, and Langobardi, and with (probably) Sla- 
vanic Werini, or Vami ; whereas in England, they are 
scarcely distinguishable from the Low-Germ^jx Sax- 
ons. In the present state of our knowledge, the only 
safe &ct seems to be, that of the common relation of 
both Angles and Saxons to the present English of Eng- 
land. 

This brings the two sections within a very close de- 
gree of affinity, and makes it -probable, that, just as at 
present, descendants of the Saxons are English {Angle) 
in Britain, so, in the third and fourth centuries, ancestors 
of the Angles were Saxons in Germany.* Why, however, 
the one name preponderated on the Continent, and the 
other in England is difficult to ascertain. 

§ 55. The Frisians have been mentioned as a German- 
ic population likely to have joined in the invasion of Brit- 
ain ; the presumption in favor of their having done so 
arising from their geographical position. 

There is, however, something more than mere pre- 
sumption upon this point. 

Archbishop Usher, amongst the earlier historians, and 
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Mr. Kemble amongst tbose of the present day, as well 
as other intermediate investigators, have drawn attention 
to certain important notices of them. 

The main facts bearing upon this question are tiie 
following : — 

1. Hengist, according to some traditions, was a Frisian 
hero. 

2. Procopins** wrote as follows: — BpiTriap Si rifw 
vrjaov e^i^ rpia iroKvcof^ptovorara expvai, ^aaiKm re 
ek avT&v GKourrfp i<f>€<rTffKev^ ovofjMra hk Keirai rok €'^ve<r^ 
TOVTOK *AyyiKoi re koI ^purarove^ /cal oi r^ i^<r^ Ofuivv 
fioi Bplrrcove^, Toaavrt) 8k i^ r&vSe r&v i^v&v iroKvaV' 
^payjria (fniipeTai oiaa &arr€ avh trav Srof xarh ttoXXov? 
h^ivBe fieravioTdfievQi ^vv yxwcu^i koX iraiaiv €9 #paQr- 
yov9 Xol>pov<nv. — ^Procop. B. G. iv. 20. 

3. In the Saxon Chronicle we find the following pas- 
sage : — " That same year, the armies from among the East- 
Anglians, and from among the North-Hombrians, ha- 
rassed the land of the West-Saxons chiefly, most of all 
by their *aescs,' which they had built many years be- 
fore. Then king Alfred commanded long ships to be 
built to oppose the aescs; they were frill-nigh twice as 
long as the others ; some had sixty oars, and some had 
more; they were both swifter and steadier, and also 
higher than the others. They were shapen neither like 
the Frisian nor the Danish, but so as it seemed to him 
that they would be most efficient. Then some time in 
the same year, there came six ships to Wight, and there 
did much harm, as well as in Devon, and elsewhere along 
the sea coast. Then the king commanded nine of the new 
ships to go thither, and they obstructed their passage from 
the port towards the outer sea. Then went they with 
three of their ships out against them ; and three lay in 
the upper part of the port in the dry ; the men were gone 
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from them ashore. Then took they two of the three shipa 
at the outer part of the port, and killed the men, and the 
other ship escaped; in that also the men were killed 
except five ; they got away because the other ships were 
aground. They also were aground very disadvantage- 
ously, three lay aground on that side of the deep on which 
the Danish ships were aground, and all the rest upon 
the other side, so that no one of them could get to the 
others. But when the water had ebbed many furlongs 
from the ships, then the Danish men went from their 
tjiree ships to the other three which were left by the tide 
on their side, and then they there fought against them. 
There was slain Lucumon the king's reeve, and Wulf- 
heard the Frisian^ and JEbbe the Frisian, and ^thel- 
here the Frisian, and -3Ethelferth the king's ^geneat,' 
and of all the men, Frisians and English, seventy-two ; 
and of the Danish men one hundred and twenty." 

§ 56. I believe then, that, so far from the current ac- 
counts being absolutely correct, in respect to the Ger- 
manic elements of the English population, the Jutes, as 
mentioned by Beda, formed no part of it, whilst the Fris- 
ians, not so mentioned, were a real constitnent therein ; 
besides which, there may, very easily, have been other 
Germanic tribes, though in smaller proportions. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE CELTIC STOCK OF LANGUAGES, AND TBEIE RELATIONS 
TO THE ENGLISH. 

§ 57. The languages of Great Britain at the invasion 
of Julius Caesar were of the Celtic stock. 

Of the Celtic stock there are two branches. 

1. The British or Cambrian branch, represented by 
the present Welsh, and containing, besides, the Cornish 
of Cornwall (lately extinct), and the Armorican of the 
French province of Brittany. It is almost certain that 
the old British, the ancient language of Gaul^ and the 
Pictish were of this branch. 

2. The Gaelic or Erse branch, represented by the 
present Irish Gaelic, and containing, besides, the Giielio 
of the Highlands of Scotland and the Manks of the Isle 
of Man. 

§ 58. Taken altogether the Celtic tongues form a 
very remarkable class. As compared with those of the 
Gothic stock they are marked by the following charao* 
teristics : — 

The scantiness of the declension of Celtic nouns, — ^In 
Irish there is a peculiar form for the dative plural, as 
cos ='foot, cos-aihh = to feet (ped-tftt^^) ; and beyond this 
there is nothing else whatever in the way of ccwc, as 
found in the German, Latin, Greek, and other tongues. 
Even the isolated form in question is not found in the 
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Welsh and Breton. Hence the Celtic tongues are pre- 
eminently uninflected in the way of declension. 

§ 59. The agglutincUe charcu^ter of their verbal in- 
flections, — In Welsh the pronouns for we^ ye, and they^ 
are m, chtvyi, and hwynt respectively. In Welsh also 
the root ^ love is car. As conjugated in the plural num- 
ber this is — 

cox-vm = ^m-amus. 
Qxr-ych » wn-atis. 
car-an^ = am-an^. 

Now the -tm, -ych^ and -anty of the persons of the verbs 
are the personal pronouns, so that the inflection is really 
a verb and a pronoun in a state o{ agglutination ; i.e., 
in a state where the original separate existence of the 
two sorts of words is still manifest. This is probably 
the case with languages in general. The Celtic, how- 
ever, has the peculiarity of exhibiting it in an unmis- 
takable manner ; showing, as it were, an inflection in the 
process of formation, and (as such) exhibiting an early 
stage of language. 

§ 60. 7%e system of initial mntations. — ^The Celtic, 
as has been seen, is deficient in the ordinary means of 
expressing case. How does it make up for this ? Even 
thus. The noun changes its initial letter according to 
its relation to the other words of the sentence. Of 
course this is subject to rule. As, however, I am only 
writing for the sake of illustrating in a general way the 
peculiarities of the Celtic tongues, the following table, 
from Prichard's " Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations," 
is sufScient. 

Cttr, a kintman. 8. farm, Ei chftr, her Hnmnan. 

1. fomif C&r ago0, a near kins- 4. Yy nghibr, my hina- 

man. man. 

8. Ei gdr, hU kintman, ' 
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S8 



Lfarm, Tftd 



y plentyn, 
child*tfather. 
m diA, hit father. 
£i thftd, her father. 
Vj Dh&d, mif father. 



the 



2. 
8. 

4. 
Pen, a Atfod 

1. form, Pen gwr, ^Atf head of 

a man. 

2. £i ben, hie head 
8. £i phen, her head. 
4w y J mhen, my head 

Owas, a servant. 

1. /onw, Qwifts fydhloD, a faith- 

ful servant. 

2. S wAsi ^ aervant 

8. Vy Dgwas, my ter- 

vant 
l>xiw,affod 

1. /orm, Duw trugarog, a mer- 

ciful god 

2. Ei dhuw, his god 
8. Vy nuw, my ^od 



1. form. Ban caim, loAttft 

2. Ei yara, Att ftrMdL 
8. Vy man, my Itread 

Uiaw, a hand. 

Inform, Lhaw weim, a white 
hand 

2. Ei law, Am hand 

Mam, a mother. 

1. /orm» Mam dirioo, a tender 

mother. 

2. Eiram, Am mother. 
Bhwyd, a net 

1. /orm, Rhwyd lawn, a pM 

net 

2. Ei rwyd, Am net. 
From the Erse. 

S^ an eye. 

1. form, S6iL 

2. A hiiil. Am eye. 
SUunte, Atfa//A. 

2. /orm, Do hlAinte, your healtk. 



§ 61. The Celtic tongues have lately received especial 
iDustration from the researches of Mr. Gamett. Amongst 
others, the two following points are particularly inyestir 
gated by him : — 

1. The affinities of the ancient language of Gaul. 

2. The affinities of the Pictish language or dialect. 

§ 62. The ancient language of Gaul Cambrian. — 
The evidence in favour of the ancient language of Gaul 
being Cambrian rather than Gaelic, lies in the following 
&cts: — 

The old Gullic glosses are more Welsh than Gkirelic. 

a. Petorritu/m^ a four-wheeled carriage^ from the 
Welsh, peder=four^ and rhod^a wheel. The Gaelic 
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for four is ceaihmr^ and the Gaelic oomponnd would 
have been different. 

6. Pempedula, the cinque-foil, from the Welsh pufnp 
^five, and dalen = a leaf. The Gaelic for ^rc is cuig, 
and the Gaelic compound would have been different. 

c. Candetum = a measure of 100 feet, from the Welsh 
can/ = 100. The Gaelic for a hundred is cead, and the 
Gaelic compound would have been different. 

d. Epana — the goddess of horses. In the old Armori- 
can the root ep^ horse. The Gaelic for a horse is eeuA. 

e. The evidence from the names of geographical locali- 
ties in Gaul, both ancient and modem, goes the same 
way : Nantuates, Nantouin, NanteuU, are derived from 
the Welsh nant = a valley, a word unknown in Gaelic. 

/. The evidence of certain French provincial words, 
which are Welsh and Armorican rather than Erse or 
Gaelic. 

§ 63. The Pictish most probably Cambrian. — The 
evidence in favour of the Pictish being Cambrian rather 
than Gaelic lies in the following facts : 

a. When St. Golumbanus preached, whose mother- 
tongue was Irish Gaelic, he used an interpreter. This 
shows the difference between the Pict and Gaelic. What 
follows shows the aflSnity between the Pict and Welsh. 

6. A manuscript in the Golbertine library contains a 
list of Pictish kings from the fifth century downwards. 
These names are more Welsh than Gaelic. Taran^ 
thunder in Welsh. Uven is the Welsh Owen. The 
first syllable in Talorg {^forehead) is the tal in Tal- 
haiarn=^iron forehead, Taliessin^ splendid forehead^ 
Welsh names. Wrgust is nearer to the Welsh Owrgust 
than to the Irish Fergus. Finally, Drust, Drostan, 
Wrad, Necton, closely resemble the Welsh Trwst, TYwst- 
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arty Cfwriad, Nwython. Cineod and Domhnall {Kenneth 
and DonneU) are the only true Erse forms in the list. 

c. The only Pictish common name extant is the well- 
known compomid pen vol, which is, in the oldest MS. 
of Beda, peann fakel. This means capiU vaUi, and is 
the name for the eastern termination of the Yalltim of 
Antoninus. Herein pen is unequiyocally Welsh, meaning 
head. It is an impossible form in Gaelic. PcU^ (m the 
other hand, is apparently Gaelic, the Wekh for a ram- 
part being gwall. Fal, however, occurs in Welsh also, 
and means indosure. 

The evidence just indicated is rendered nearly oon- 
clumve by an interpolation, apparently of the twelfth 
century, of the Durham MS. of Nennius, whereby it is 
stated that the spot in question was called in Gkirclic 
CenaU. Now Genail is the modem name KinneU, and 
it is also a Gaelic translation of the Pict pen val^ since 
cean is the Gaelic for fiead, and fhail for rampart or 
wall. If the older form were Gaelic, the substitution, 
or translation, would have been superfluous. 

d. The name of the OchU HUls in Perthshire is better 
explained from the Pict tidiel » high^ than from the Ghielic 
uctsal. 

e. Bryneich, the British form of the province "Befrmdaj 
is better explained by the Welsh bri/n= ridge {hilly 
country), than by any word in Gaelic. — Ghimett) in 
" Transactions of Philological Society." 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

THE ANQLO-NOEMAN, AND THE LANGUAGES OF THE CLASSICAI. 
STOCK. 

i 64. The langaages of Greece and Rome belong to 
one and the same stock. 

The Greek and its dialects, both ancient and modem, 
constitute the Greek of the Classical stock. 

The Latin in all its dialects, the old Italian languages 
allied to it, and the modem tongues derived from the 
Roman, constitute the Latin branch of the Classical stock. 

Now, although the Greek dialects are of only second- 
ary importance in the illustration of the history of the 
English language, the Latin elements require a special 
consideration. • 

This is because the Norman French, introduced into 
England by the battle of Hastings, is a language derived 
from the Roman, and consequently a language of the 
Latin branch of the Classical stock. 

§ 65. The Latin language overspread the greater part 
of the Roman empire. It supplanted a multiplicity of 
aboriginal languages; just as the English of North 
America has supplanted the aboriginal tongues of the 
native Indians, and just as the Russian is supplanting 
those of Siberia and Kamskatka. 

Sometimes the war that the Romans carried on against 
the old inhabitants was a war of extermination. In this 
case the original language was superseded (xt once. In 
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otber cases their influence wa49 introduced gradnallj. In 
this case the influence of the original language was 
greater and more permanent. 

* Just as in the United States the English came in 
contact with an American, whilst in New Holland it 
comes in contact with an Australian language, so was 
the Latin language of Bome engrafted, sometimes on a 
Celtic, sometimes on a Gothic, and sometimes on some 
other stock. The nature of the original language must 
always be borne in mind. 

From Italy, its 'original seat, the Latin was extended 
in the following chronological order : — 

1. To the Spanish Peninsula ; where it oyerlaid or 
was engrafted on languages allied to the present Bis- 
cayan. 

2. To Guul, or France, where it overlaid or was en- 
grafted on Isknguages of the Celtic stock. 

3. To Dacia and Pannonia where it overlaid or was 
engrafted on a language the stock whereof is undeter- 
mined, but which was, probably, Sarmatian. The in- 
troduction of the Latin into Dacia and Pannonia took place 
in the time of Trajan. 

§ 66. From these difierent introductions of the Latin 
into different countries we have the following modem 
languages — ^Ist Italian, 2nd Spanish and Portuguese, 3rd 
Fr^]Lch, 4th Wallachian ; to which must be added a 5th, 
the Bomanese of part of Switzerland. 

Specimen of the Romanese, 

Luke rv. 11. 

11. ttn Hnm yeva dus Filgs : 

12. Ad % juven da qaels schet alg Bab, ''Bab mi dai la Part de U 
Raaba <f aud' & mi ; ad el parcbd or ad eb la Rauba. 

18. A booca bean Gis aueoter, cur ilg Filg juyen yet tut meas aa- 
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seme], sdia tlU 1 navent ea iiniia Terra daUinsch : a Ion sfiget el tot aia 
Rauba cun viver seoza spargn. 

14. A cur el vet tut sfaig, scha vangit ei eD quella Terra tin grood 
Fumaz : ad el antschavet a ver basengs. 

16. Ad el mA, & : sa pUdd enn un Bargeis da qneUa Terra ; a qiiel*i]g 
tarmatet or sm s^ Beins a parchirar lis Pores. 

16. Ad el grigiava dad amplamr sleu Venter cun las Criscas di' ils 
Pores malgiavan ; mo nagin Igi deva. 

17. Mo el m& en sasez a schet: **Quonts Fumelgs da mien Bab haa 
bndoDza da Pann, a jou miei d' fom 1 " 

18. " Jou vi lavar si, ad ir tier mien Bab^ e yi gir a Igi : * "Bah, jou hai 
£eiig puccau ancunter ilg Tschiel ad avont tei ; 

19. " ' A sunt bucca pli vangonts da yangir numnaus tieu Filg ; fid mei 
esser sco tin da tes Fumelgs.' ** 

Specimen of the Wcdlachian, 

Luke zv. 11. 

11. Tin om eyea doi fee oil 

12. Shi a zis c'el mai tinr din el tatluX su: tat» dsnl partea c'e mi ae 
kade de ayucie : ehi de a imprcit lor ayudea. 

13. Shi nu dup multe zile, adunint toate fee orul c el mai tinr, s'a 
dus intr 'o car departe, shi akolo a rsipit toat avueiea ca, yiecuind intr 
dezmierdrl 

14. Shi keltuind el toate, c'a fknt foamete mareintr^ ac*eaear: alii 
el a inc'eput a se lipsl 

15. Shi mergina c'a lipit de unul din Iktdtorii ciii ac'eia: si 1 a 
trhnis pre el la earinide sale e pask pore'il 

16. Shi doria c 'sH sature pmctee'ele sii de roshkobele c'e minka 
porc'il 1 shi nimini nu i da lul 

17. lar yiiud intru sine, a zis ; M<A argad ai tatlui mien sint indes* 
tulaci de piine, iar eii pieiii de foame. 

18. Skula-m-viofi, shi m' yoiii duc'e la tata mieii, shi yioti zic'e 
lui: 

19. Tat, greshit-am. la e'er shi inaintea ta, shi nu mai sint yrednik a 
m kema fiul tii ; fm ka pre unul din argacS ti. 

§ 67. Such is the general view of the languages de- 
rived &om the Latin, i. e,, of the languages of the Latin 
branch of the Classical stock. 
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The Frrach requires to be more mmately exhibited. 

Between the provincial French of the north and the 
provincial French of the south, there is a difference, ai 
the present day, at least of dialect, and perhaps of lan- 
guage. This is shown by the following specimens : the 
first firom the canton of Arras, on the confines of Flanders ; 
the second &om the department of Yar, in Provence. 
The date of each is a.d. 1807. 



Luke XT. 11. 

11. AiQ homme avoiiait deeuz garch^oua 

12. L'pus joDe dit a aaiii p^re, ** Main pSre, bailU m'cfaoa qui dotto 
me Wnir ed tous bien," et lue pdre leu partit aain biea 

13. Am n'saifl yur^ tro, quate, ch^on jours apr^s Tpus ti6 d'cote 
d^euz 6f6aas oyant r'ca^U^ tout s'n* h^ritt'main, s'ot' ainvoje dains 
D4io pahis gramaiii loiion, dti qu'il Achilla tout s^n' argint ain fitgeant 
inbraingand dains ch^ cabarets. 

14. Abord qu'il o eu tout bu, tout mi6 et toot dr616, il o Vnu adone 
dams ch' pahis lo ainn' famaine cruiielle, et i c'mainchoiiait d*avoir ioDrj9 
d* pon-je (i. e. fium de pain). 

II. 



11. Un hom6 tm6 dous enfiuu. 

12. Lou plus picfaoim diga^t a son pfiird^ ''Moim pi]r6, donnas mi ce 
qnd mi re^en de Youa0tr6 ben f Ion pair6 fiaguet lou partag6 de toot oa 
que pouss^dava 

18. Paou de jours apr^s, lou pichoun vend^t tout se qud soun pfiir6 li 
aTi6 desamparat, et s^en aii6t dinsun pKis foureo Inench, ount6 diasip^t toat 
soun ben en debaucha 

14. Quand agu^t ton arcaba, uno grosso iamino anibet dins aqneoa 
piiis et^ leou, si vegu^t reduech k la denuero mis^ra 

Practically speaking, although in the central .parts of 
France the northern and southern dialects melt into each 
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other, tlie Loire may be considered as a line of demarca- 
tion between two languages; the term language being 
employed because, in the Middle Ages, whatever may 
be their real difference, their northern tongue and the 
southern tongue were dealt with not as separate dialects, 
but as distinct languages — ^the southern being called Pro- 
vengal, the northern Norman-French. 

Of these two languages (for so they will in the fol- 
lowing pages be called, for the sake of convenience) the 
southern, or Proven9al, approaches the dialects of Spain ; 
the Yalencian of Spain and the Gatalonian of Spain 
being Provencal rather than standard Spanish or Cas- 
tilian. 

The southern French is sometimes called the Langae 
d^Oc, and sometimes the Limousin. 

§ 68. The Norman-French, spoken from the Loire 
to the confines of Flanders, and called also the Langae 
d'Oyl, differed from the Provencal in (amongst others) the 
following circumstances. 

1. It was of later origin ; the southern parts of Graul 
having been colonized at an early period by the Romans. 

2. It was in geographical contact, not with the allied 
languages of Spain, but with the Gothic tongues of Ger- 
many and Holland. 

i 69. It is the Norman-French that most especially 
bears upon the history of the English language. 

Spedmenfrom the Anglo-Norman poem of 
CharlemcLgne, 

JJn jur 111 Earl^un al Seint-Dems muster, 
Beout prise sa corone, en croiz seignat sua chel^ 
E ad ceinte sa esp^e : li pons fud d'or mer. 
Dux i out e demeines e baruns e chevalers. 
Li emperdres regoardet la reine sa mmUen. 
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Ele fut ben coron^ al pipe bel e as mens, 
n la prist par le poin demiz on olirer. 
De sa i^eine parole la prist & leismier : 
** Dame» y^istes unkes hume nul de desiu oeil 
^ Tant ben s^t esp^ ne la corone el chef I 

Uncore cunquerrei-jo dtez ot mim espeez." 
Cele ne fud pas sage, folement respondeit : 
** Emperere," dist-ele, trop tus poez preiser. 
<* Uncore en sa-jo un ki plus se &dt l^ger, 
Quant il porte corune entre ses cfaeyalers ; 
Kaunt il met sur sa teste, plus belement Ini set" 

In the northern French we must recognise not only a 
Celtic and a Classical, but also a Gothic element : since 
Clovis and Charlemagne were no Frenchmen, but Ger- 
mans. The Germanic element in French has still to be 
determined. 

In the northern French of Normandy there is a second 
Gothic element, viz,, a Scandinavian element. See i 76. 
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QUESTIONS. 

1. What are the present languages of Wales, the Isle of Man, the Scotch 
Highlands, and Ireland ? 

2. What are the present languages of Germany and Holland f How 
are they related to the present language of England ? How to the original 
language of England f 

3. Enumerate the chief supposed migrations from Germany to England, 
giving (when possible) the date of each, the particular German tribe 
by which each was undertaken, and the parts of Great Britain where 
the different landings were made. Why do I say supposed migrations f 
Criticise, m detail, the evidence by which they are supported, and state 
the extent to which it is exceptionable. Who was Beda ? What were the 
sources of his information f ^ 

4. Give reasons for believing the existence of Germans in England 
anterior to a. n. 441. 

6. Who are the present Jutlanders of Jutland f Who the inhabitants 
of the district called Auglen in Sleswick f What are the reasons for coo.- 
necting these with the Jutes and Angles of Beda f What those for 
denying such a connection f 

6. What is the meaning of the termination -uarii in Gant-uarii and 
Vect^uarii ? What was the Anglo-Saxon translation of Antiqui Saxones, 
OccidentaUs SaxoneSj Orientales Saxones^ Meridionales Saxonea f What 
are the known variations in the form of the word Veetis, meaning the 
Isle of Wight f What those of the root Jut- as the name of the inhabit- 
ants of the peninsula of Jutland ? 

7. Translate Cantware, Wihttoare, into Latin. How does Alfred 
translate JtUce f How does the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle f What is the 
derivation of the name Carisbrooh^ a town in the Isle of Wight ? 

8. Take exception to the opinions that JnteSt from Jutland, formed 
part of the Germanic invasion of England ; or, rather, take exceptions to 
the evidence upon which that opinion is based. 

9. From what part of Germany were the Angles derived? What 
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k Beda*s? vbat Ethelweard'a statemeat ooQCtming tluBi I Who wete iho 

Angli of Tadtns ? 

10. What is the derivatioD of the word Merda t 

11. Giye the localities of the Old Saxons, and the Northalfaiqgiaiis. 
Investigate the area occupied by the Anglo-Saz<»iSb 

12. What is the present population of the Dutch proyinoe of Fries- 
land I What its language ? What the dialects and stages of that lan- 
guage! 

13. What was the language of the Asega-bog, the Heliand, Beowulf 
Hildubrand and Hathubrant» the Carolinian Psalms, the €h)6pe]8 of Ulphi- 
las, and the poems of Gysbert Japicx ? 

14. Make a map of Ancient Germany and ScandinaTia according to 
languages and dialects of those two areas. Exhibit, in a tabular form, the 
languages of the Gothic stock. Explain the meaning of the words GMhie^ 
and McB8o- Gothic, and Platt-DetUtch, 

16. Analyze the Scandinavian forms SoUn, Bordet, and hrennasL 
16. Exhibit the difference between the logical and the historical ana- 
lysis of a language. 

1*7. What are the Celtic names for the English language f 

18. Enumerate the chief Germanic populations connected by 
ancient writers with the Angles, stating the Ethnological relations oi 
each, and noticing the extent to which they coincide with those of the 
Angles. 

19. What are the reasons for believing that there is a J^Haian element 
in the population of England! 

20. Exhibit, in a tabular form, the languages and dialects of the Celtic 
stock. To which division did the Gallic of ancient Gaul, and the Pict be- 
long ) Support the answer by reascMis. What were the relations of the 
Picis to the Gtaelic inhabitants of Scotland I What to the Lowland Scotch f 
WhattotheBelgsel 

21. Explain the following words — petorritnm, pempedida, eandetum, 
JEpona, Nantuates, peatm fahel and Bemida, What inferences do yon 
draw from the derivation of them I 

22. Exhibit, in a tabular form, the languages and dialects of the Clas- 
sical stock. 

28. What is the bearing of the statements of Tacitus and other an- 
cient writers respecting the following Germanic populations upon the eth- 
nological relations of the Angles,— Aviones, Beudigni, Suevi, Langobardi, 
Frisii* y arini I 
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24. Wliat 18 meMit hy the fbllowiqg term0, Froren^ Langiie d'Os^ 
Langue d'OjI, Lmunum, and NormaD-French V 

26. What langoageB, beaidea tlie Celtic and Latin, enter into the com- 
poeittOD of the Frencht 
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PART II. 

HISTOBY AND ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGB. 



CHAPTER L 

HISTORICAZ« iLND LOGICiLL ELEMENTS OF THE ENGLISH LANOUiLOX. 

$ 70. The Celtic elements of the present Englisli fall 
into five classes. 

1. Those that are of late introduction, and cannot be 
called original and constituent parts of the language. 
Some of such are the words flannel, crowd (a fiddle), 
from the Cambrian; and kerne (an Irish foot-soldier), 
galore (enough), tartan, plaid, &c., from the Gaelic 
branch. 

2. Those that are originally common to both the Celtic 
and Gothic stocks. Some of such are brother, mother, in 
Celtic brathair, mathair ; the numerals, &c. 

3. Those that have come to'us from the Celtic, but 
have come to us through the medium of another language. 
Some of such are druid and bard, whose itmnediate source 
is, not the Celtic but the Latin. 

4. Celtic elements of the Anglo-Norman, introduced 
into England after the Conquest, and occurring in that 
language as remains of the original Celtic of Gnul. 
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5. Those that have been retained firom the original 
Celtic of the island, and which form genuine consli- 
tuents of our language. These fall into three subdiyi- 
sions. 

a. Proper names — ^generally of geographical localities ; 
as the Thames^ Kent, &c. 

6. Common names retained in the provincial dialects 
of England, but not retained in the current language ; as 
gwethall^ household stuff, and gwlanen ^flannel in 
Herefordshire. 

c. Common names retained in the current language. — > 
The following list is Mr. Gamett's : — 



Basgawd 

BeHa 

Botwm 

Br^n 

Olwt 

Crochan 

Orog 

Owch 

Cwysed 

Oyl, Ojln 

Dantaeth 
Dam 

Deentor 

Fflaim 

Fflaw 

Ffynnell 

(air-hole) 
Gefyn (fetter) 



English, 

BiuikeL 

Barrow, 

Button, 

Bran, 

Clouty Rag, 

Crockery, 

Crook, Hook, 

Coek, in Cock- boat. 

Gusset. 
( Kiln (Kill, pro- 
( vine). 

Dainty, 

Dam, 

) Tenter, in Tenter- 
hook, 
) Fleam, Cattle-lan- 
eet. 
Flaw, 

Y Funnel. 

(jryve. 



Welsh. 
Greiddl 
Grual 
Gwald (hem, 

border) 
Gwiced (little 

door) 
Gwn 
Gwyfr 
Masg (stitch 

in netting) 
Mattog 
Mop* 
Rhail 

(fence) 
Rhashg 

(slice) 
Rhuwch 
Sawduriaw 
Syth (glue) 
Tacl 



Engluk. 

Oruel, 
\Welt 

\ WickeL 

Chwn, 

Wire, 

Mattock. 
Mop, 

lHaU. 
I Basher, 

Solder. 

Size, 

Tackle, 






§ 71. Latin of the first period, — ^Of the Latin intro- 
duced by Csesar and his successors, the few words re- 
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maining are those that relate to military affairs; viz, 
street {strata)] -coin (as in Lincoln^ Lindi cohnia)] 
-cest- (as in Gloucester ^^^glevce castra) firom caatra. 
The Latin words introduced between the time of Caesar 
and Hengist may be called the Latin of the first period^ 
or the Latin of the Celtic period, 

% 72. The Anglo'Sascon. — This is not noticed here, 
because, firom being the staple of the present language, it 
is more or less the subject of the book throughout. 

§ 73. TTie Danish, or Norse. — The pirates that pil- 
laged Britain, under the name of Danes, were not exclu- 
sively the inhabitants of Denmark. Of the three Scai^ 
dinavian nations, the Swedes took the least share, the 
Norwegians the greatest, in these invasions. 

The language of the three nations was the same ; the 
differences being differences of dialect. It was that 
which is now spoken in Iceland, having been once com- 
mon to Scandinavia and Denmark. 

The Danish that became incorporated with our lan- 
guage, under the reign of Canute and his sons, may be 
called the direct Danish element, in contradistinction to 
the indirect Danish of § 76. 

The determination of the amount of Danish in English 
is difficult. It is not difficult to prove a word Scandina- 
vian ; but, then, we must also show that it is not Ger- 
man as well. A few years back the current opinion was 
against the doctrine that there was much Danish in Eng- 
land. At present, the tendency is rather the other way. 
The following &cts are firom Mr. Gamett. — " Phil. Trans." 
vol. i. 

1. The Saxon name of the present town of Whitby in 
Yorkshire was Streoneshalch. The present name Whitby y 
Hvitby, or Whitetmvn, is Danish. 
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2. The Saxon name of the capital ol Derbyshire was 
Northweortheg. The present name is Danish. 

8. The termination -by ^ town is Norse. 

4. On a monument in Aldburgh church, Holdemesse, 
in the East Biding of Yorkshire, referred to the age of 
Edward the Confessor, is found the following inscrip- 
tion : — 

Ulf het arieran cyrice for hanwn and for Gimthara sanla. 
" Ulf bid rear the church for him and for the soul of Gunthar." 

Now, in this inscriptibn, 172^, in opposition to the 
Anglo-Saxon Wtdf^ is a Norse form ; whilst hanum is a 
Norse dative, and by no means an Anglo-Saxon one. — 
Old Norse hanunty Swedish hmom. 

6. The use of cU for to as the sign of the infinitiYe 
mood is Norse, not Saxon. It is the regular prefix 
in Icelandic, Danish, Swedish, and Feroic. It is also 
found in the northern dialects of the Old English, and 
in the particular dialect of Westmoreland at the present 
day. 

6. The use of swm for as ; e. g*, — swa sum we for- 
give oure detturs. 

7. Isolated words in the northern dialects are Norse 
rather than Saxon. 





Oamnum Dialect 


I^oree. 


Braid 


BemnUe 


Braas, iSioedL 


Eldin 


JFlHng 


Eld, DatL 


Force 


Waterfall " 


Fors, J>, SteeeL 


Gar 


Makt 


0^nL,8wetL 


GiU 


Ravine 


Gfl, Iceland. 


Greet 


Weep 


Grata, Iceland. 


Eet 


Carrion 


Kiod— flesh, Dan. 


Lait 


Seek 


hedeyDan. 


l3ftthe 


Bam 


LBdB,Dan. 


Idle 


LUOe 


UHe^Dan. 
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i 74. Roman of the second period. — Of the Latin 
introdaeed under the Christianised Saxon sovereigns, 
many words are extant. The relate chiefly to ecclesi- 
astical matters, jnst as the Latin of the Celtic period 
bore upon military affairs. Mynster, a minster, fnana^- 
terium; portic, a porch, porticus ; cluster, a cloister, 
claustrum ; munuc, a monk, monachus ; bisceop, a bishop, 
episcoptis; arce6i^ceop, archbishop, archiepiscopus ; sanctj 
a saint, sancttis; profost, a provost, propositus; pall, a 
pall, pallium; ccUic, a chalice, calix; candel, a candle, 
candela; psalter, a psalter, psalterium ; mcBsse, a mass, 
missa; pistel, an epistle, epistola; prtBdie-ian, to preach, 
prcedicare; prof-ian, to prove, probare. 

The following are the names of foreign plants and ani- 
mals : — Cornell, a camel, camelus; yip, elephant, elephas; 
ficbeam, fig-tree, Jicus; feferfuge, feverfew, febrifuga; 
peterselige, parsley, petroselinum. 

Others are the names of articles of foreign origin, as 
pipor, pepper, piper; purpur, purple, purpura; pumie- 
statiy pumicestone, pumex. 

This is the Latin of the second, or Saxon period. 

i 75. The Anglo-Norman element. — For practical 
purposes we may say that the French or Anglo-Norman 
element appeared in our language after the battle of 
Hastings, a.d. 1066. 

Previous, however, to that period we find notices of in- 
tercourse between the two countries. 

1. The^ residence in England of Louis Outremer. 

2. Ethelred 11. married Emma, daughter of Richard 
Duke of Normandy, and the two children were sent to 
Normandy for education. 

3. Edward the Confessor is particularly stated to 
have encouraged French manners and the French lan- 
guage in England. 

4 
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4. IngulphuB of Croydon speaks of his own knowledge 
of French. 

6. Harold passed some time in Normandy. 

6. The French article la, in the term la Drovej occurs 
in a deed of a. d. 976. 

The chief Anglo-Norman elements of our language are 
the terms connected with the feudal system, the terms 
relating tp war and chivalry, and a great portion of the 
law terms — duke, count, baron, viUain, service, chivalry, 
warrant, esquire, challenge, domain, &c. 

§ 76. When we remember that the word Norman 
means m>an of the north, that it is a Scandinavian, and 
not a French . word, that it originated in the invasions of 
the followers of RoUo and and other Norwegians, and that 
just as part of England was overrun 'by Pagan bucca- 
neers called Danes, part' of France was occupied by 
similar Northm£n, we see the likelihood of certain Norse 
words, finding their way into the French language, 
where they would be superadded to its original Celtic and 
Roman elements. 

The ezt^it to which this is actually the case has only 
been partially investigated. It is certain, however, that 
some French words are Norse or Scandmavian. Such, 
for instance, are several names of geographical^ localities 
either near the sea, or the river Seine, in other words, 
within that tract which was most especially occupied by 
the invaders. As is to be expected from the genius of 
the French language, these words are considerably altered 
in form. Thus, 



rOMB. 


ENOU0H. « 


FEVNOE. 


Toft 


Toft 


Tot 


Beck 


Beck 


Bee 


Flot 


Fleet* 


Fleur, Ac 




* Meaning diteh. 
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and in these shapea tiiey appear in the Norman names 
Yvetot, Caitdebec, and Harjleur, 6cc. 

Now any words thus introduced from the Norse of 
Scandinavia into the French of Normandy, might, by 
the Norman Conquest pf England, be carried fhrther, and 
so find their way into the English. * 

In such a case, they would constitute its indirect 
Scandinavian element. 

A list of these words has not been made; indeed 
the question requires far more investigation than it 
has met with. The names, however, of the islands 
Guerns^t/y Jers-ey, and Aldem-ey^ are certainly of the 
kind in question — since the -ey, meaning island, is the 
same as the -ey in Orkn-ey, and is the Norse rather than 
the Saxon form. 

§ 77. Latin of the third period. — ^This means the 
Latin which was . introduced between the battle of 
Hastings and the revival of literature. It chiefly ori- 
ginated in the cloister, in the universities, and, to a 
certain extent, in the courts of law. It must be (fistin- 
guished from the indirect Latin introduced as part and 
parcel of the Anglo-Norman. It has yet to be accu- 
rately analyzed. 

§ 78. Latin of the fourth period. — ^This means the 
Latin which has been introduced between the revival of 
literature and the present time. It has originated in the 
writings of learned men in general, and is distinguished 
from that of the previous periods by : 

1. Being less altered in form : 

2. Preserving, with* substantives, in many cases its 
original inflections; axis, axes ; basis, bases: 

3. Relating to objects and ideas for which the 
increase of the range of science in general has required 
a nomenclature. 
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i 79. Greek. — Worfs derived directly from tlie 
Greek are in the same predicament as the Latin of the 
third period — ^/uBnomenon, phenomena; criteriony crite- 
ria^ &c.; words which are only indirectly of Greek 
origin, being considered to belong to the language from 
which they were immediately introduced into the English. 
Such are deacon^ priest^ &c., introduced through the 
Latin. Hence a word like church proves no more in 
regard to a Greek element in English, than the word 
abbot proves in respect to a Syrian one. 

§ 80. The Latin of the fourth period and the Greek 
agree in retaining, in many cases, original inflexions 
rather than adopting the English ones ; in other words^ 
they agl-ee in being but imperfectly incorporated. The 
phaenomenon of imperfect incorporation is reducible to the 
following rules : — 

1. That it has a direct ratio to the date of the intro- 
duction, i.c., the more recent the word the more likely it 
is to retain its original inflexion. 

2. That it has a relation to the number of meanings 
belonging to the words: thus, when a single word has 
two meanings, the original inflexion expresses one, the 
English inflexion another — genitis, genii, often {spirits)y 
geniuses {men of genius), 

8. That it occurs with substantives only, and Ihat only 
in the expression of number. Thus, although the plural 
of substantives like aans and genius are Latin, the posses- 
sive cases are English. So also are the degrees of com- 
parison for adjectives, like circular, and the tenses, iSw5. 
for verbs, like peramhtdate. 

§ 81. The following is a list of the chief Latin sub- 
stantives introduced during the latter part of the fourth 
period ; , and preserving the Latin plural forms — 



LATIN OF FOURTH PEBIOD. 
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FIRST CLASa 
Wordt wkerein the Latin plural is the §ame ae the I,atin Hngular, 



(fl)Binff. 


Plur. 


(6) Sinff. 


Plur, 


Apparatus 


apparatus 


Caries 


carina 


Hiatus 


hiatus 


Congeries 


ooDgeri^a 


Impetus 


impettM 


Series 


series 






Species 


spedet 






Superficies 


8uperficitf< 




SECOND CLASS. 





Wards wlterein tlie Latin plttral is formed /ram the Latin singular hy 
ehafiffing tJic last syllable, 

(a). — W7iere the singtdar termination -a is changed in the plural 
into -DB : — 



Sifig. 


Plur. 


Formula 


formula 


Lamioa 


lamina; 


Larva 


larvev 


{h),'^}¥here the dng^Oar 


tnto-i:— 




Bing, 


Plur. 


Oalculwa 


calculi 


ColossM* 


colossi 


Convolvuluff 


convolvult 


FOCtM 


foci 


GenitM 


genii 


Magua 


magi 


Nautilva 


nautili 


(Esophagiia 


oesophagi 


iey-'Vniere the singular 


ifito-&>- 




8ing. 


Plur. 


Animalcul?^] 


t animalcula 


ArcanwTi 


arcana 


Collyrittw 


coUyria 


Datum 


data 


Deaideratwm 


desiderata 



Sing. 


Plur. 


Nebula 


nebulis 


Scoria 


scoridB. 



Sing. 


Plur. 


Polypw 


poiypt- 


Radiua 


radii 


RanuncultM 


ranunculi 


Sarcophagus 


sarcophagi 


SchirrhtM 


Bcfairrhl 


Stimnlut 


BtimuU 


TumultM 


tumuli 



Bmg. 


Plur. 


Effluvium 


effluvia 


Emporium 


emporia 


Encomium 


encomia 


Erratum 


errata 


Gymnasiwm 


gymnasia 
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aing. 


Plur. 


Swikg, 


Plur. 


Lmyium 


lixiyia 


Premivm 


premia 


Luettnim 


lustra 




scholia 


MsuBoleiim 


mauBolea 


Spectrum 


spectra 


Hedit<m 


media 


Speculi«m 


specula 


MemorandtMn memoranda 


Stratum 


strata 



Menstruum menstrua 
Momentum 



Succedaneum succedaneo. 



(d).'— Where the Hngular terminaHon -tt is changed in the plwred 



tfKo-es:— 








Sing. 


Plwr. 


aing. 


Plur, 


Amanuensw 




Ellipsw 


ellip8«a 


Analysis 


analyse* 


Emphasta 


emphas^a 


AntithesM 


antithes^a 


HypothesM 


hypothestfa 


A^ 


Bxee 


OasM 


oastfa 


BasM 


\MS0a 


Parentbesw 




CrisM 


criM« 


SynthesM 


syntheeea 


BinresM 


diisrestfa 

THIRD 


Thesia 
CLAS& 


tiiestfa 



Werde wherein the plural ia formed by ineerting -e between the Uut 
two eounda of the eingtdar, to that the former nymber alwag* eontaine a 
egllaUe more than the latter : — 

Sing. Plur. 

apec-a apic^a 

appendic-a appendioaa 

calic-a calic^a 

cicalric-a dcatricea 

belies * helictfa 
indec-a indicea 

radic-a radicea 

verteo-a Yertic^a 

▼orteo-a yortioaa 



Apex eounded 

Appendix — 

Galiz — 

CicatEix — 

Helix — 

Index — 

Radix ~ 

Vertex — 

Vortex — 



In all these words the <; of the singnlar number is sounded as Is; of the 
plural, as «. 



{ 82. The following is a list of the chief Greek 
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86 



substantives lately introduced, and preserving the Oreek 
plural forms — 

FIRST CLASS. 

Worda where the singular tenninatum -on U changed in the plural 
into -a : — 

Plur. 



Sing. 
Aphelion 
Perihelion 
Automaton 



Plur. 
aphelia 
perihelia 
automata 



criteria 



Sing. 
Criterion 
Ephemeron 
Fhuoaiaiesaon phaaoomeiia. 



SECOND CLASS. 

Wards where the plural is formed from the original root hy adding 
either -es or -a, but where the singular rejects the last letter of the original 
root 

Plurals in -es : — 



Original root. 
Apaid- 
Cautharid- 


Plur. 
apsid«« 
caDtharide« 


Sing. 
apsis 
cantharis 


Chryaalid- 

Ephemerid- 

Tripod- 


chrysalides 

ephemeridea 

tripodtf« 

Plurals in -a : — 


chrysalis 

ephemeris 

tripos. 


Original root 
Dogmat- 
Lemmat- 


Plur. 

dogmata 

lemmata 


Sing. 
dogma 
lemma 


Miasmata 


miasmata 


miasmflk''^ 



§ 83. Miscellaneous elements, — Of miscellaneous ele- 
ments we liave two sorts ; those that are incorporated 
in our language, and are currently understood {e. g., the 
Spanish word sherry, the Arabic word alkali, and the 
Persian word turban), and those that, even amongst the 
educated, are considered strangers. Of this latter kind 



« This list is taken from Smart's valuable and logical English 
Gtammar. 
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(amongst many others) are the oriental words hMm/mufn^ 
kaftan^ giil, &c. 

Of the currently understood miscellaneous elements of 
the English language, the most important are from the 
French ; some of which agree with those of the Latin of 
the fourth period, and the Greek, in preserving the French 
plural forms — as beau, beaux, billets-doux. 

Italian, — Some words of Italian origin do the same ; 
as virtuoso, virtuosi. 

Hebrew. — The Hebrew words, cherub and seraph do 
the same ; the form cherub-dm, and seraph-im being not 
only plurals but Hebrew plurals. 

Beyond the words deri)^ from these five languages, 
none form their plural other than after the English 
method, i. e., in -s, as waltzes, from the German word 
waltz. 

§ 84. Hence we have a measure of the extent to which 
a language, which, like the English, at one and the same 
time requires names for many objects, comes in contact 
with the tongues of half the world, and has moreover, 
a great power of incorporating foreign elements, derives 
fresh words from varied sources ; as may be seen from 
the following incomplete notice of the languages which 
have, in different degrees, supplied it with new terms. 
. Arabic. — Admiral, alchemist, alchemy, alcohol, alcove, 
alembic, algebra, alkali, assassin. 

Persian. — Turban, caravan, dervise, (fcc. 

Turkish. — Coffee, bashaw, divan, scimitar, janisary, 
&c. 

Hindoo langua^ges. — Calico, chintz, cowrie, curry, lac, 
muslin, toddy, &c. 

Chinese.-— TeB^ bohea, .congou, hyson, soy; nankin, 
&c. 
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Malay. — Bantam (fowl), gamboge, rattan, sago, shad- 
dock, &c. 

Polynesian, — ^Taboo, tattoo. 

Tungtisian or some similar Siberian lang^iage. — 
Mammoth, the bones of which are chiefly from the banks 
of the Lena. 

North American Indian, — Squaw, wigwam, pemmi- 
can. 

Peruvian, — Charki = prepared meat; ifhffoae jerked 
beef. 

Caribbean. — ^Hammock. 

§. 86. A distinction is drawn between the direct and 
indirect, the latter leading to the ultimate origin of 
words. 

Thus a word borrowed into the English from the 
French, might have been borrowed into the French from 
the Latin, into the Latin from the Greek, into the Greek 
fit>m the Persian, &c., and so ad infinitum. 

The investigation of this is a matter of literary curio- 
sity rather than any important branch of philology. 

The ultimate known origin of many common words 
sometimes goes back to a great date, and points to extinct 
languages — 

Ancient Nubian. — ^Barbarous. 

Ancient Egyptian. — Ammonia. 

Ancient Syrian. — Cyder. 

Ancient Lycian. — ^Pandar. 

Ancient Lydian. — Mseander. 

Aficient Persian. — ^Paradise. 

{ 86. Again, a word from a given language may be 
introduced by more lines than one ; or it may be intro- 
duced twice over; once at an earlier, and again at a 
later period. In such a case its form will, most pro- 
bably, vary; and, what is more, its meaning as well. 
4* 
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Words of this sort may be called di-morphic^ their iK- 
marphism having originated in one of two reasons — a 
difference of channel or a difference of date. Instances 
of the first are, sprupy sherbet^ and shrub, all originally 
from the Arabic^ srb ; but introduced differently, viz., 
the first through the Latin, the second through the Per- 
sian, and the third through the Hindoo. Instances of 
the second are words like minster, introduced during the 
Anglo-Saxon, as contrasted with monastery, introduced 
during the Anglo-Norman period. By the proper ap- 
plication of these processes, we account for words so dif- 
ferent in present form, yet so identical in origin, as priest 
and presbyter, episcopal and bishop, <f*c. 

§ 87. Distinction. — The history of the languages that 
have been spoken in a particular country, is .a different 
subject from the history of a particular language. The 
history of the languages that have been spoken in the 
United States of America, is the history of Indian lan- 
guages. The history of the languages of the United 
States is the history of a Germanic language. 

§ 88. Words of foreign simulating a vernacular arir 
gin. — These may occur in any mixed language whatever ; 
they occur, however, oftener in the English than in any 
other. 

Let a word be introduced from a foreign language 
— ^let it have some resemblance in sound to a real English 
term : lastly, let the meanings of the two words be not 
absolutely incompatible. We may then have a word 
of foreign origin taking the appearance of an English 
one. Such, amongst others, are beef-eater, from btBuf- 
fetter ; sparrov)-grass, asparagus ; Shotover, Chateau- 
VvTt ;"" Jerusalem, GHrasole /t Spanish beef eatery spina 

* As in Shotover Bill, near Oxford 
t As in Jmitmlm mrtickoH. 
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b^kUt; periwig, peruke; runagaie, renegade; lute- 
siring, lustrine ;* O yes, Oyez ! ancient, ensign.t 

Dog<heap. — This has nothing to do with dogs. The 
first syllable is god ^ good transposed, and the seoond 
the ch^ in chapman (^merchant) cheap, and Ecut- 
cheap. In Sir J. MandeviUe, we find godrkepe^good 
bargain. 

Skylarking. — Nothing to do with larks of any sort ; 
still less the particular species, cUauda arvensis. The 
word improperly spelt l-a^r-k, and banished to the slang 
regions of the English language, is the Anglo-Saxon lae 
^game, or sport ; wherein the a is sounded as in father 
(not as in farther). Lek^game, in the present Scan- 
dinayian languages. 

ZadMory Macaulay ^ Zumalacarr^td ; Billy Ruf- 
fian =« BMerophon ; Sir Roger Dowlas =« Surajah Dow- 
lah, although so limited to the common soldiers and 
sailors, who first used them, as to be exploded vulgarisms 
rather than integral parts of the language, are examples 
of the same tendency towards the irregular accommodation 
of misunderstood foreign terms. 

Birdholt. — An incorrect name for the gadus lota, or 
eU-pout, and a transformation of barbote. 

Whistle-Jish. — ^The same ior gadus mustela, or weasel- 
fish. 

lAquoriee » glycyrrhiza. 

Wormwood ^weremuth, is an instanceof a word firom 
lihe same language, in an antiquated shape, being equally 
laransformed with a word of really foreign origin. 

i 89. Sometimes the transformation of the name has 

^ftgendered a change in the object to which it applies, 

or, at least, has evolved new ideas in connection with it. 

How easy for a j^erson who used the words beef-eater. 

•Aittrtofdlk f ^neitfiK Omiio-^ GMhdlii.'' 
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sparroW'gTMs, or Jerusalem^ to believe that the officers 
designated by the former either eat or used to eat more 
beef than any other people ; that the second word was the 
name for a grciss or herb of which sparrows were fond ; 
and that Jerusalem artichokes came from Palestine. 

What has just been supposed has sometimes a real 
occurrence. To account for the name of SIiotover-MU, I 
have heard that Little John shot over it. Here the 
confusion, in order to set itself right, breeds a. fiction. 
Again, in chess, the piece now called the qtieerij was 
originally the elephant. This was in Persian, ferz. 
In French it became vierge, which, in time, came to be 
mistaken for a derivative, and virgo^the virgin, the 
lady, the queen. 

§ 90. Sometimes, where the form of a word in re- 
spect to its sound is not affected, a false spirit of acoom^ 
modation introduces an unetymological spelling; as 
frontispiece, from frontispecium, sovereign, firom sov^ 
rano, Colleague from collega, lanthorn (old orthography) 
from lanterna. 

The value of forms like these consists in their showing 
that language is affected by false etymologies as well as 
by true ones. 

♦ ♦ * ♦ » * • 

§ 91. In lambkin and lancet, the final syllables {-kin 
and -et) have the same power. They both express the 
idea of smallness or diminutiveness. These words are 
but two out of a multitude, the one {lamb) being of 
Saxon, the other (lance) of Norman origin. The same 
is the case with the superadded syllables: -kin being 
Saxon ; -et Norman. Now to add a Saxon terminatioa 
to a Norman word, or vice versA, is to corrupt the English 
language. 

This leads to some observation respecting tb&-^ 
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I 92. Introduction of new words and Hybridism. — 

Hybridism is a term derived from hj/bridnz, a mongrel ; 
a Latin word of Greek extraction. 

Tlie terminations -ize (as in criticize), -ism (as in crit- 
idsm), -ic (as iQ comic) — these, amongst many others, are 
Greek terminations. To add them to words not of Greek 
origin is to be guilty of hybridism. Hence, toitticism is 
objectionable. 

The terminations -ble (as in penetrable), -bUity (as in 
penetrability), -al (as in parental) — ^these, amongst many 
others, are Latia terminations. To add them to words not 
of Latin origin is to be gnilty of hybridism. 

Hybridism is the commonest fault that accompanies 
the introduction of new words. The hybrid additions to 
the English language are most numerous in works on sci- 
ence. 

It must not, however, be concealed that several well 
established words are hybrid ; and that, even in the wri- 
tings of the classical Roman authors, there is hybridism 
between the Latin and the Greek. 

Nevertheless, the etymological view of every word of 
foreign origin is, not that it is put together in England, 
but that it is brought whole from the language to which it 
is vernacular. Now no derived word can be brought whole 
from a language unless, in that language, all its parts ex- 
ist. The word penetrability is not derived from the Eng- 
lish word penetrable, by the addition of -ty. It is the 
Latin word penetrabilitas imported. 

In derived words all the parts must belong to one and 
the same language, or, changing the expression, every 
derived word must have a possible form, in the language 
from, which it is taken. Such is the rule againjt hy- 
bridism. 

§ 98; A true word sometimes takes the appearance of 
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a hybrid without really being so. The -ide, in tcicfe, ia 
apparently the same as tfie -icle in radicle. Now, as ice 
is Gothic, and -icle classical, hybridism is simulated. ^ J^biS^ 
however, is not a derivative but a compound ; its parta be^ 
ing is and gicd, both Anglo-Saxon words.* 

§ 94. On incampletian of the radical. — ^Let there be> 
in a given language a series of roots ending in -f, as s<Bsndt. 
Let a euphonic influence eject the -^, as often as the word} 
occurs in the nominative case. Let the nominative case 
be erroneously considered to represent the root, or radical, ^ 
of the word. Let a derivative word be formed accord- 
ingly, t. e., on the notion that the nominative form and the 
radical form coincide. Such a derivative will exhibit only 
a part of the root ; in other words, the radical will be in- 
complete. 

Now all this is what actually takes place in word& like 
h(Bmo-ptysi9 {spitting- of blood)y semaphore (a sort of 
telegraph). The Greek imparisyllabics eject a part of the 
root in the nominative case ; the radical forms being h/B-^ 
mat' and scemat-, not hcemr- and sawr. 

Incompletion of the radical is one of the commonest 
causes of words being coined faultily. It must not, how- 
ever, be concealed, that even in the classical writers, we 
^ have in words like Harpfio^ examples of incompletion of 
the radical. 

# « « « « • 

§ 95. The preceding chapters have paved the way for 
a distinction between the historical analysis of a language, 
and the logical analysis of one. 

Let the present language of England (for illustration's 
sake only) consist of 40,000 words. Of these let 80,000 

* Be she constant, be -she fickle, 
Be she flame, or be she iclele. 

Sir a Ssmnr. 
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be Anglo-Saxon, 6,000 Anglo-Norman, 100 Celtic, 10 
Latin of the first, 20 Latin of the second, and 30 Latin of 
the third period, 50 Scandinavian, and the rest miscellane- 
ous. In this case the language is considered according to 
the historical origin of the words that compose it, and the 
analysis is an historical analysis. 

But it is very evident that the English, or any other 
language, is capable of being contemplated in another 
view, and that the same number of words may be very dif- 
ferently classified. Listead of arranging them according 
to the languages whence they are derived, let them be 
disposed according to the meanings that they convey. 
Let it be said, for instance, that out of 40,000 words, 
10,000 are the names of natural objects, that 1000 denote 
abstract ideas, that 1000 relate to warfare, 1000 to church 
matters, 500 to points of chivalry, 1000 to agriculture, 
and so on through the whole. In this case the analysis 
is not historical but logical; the words being classed 
not according to their w^iffin, but according to their 
meaning. . 

Now the logical and historical analyses of a language 
generally in some degree coincide ; that is, terms for a 
certain set of ideas come from certain languages ; just as 
in English a large proportion of our chemical terms are 
Arabic, whilst a stiU larger one of our legal ones are 
Anglo-Norman, 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE RELATION OF THE ENGLISH TO THE ANGLO-SAXON, AND 



THE STAGES OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 



i 96. The relation of the present English to the An- 
glo-Saxon is that of a modern language to an ancient 
one : the words modern and ancient being used in a de- 
fined and technical sense. 

Let the word smit>um illustrate this. Smi^-um^, the 
dative plural of smi^, is equivalent in meaning to the 
English to smiths, or to the Latin fabr4s. Smi^um, 
however, is a single Anglo-Saxon word (a substantive, 
and nothing more) ; whilst its English equivalent is two 
words (t. c, a substantive with the addition of a preposi- 
tion). The letter s, in smiths, shows that the word is plu- 
ral. The -um, in smi^um, does this and something more. 
It is the sign of the dative case plural. The -um, in 
smi^um, is the part of a word. The preposition ^o is a 
separate word with an independent existence. Smt^tim 
is the radical syllable smi^ + the subordinate inflectional 
syllable -um, the sign of the dative case. The combina- 
tion to sm,iths is the substantive smAths + the preposition 
to, equivalent in power to the sign of a dative case, but 
different from it in form. As far, then, as the words just 
quoted is concerned, the Anglo-Saxon differs from the 
English by expressing an idea by a certain modification 
of the form, of the root, whereas the modem English de- 
liotes the same idea by the addition of a preposition ; in 
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other words, the Saxon inflection is superseded by a cam- 

bination of words. 

The sentences in italics are mere variations of the 

same general statement. 1. The earlier the stage of a 
given language the greater the amount of its inflection- 
aZ forms^ and the later the stage of a given language^ 
the smaller the amount of them, 2. As languages he- 
come nMdem they substitute prepositions and aurUiary 
verbs for cases atui tenses. 3. The amount of inflection 
is in the inverse proportion to the amount of prepositions 
and auxiliary verbs. 4. In the course of time languages 
drop their inflections^ and substitute in its stead circumr 
locutions by means of prepositions, 6^c. The reverse 
never takes place. 6. GHven two modes of expression^ 
the one inflectional (smi^um), the other circumlocutionoT 
(to smiths), we can state that the first belongs to an early, 
the second to a late, state of language. 

The present chapter, then showing the relation of the 
English to the Anglo-Saxon, shows something more. It 
exhibits the general relation of a modem to an ancient 
language. As the English is to the Anglo-Saxon, so are 
the Danish, Swedish, and Norwegian, to the old Norse ^ 
and so are the French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Ro- 
manese and Wallachian to the Latin, and the Romaic to 
the ancient Greek. 

§ 97. Contrasted with the English, the Anglo-Saxon 
has (among others) the following differences. 

NOUNS. 

1. Gender. — In Anglo-Saxon there were three gen- 
ders, the masculine, the feminine, and the neuter. With 
adjectives each gender had its peculiar declension. With 

* Or peripkratHe, 
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substantives also there were appropriate terminations, 
though only to a certain degree. 

2. The definite article varied with the gender of its 
sahstantive ; \<Bt eage, the eye; se stearra, the star ; seo 
tunge, the tongue. 

3. Number. — The plural form in -en (as in oxen), rare 
in English, was common in Anglo-Saxon. It was the 
regular termination of a whole declension ; e. g., eagan^ 
eyes; stearrarij stars; tungan, tongues. Besides this, 
the Anglo-Saxons had forms in -u and -o as ricu, king- 
doms; gifa, gifts. The termination -s, current in the 
present English, was confined to a single gender and to a 
single declension, as endas, ends ; dagos, days ; smi^ns, 
smiths. 

4. Ccise, — Of these the Saxons had, for their substan- 
tives, at least three ; viz., the nominative, dative, genitive. 
With the pronouns and adjectives there was a true accu- 
sative fi)rm ; imd with a few especial words an ablative or 
instrumental one. SfnV6, a smith; sinV6e, to a smith; 
smiles, of a smith. Plural, smV6as, smiths ; smi^um, 
to smiths ; smUta, of smiths : ^, he ; hine, him ; hitn, to 
him ; his, his : se, the ; ^a, the ; ^y, with the ; ^am, to 
the ; \(BS, of the. 

6. Declension. — In Anglo-Saxon it was necessary to 
determine the declension of a substantive. There was 
the weak, or simple declension for words ending in a vowel 
(as, eage, steorra, tunga), and the strong declension for 
words ending in a consonant {smi^, sprcec, leaf). The 
letters i and u were dealt with as semivowels, somi-vowels 
being dealt with as consonants ; so that words like sunu 
and gifu belonged to the same declension as smi^ and 
sfprdc. 

6. Definite and bidefinite form of adjectives. — ^In 
Anglo-Saxon each adjective had two forms, one definite 
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a&d <me indefinite. There is nothing of this kind in 
English. We say a good sword, and the good sword 
equally. In Anglo-Saxon, however, the first combina- 
tion would be se gode sweord, the second An god sweord, 
the definite form being distinguished firom the indefinite 
by the addition of a voweL 

T. Pronouns personal, — The Anglo Saxon language 
had for the first two persons a dual number ; inflected as 
follows : 

\tt Person, 2nd Perton, 

Kwn. Wit We two Ncm, Git Te two. 

Aee, Udc ITatwo Ace, Inoe You two 

Gen, Unoer Of us two Gen, Incer Ofywktwo, 

Besides this, the demonstrative, possessive, and relative 
pronouns, as well as the numerals twa and \reo^ had a 
fuller declension than they have at present. 

VERBS. 

8. Mood, — The subjunctive mood that in the present 
English (with one exception*) differs from the indicative 
only in the third person singular, wajs in Anglo-Saxon 
considerably different firom the indicative. 



Indicative Mood. 
Pret,8ing, 1. Lufige. Plur. 1. 



^ 



2. Lufast 2. ^ L\jfiai5. 

8. Lu&iS 8. 

Subjwnctive Mood, 
Pres, Sing, 1. ^ Plur, 

2. > Lufige 2. \ LufioQ. 



8. 



■^l- 



* ThtX of the verb substantiye, if I were, snbjonctiye, as opposed to 
/tKM» lodicattve. 
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The Saxon infinitive ended in -an (lufian), and besides 
this there was a so-called gerundial form, to lufigenne. 

Besides these there were considerable differences in 
respect to particular words ; but of these no notice is 
taken ; the object being to indicate the differences between 
the ancient and modern stages of a language in respect to 
grammatical strticture. 

9. To bring about these changes a certain amount of 
time is, of course, necessary ; a condition which suggests 
the difficult question as to the rate at which languages 
change. This is different for different languages ; but as 
the investigation belongs to general philology rather than 
to the particular history of the English language, it finds 
no place here. 

§ 98. The extent, however, to which external causes 
may accelerate or retard philological changes, is not foreign 
to our subject ; the influence of the Norman Conquest, 
upon the previous Anglo-Saxon foundation, being a prob- 
lem of some difficulty. 

At the first glance it seems to have been considerable, 
especially in the way of simplifying the grammar. Yet 
the accuracy of this view is by no means imequivocal. 
The reasons against it are as follows : 

a. In Friesland no such conquest took place. Yet the 
modern Frisian, as compared with the ancient, is nearly 
as simple in its grammatical structure, as the English is 
when compared with the Anglo-Saxon. 

h. In Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, no such con- 
quest took place. Yet the modern Danish and Swedish, 
as compared with the Old Norse, are nearly as simple in 
their grammatical structure, as the English is, when com- 
pared with the Anglo-Saxon. 

The question requires more investigation than it has 
met with. 
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An extract from Mr. Hallam's " History of literature" 
closes the present section, and introduces the next. 



'* Nothing caD be more difficalt^ except hj an arbitraiy line, than 
to determine the commencement of the EngUah language; not to 
much, as in those on the Continent, because we are in want of m** 
terials, but rather from an opposite reason, the possibility of showing 
a very gradual successioo of verbal changes that ended in a change 
of denomination. We should probably experience a similar difficulty, 
if wo knew equally well the current idiom of France or Italy in the 
seventh and eighth centuries. For when we compare the earliest 
English of the thirteenth century with the Anglo-Saxon of the twelfth, 
it seems hard to pronounce why it should pass for a separate language, 
rather than a modification or simplification of the former. We must 
conform, however, to usage, and say that the Anglo-Saxon was con- 
verted into English: — 1. By contracting and otherwise modifying 
the pronunciation and orthography of words. 2. By omitting many 
inflections, especially of the noun, and consequently making more use 
of articles and auxiliaries. 8. By the introduction of French deriva- 
tives. 4. By using less inversion and ellipsis, especially in poetry. 
Of these, the second alone, I think, can be considered as sufficient to 
describe a new form of language; and this was brought about so 
gradually, that we are not relieved from much of our difficulty, as to 
whether some compositions shall pass for the latest ofispring'of the 
naother, or the earlier fruits of the daughter's fertility. It ia a. proof 
of this difficulty that the best masters of our ancient language have lately 
introduced the word Semi-Saxon, which is to cover everything from a. n. 
1160 to A. D. 1260."— Chapter I 47. 



i 99. This shows that hj the middle of the 12th cen- 
tury, the Anglo-Saxon of the standard Anglo-Saxon au- 
thors, had undergone such a change as to induce the 
scholars of the present age to denominate it, not Saxon, 
but >Se77ii-Saxon. It had ceased to be genuine Saxon, but 
had not yet become English. 

Some, amongst others, of the earlier changes of the 
standard Anglo-Saxon are, 

1. The substitution of -an for -a*, in the plural of 
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substantives, munucan for munucas (monJcs) ; and^ con- 
versely, the substitution of -s for -n, as steorres for 
steorran (stars). 

2. The ejection or shortening of final vowels, feet 
ylc for ^mt ylce ; sone {or sunu ; name for nama ; dag-es 
for dagos. 

8. The substitution of -n for -m in the dative case, 
hwUon for hwilum, 

4. The ejection of the -n of the infinitive mood, cumme 
for cuman {to come), nemne for nemnen {to name). 

5. The ejection of -en in the participle passive, I-kote 
for gehaten {called, hight). 

6. The gerundial termination -enne, superseded by the 
infinitive termination -en ; as to lufian for to lufienne^ or 
lufgenne. 

7. The substitution of -en for -ab in the persons plur 
ral of verbs ; hi depen {they call) for hi clypia^, &c. 

The preponderance (not the occasional occurrence) of 
forms like those above constitute Semi-Saxon in contra- 
distinction to standard Saxon, classical Saxon, or Anglo- 
Saxon proper. 

§ 100. Old English stage. — Further changes convert 
Semi-Saxon into Old English. Some, amongst others, are 
the following : — 

1. The ejection of the dative plural termination -UTn, 
and the substitution of the preposition to and the plural 
sign -« ; as to smiths for smi^um. Of the dative sing- 
gular the -c is retained {ende, worde) ; but it is by no 
means certain that, although recognized in writing, it was 
equally recognized in pronunciation also. 

2. The ejection of -es in the genitive singular whenever 
the preposition o/" came before it; Godes love {GocTs 
love), but the love of God, and not the love of Godes. 

8. The syllable -6^ as a sign of the genitive case ex- 
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tended to all genders and to all declensions ; hearts for 
heortan ; sun^s for sunnan. 

4. The same in respect to the plural number ; aterres 
for stearran ; sans for suna. 

5. The ejection of -na in the genitive plural ; as of 
tunges for tungena, 

6. The use of the word thsj as an article, instead of 
se, &c. 

The preponderance of the forms above (and not their 
mere occasional occurrence) constitutes Old English in 
contradistinction to Semi-Saxon. 

§ 101. In the Old English the following forms pre- 
dominate. 

1. A fuller inflection of the demonstrative pronoun, 
or definite article ; fan, ^enne^ YcBre, fatn ; — ^in contra- 
distinction to the Middle English. 

2. The. presence of the dative singular in -e ; ende, 
smithe, 

3. The existence of a genitive plural in -r or -ra; 
heara^ theirs ; aUer^ of all. This, with substantives and 
adjectives, is less common. 

4. The substitution of heo for they^ of heora for their^ 
oi hem ior them, 

5. A more frequent use of min and /Am, for m/y and 
tky ^ — ^in contradistinction to both Middle aAd Modem 
English. 

6. The use of heo for she ; — in contradistinction to 
Middle 'and Modern English and Old Lowland Scotch, 

7. The use of broader vowels ; as in iclepud or icle- 
pod (for ideped or yclept) ; geongost, youngest ; ascode^ 
asked ; eldore, elder. 

8. The use of the strong preterits (see the chapter on 
the tenses of verbs), where in the present English the 
weak form is found — wes, wop, dcdf, for waxed, wept, 
delved. 
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9. The omission not only of the gerandial termina- 
tion -enne, but also of the infinitive sign -en after to ; to 
kontey to speke ; — ^in contradistinction to Semi-Saxon. 

10. The substitution of -en for -cj> or -cb, in the first 
and second persons plural of verbs ; we wollen, we mil : 
heo schtdleUj they should. 

11. The comparative absence of the articles se and seo. 

12. The substitution of ben and beeth, for synd and 
syndon^wej ye, they are. 

i 102. Concerning the extent to which the Anglo- 
Norman was used, I retail the following statem^its and 
quotations. 

1. ** Letters even of a private nature were written in Latin till the 
beginning of the reign of Edward L, soon after 1270, when a suddeii 
change brought in the use of French." — Mr. Hallarriy eommunieated by Mr. 
Stevenaan (Literature of Europe^ i. 52, and note). 

2. Conversation between the members of the Universities was ordered 
to be carried on either in Latiu or -French: — " Si qua inter seproferantf 
€6Uoquio Latino vel saltem Gallico per/ruantur." — Statutes of Oriel 
College^ Oxford. — Hallatn, ibid from Warton. 

8. " The Minutes of the Corporation of London, recorded in the Town 
Clerk's Oiffice, were in French, as well as the Proceedings in Parliament^ 
and in the Courts of Justice.*" — Ibid, 

4. *' In Grammar Schools, boys were made to construe their Latin Into 
French " — Ibid. " P'ii£ri in scholia, contra morem casterarum nationtan^ et 
Normannorwrn. adventu, derelicto proprio vulgaris consfruere Gallice comr 
pelluntur. Item quod jUii nobilium ab ipsis cunabidorum crepundiis ad 
Gallieum idiomn informantur. Quibus profeeto rurales homines astir 
mvXari volentes, ut per hoe speetabUiores videantUTy Francigenari saiagutU 
omni nisur—Higden {Ed. Gale, p. 210). 

h 108. The reigns of Edward III., and Richard EL, 
may be said to form a transition from the Old to the 
Middle ; those of Mary and Elizabeth from the Middle to 
the New, Recent or Modem English. No very definite 
line of demarcation, however, can be drawn. 
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} 104. The present tendencies of the English may be 
determined by observation : and as most of them will be 
noticed in the etymological part of this yolume, the few 
here indicated must be locked upon as illustrations only. 

1. The distinction between the subjunctive and indi- 
cative mood is likely to pass away. We verify this by the 
very general tendency to say if it is, and if he speaks^ 
rather than if it be, and if he speak. 

2. The distinction between the participle passive and 
the past tense is likely to pass away. We verify this by 
the tendency to say it is broke, and he is smote, far it is 
broken and he is smitten. 

8. Of the double forms, sung and sang, drank and 
dnvnk, (fee, one only will be the permanent. 
^ As stated above, these tendencies are but a few out of 
many, and have been adduced in order to indicate the 
subject rather than to exhaust it. 
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QUESTIONa 

1. Classify the Celtic elements of the English language. 

2. Enumerate the diief periods during which words from the Latiii 
were introduced into English, and classify the Latin elements ae> 
oordingly. 

8. What words were introduoed directly bj the Danes, Soandmft- 
-vians, or Norsemen! What indirectly i Through what language did^ 
these latter come ? 

4. Give the dates of the Battle of Hastings, and of the reigns of 
Louis Outremer, Ethelred 11^ and Edward the . Oonfeasctt-. What was 
the amount of Norman-French elements in England anterior to the Con- 
quest? 

6. Give the languages from whence the following words were intro- 
duced into the English— ^ann«/ jerked (as to beef\ hammock^ apparatut, 
waltz. Seraph, plaid, street, muslin, 

& Distinguish between the direct, indire^ and ultimate origiD of 
introduced words. What words have we in English which are supposed 
to have originated in the Ancient .^yptian, the Syrian, and the languages 
of Asia Minor ? 

7. Under what different forms do the following words appear in 
English — mtytuisterium, Tpttr^intpos, htUrKoicos. Account for these difibr- 
ences. Syrup, shrub, and sherbet, all originate from the same word 
Explain the present difference. 

8. Give the direct origin (».«., the languages from which they were 
immediately introduced) oi-^Dntid, epistle, chivalry, cyder, mesander. 
Give the indirect origin of the same. 

9. Investigate the process by which a word like sparrouhyrass, ap- 
parently of English origin, is, in reality, derived from the Latin word 
asparagus. Point out the incorrectness in the words froniispieee, totr 
Uagvie, and lanthom. 
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la To vhat «zteet may Mrte^ and to what extent may OtiUe words, 
not found in the current language of Englwh, be firand in the provineiil 
dialecta? 

11. What were the original names of the towns WhUbjf and Derb^i 
From what language are the present names derived t Give the reason fir 
your answer. 

12. Show the extent to which the logical and hitUmeal analyses 
coincide in respect to the words introduced from the Roman of the second 
period, the Arabic, the Anglo-Norman, and ttie Celtic of the emrrent 



1 8. What are the plural forms of criterion^ axU, genius^ index, dogma f 
When is a w(»*d introduced from a foreign language ferfecUy, iHmo 
imperfectly inc<»:porated witii the language into which it is imported ff Is 
the following expression correct — the chemlnm that iingeth aloft f It no^ 
why? 

14. What is ttiere exceptionable in the words eemapHore (meaning 
a sort of telegraph), and witticism. Give the etymologies of the words 
icicle^ radicle, and radical. 

15. What are the singular forms of cantharidea, phenomena, and 
data? 

16. What are the stages of the English language! How does the 
present differ from the older ones ? 

17. Exhibit in detail the inflections of the Anglo-Saxon a) noun, 
and b) verb, which are not foimd in the present English. What is 
the import of the loss of inflections, and their replacement by sepa- 
rate words! What is the nature of such words in nouns t What in 
verbs? 

18. Contrast the • syntax of the Anglo-Saxon with fbe Modem 
Eng^h adjectivcL What is the English for the Anglo-Saxon words vfit, 
uncyincerf 

19. Express, in general terms, tlie chief points wherein a modem 
language differs from an andent one : or, rather, the points wherein the 
difikrent stages of the same hinguage differ. 

20. Investigate the influence of the Korman Conquest on tiie 
l&i gliah Explain the terms Semi-Saxon, Old English, and Middle 
IgngliiA- Compare the stages of the English with those of Htub other 
Gothic tongues. ^ 

21. Give the Modem English for the following forms and ex- 
pressions — mumbcae, steorran, to lufienne. What are the Anglo^axon 
forms of mwnucany HeorreSy i-hotte, elepenf Translate the Latin word 
omnium, (genitive plural of omnts) into Old English. Translate 
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«1m Gnek 4 ^ r^ into Ai^lofiazon, Old Eog^lish, and Modem 

22. Inyettigate the ezftent to which the Ai^Io-NaniiMi saperaeded 
the Anglo-Saxon rabeequent to the Oonqnest Is any further change in 
the grammatical stmctiire of oar language probaUeff If so^ what do jaa 
oonaider will be the nature of itt 



PART III. 

SOUNDS, LETTEBS, PBONtTlfCJIATION^. BPELIINO, 



CHAPTER I. 

OENERAL NATURE AND CERTAIN PROPERTIES OF ARTICULATE 
SOUN]>& 

§ 105. To two points connected with the subject 
of the following chapter, the attention of the reader is 
requested. 

a. In the comparison of sounds the ear is liable to be 
misled by the eye. Thus — 

The syllables ka and ga are similar syllables. The 
vowel is in each the same, and the consonant is but 
slightly different. Hence the words ka and ga are more 
allied to each other than the words ka and ha, ka and 
to, &c., because the consonantal sounds of k and g are 
more allied than the consonantal sounds oi k and by k 
and L 

Comparing the syllables ga and Aro, we see the 
affinity between the sounds, and we see it at the first 
glance. It lies on the surface, and strikes the ear at 
once. 

It is, however, very evident that ways might be 
devised, or might arise firom accident, of concealing the 
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likeness between the two sounds, or, at any rate, of 
making it less palpable. One of snch ways would be 
a fisiulty mode of spelling. If instead of ga we wrote 
gha the following would be the effect : the syllable wotild 
appear less simple than it really was ; it would look as 
if it consisted of three parts instead of two, and con- 
sequently its a£Snity to ka would seem less than it realty 
was. It is perfectly true that a little consideration would 
tell us that, as long as the sound remained the same, 
the relation of the two syllables remained the same also ; 
and that, if the contrary appeared to be the case, the 
ear was misled by the eye. Still a little consideration 
would be required. Now in the English language we 
have (amongst others) the following modes of spelling 
that have a tendency to mislead ; — 

The sounds of ph and of/, in PhUip and^Zip, diff^ 
to the eye, but to the ear are identical. Here a differ- 
ence is simulated. 

The sounds of th in thin, and of th in thinOj differ to 
the ear but to the eye seem the same. Here a difference 
is concealed. 

Furthermore. These last sounds appear to the eye to 
be double or compound. This is not the case ; they are 
simple single sounds, and not the sounds of t followed by 
A, as the spelling leads us to imagine. , . 

6. Besides improper modes of spelling, there is another 
way of concealing the true nature of sounds. If I say 
that ka and ga are allied, the alliance is manifest ; since 
I compare the actual sounds. If I say ka and gee are 
allied, the alliance is concealed; since I compare, not 
the actual sounds, but only the names of the letters that 
express those sounds. Now in the English language we 
have (amongst others) the following names of letters that 
haye a tendency to mislead : — 
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The sotinds fa and va are allied. The names eff and 
vee conceal this alliance. 

The sounds sa and za are allied. The names ess and 
zed conceal the alliance. 

In comparing sounds it is advisable to have nothing to 
do either with letters or names of letters. Compare the 
sounds themselves. 

h 106. In many cases it is sufficient, in comparing conr 
sonants, to compare syllables that contain those conso- 
nants ; 6. ^., in order to determine the relations of p, h^f^ 
r, we say pa, ba^fa, va ; or for those of s and Zj we say 
50, za. Here we compare syllables^ each consonant being 
followed by a vowel. At times this is insufficient. We 
are often obliged to isolate the consonant from its vowel, 
and bring our organs to utter (or half utter) the imperfect 
sounds of p\ h\ ^, <f . 

h 107. Let any of the vowels (for instance, the a in 
father) be sounded. The lips, the tongue, and the parts 
within the throat remain in the same position; and as 
long as these remain in the same position the sound is that 
of the vowel imder consideration. Let, however, a change 
take place in the position of the organs of sound ; let, for 
instance, the lips be closed, or the tongue be applied to 
Ae front part of the mouth: in that case the vowel 
sound is cut short. It undergoes a change. It terminates 
in a sound that is different, according to the state of those 
organs whereof the position has been changed. If, on 
the vowel in question, the lips be closed, there then arises 
an imperfect sound of h or p. If on the other hand, the 
tongue be applied to the front teeth, or to the fore- 
part of the palate, the sound is one (more or less imper- 
fect) of t or d. This fact illustrates the difference be- 
tween the vowels and the consonants. It may be verified 
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by pronouncing the a in fate, ee in feet, ao in book, o in 
note, &c. 

It is a further condition in the formation of a vowel 
sound, that the passage of the breath be uninterrupted. 
In the sound of the F in lo (isolated from its vowel) the 
Bound is as continuous as it is with the a in fate, be- 
tween, however, the consonant / and the vowel a there is 
this difference: with a, the passage of the breath is unin- 
terrupted; with Z, the tongue is applied to the palate, 
breaking or arresting the passage of the breath. 

§ 108. The primary division of our articulate sounds 
is into vowels and consonants. The latter are again di- 
vided into liquids (/, m, n, r) and mutes (/>, ft,/, r, t, dj Ar, 
g, s, z, &c.). 

§ 109. Sharp and flat. — ^Take the sounds of />, f^ t, 
A:, s. Isolate them from their vowels, and pronounce them. 
The sound is the sound of a whisper. 

Let ft, 17, d, g, Zy be similarly treated. The sound 
is no whisper, but one at the natural tone of our voice. 

Now pjfy t, k, s (with some others that will be brought 
forward anon) are sharp, whilst ft, v, &c., fureflat. Instead 
of sharp J some say hard, and instead otflat, some say safi. 
The terms sonant and surd are, in a scientific point of 
view, the least exceptionable. They have, however, the 
disadvantage of being pedantic. The tenues of the clas- 
sics (as &r as they go) are sharp, the medicB flat. 

§ 110. Continuous and explosive. — ^Isolate the sounds 
of ft, p, tj d, k, g. Pronounce them. You have no power 
of prolonging the sounds, or of resting upon them. They 
escape with the breath, and they escape at once. 

It is not so with /, i7, sh, zh. Here the breath is trans- 
mitted by degrees, and the sound can be drawn out and 
prolonged for an indefinite space of time. Now ft, p, tj 
&c., are explosive, /, v, d&c, continuous. 
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i 111, Concerning the vowels, we may predicate a) 
that they are all continnoas, b) that they are aU flat. 

Concerning the liquids, we may predicate a) that they 
are all continaoas, b) that they are all flat. 

Concerning the mutes, we may predicate a) that one 
half of them is flat, and the other half sharp, and b) that 
some are continuous, and that others are explosive. 

112. — The letter A is no articulate sound, hut only a 
breathing. 
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CHAPTER IL 

8T8TEBC OF A&TIOITLATE BOUNDS. 

§ 113. — The attention of the reader is now directed to 
the following foreign vowel sounds. 

1. The ^ferme, of the French. — ^This is a sound allied 
to, but different from, the a in /o^e, and the ee in feet. 
It is intermediate to the two. 

2. The u of the French, u of the Germans, y of the 
Danes. — This sound is intermediate to the ee in feetj and 
the 00 in book, 

3. The chiuso, of the Italians. — Intermediate to the 
in note, and the oo in book. 

For these sounds we have the following sequences : a 
mfatCj ^fermS, ee in feet, u in ubel (German), oo in book, 
chiuso, o in note. And this is the true order of alli- 
ance among the vowels ; a in fate, and o in note, being 
the extremes; the other soimds being transitional or 
intermediate. As the English orthography is at once 
singular and faulty, it exhibits the relationship but im- 
perfectly. 

§ 114. T%c system of the mutes. — ^Preliminary to the 
consideration of the system of the mutes, let it be ob- 
served : — 

1. that the th in thin is a simple single sound, different 

from the th in thine, and that it may be expressed by 
the sign )>. 

2. That the th in thine is a simple single sound, diffMrent 
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from the th in tkiiif and that it may be expressed by 
the sign b. 

3. That the sh in shine is a simple single sonnd, and 

that it may be expressed by the sign a* (Chreek 

4. That the z in azure, glazier (French j) is a simple 

single sound, and that it may be expressed by the 
sign §* (Greek ^a). 

5. That in the Laplandic, and possibly in many other lan- 

guages, there are two {)eculiar sounds, different from 
any in English, German, and French, dtc, and that 
they may respectively be expressed by the sign tc and 
the sign y* (Greek Kamra and ydfifia). 
§ 115, With these preliminary notices we may exhibit 
the system of the sixteen mutes ; having previously deter- 
mined the meaning of two fresh terms, and bearing in mind 
what was said concerning the words sharp and flcU, can- 
timieus and explosive, 

Lene and aspirate, — From the sound 'of p in pat, the 
sound of / in fat differs in a certain degree. This differ- 
ence is not owing to a difference in their sharpness or flat- 
ness. Each is sharp. Neither is it owing to a difference 
in their continuity or explosiveness ; although / is contin- 
uous, whilst p is explosive. This we may ascertain by con- 
sidering lihe position of s. The sound of s is continuous ; 
yet s, in respect to the difference under consideration, is 
classed not with / the continuous sound but with p the 
explosive one. This difference, which has yet to be pro- 
perly elucidated, is expressed by a particular term ; and 
p is called lene, f is called aspirate. 

As / is to ^ so is i; to 6. 
As t; is to 6 so is )> to ^ 

* TfaiB bj no means impliefl that snch Tras t&e power of ^, £ >» «» m 
QreeJc They are merely convenient symbols 
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Ab ^ is to ^ 80 is ^ to <f. 
As ^ is to d so is « to &. 
As ic is to A; so is 7 to ^. 
As 7 is to ^ so is o* to s. 
As o* is to « so is ^ to z. 

Hence p, 6, /, d, A, ^, *, 2?, are fewc ; /, r, J>, ^, #Cj 7, 
<ry (J are aspirate* Also p, /, ^, |^, A:, «, s, o-, are sharp, 
whilst 6, t?, rf, b, g^, 7, z, £ are ^a/ ; so that there is a 
double series of relationship capable of being expressed 
as follows : — 



Zene, AtpiraU. 

Bkarp. Flat Sharp. Flat, 

P b f ^ 

< J > « 

* sf ic y 

9 z a ( 



Sharp. Fiai. 

Lene. Atpirate. Zene. AtpiraU, 
V f h ^ 

< > <; « 

Ji H g y 

% a z i 



All the so-called aspirates are continuous ; and, with 
the exception of s and z, all the lenes are explosive. 

§ 116. I belieye that in the fact of each mute appeal^ 
ing in a four-fold form (t. e., sharp, or flat, lene, or aspirate), 
lies the essential character of the mutes as opposed to the 
liquids. 

§ 117. Y and w. — These sounds, respectively inter- 
mediate to 7 and % (the ee in feet\ and to v and u (00 in 
hooU)^ form a transition from the vowels to the conso- 
nants. 

§ 118. The French word m, and the English words 
(n7, house, are specimens of a fresh class of articulations; 
viz., of compound vowel sounds or diphthongs. The 
diphthong oi is the vowel o + the semiyowel y. The 
diphthongal sound ia roi is the vowel o + the semivowel 
IT. In roi the semivowel element precedes, in oU it 
follows. 
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i 119. The words quoted indicate the nature of the 
diphthongal system. 

1. Diphthongs with the semivowel «?, a) preceding, as 
in the French word rai, b) following, as in the English 
word new. 

2. Diphthongs with the semivowel y, a) preceding, as 
is common in the languages of the Lithuanic and Slavonic 
stocks, b) following, as in the word oil. 

3. Triphthongs with a semivowel both preceding and 
following. 

The diphthongs in English are four ; oir as in hotise, 
et0 as in new, oi as in otZ, i as in bite, fight. 

i 120. Chest, jest. — ^Here we have compound con- 
sonantal sounds. The ch in chest^t + sh ; the j in 
jest =^d-\- zh. I believe that in these combinations one 
or both the elements, viz., t and sh, d and zh, are modified ; 
but I am unable to state the exact nature of this modifica- 
tion. 

i 121. Ng. — ^The sound of the ng in sing, king, 
throng, when at the end of a word, or of singer, ringing, 
d&c, in the middle of a word, is not the natural sound of 
the 'Combination n and g, each letter retaining its natu- 
ral power and sound; but a simple single sound, for 
which the combination ng^ is a conventional mode of ex- 
pression. 

i 122. Compared with a in fate, and the o in note, a 
in father, and the aw in bawl, are broad; the vowels of 
note vsAfate being slender. 

( 128. In fat, the vowel is, according to commcm 
parlance, short ; in fate, it is long. Here we have the 
introduclion of two fresh terms. For the words long 
and short, I substitute independent and dependent. If 
fiKHn the word fate I separate the final consonantal 
sound, the syllable fa remains. In this syllable the a 
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has precisely the sound that it had be&re. It remains 
unaltered. The removal of the consonant has in no- 
wise modified its sound or' power. It is not so, however, 
with the vowel in the word fat. If from this I remove 
the consonant following, and so leave the a at the end of 
the syllable, instead of in the middle, I must do one of 
two things : I must sound it either as the a in fate^ or 
else as the a in father. Its (so-called) short sound it 
cannot retain, udess it be supported by a consonant fol- 
lowing. For this reason it is dependent. The same is 
the case with all the so-called short sounds, viz.j the e in 
bed^ i in fit, u in buU, o in not, u in but. 

§ 124. It is not every vowel that is susceptible of every 
modification. / (ee) and u (oo) are incapable of becoming 
broad. The e in bed, although both, broad and slender, is 
incapable of becoming independent. For the u in but^ 
and for the b of certain foreign languages, I have no satis- 
&ctory systematic position. 

J 125. Vowel System. 



Broad. 
IndtpendenL 
a, in faster , 

e^ in meinef Genn 



oao, in havd . 



Slender, 



Independent 
df 'm/ate, 
S infermSt long 

ect in feet 

U, of the German, long 

oot in book 

o in ehhtao 

Of in note 



Dependent. 
Ot in fat 

Sy infermSy short 
ey in bed 
t, pit 

the same, ekort 
oUyinedvid 
the same, short 
Oyinnot 



From these the semivowels ir and y make a transi- 
tion to the consonants v and the so-called aspirate of g^ 
rep^f^ctivelv. 
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Ziqmtb. 



m 

n 
I 

r 



i 126. System of Conscnanis. 

MtUea, 
Zene, 
Sharp, mat 



attnvtownMm 



P 

i 
h 

9 



V 

d 

9 

z 



A9piraU. 
Sharp. Flat, 

f f 

> « 

K y 

^ { 
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CHAPTER III. 

OF CERTAIN COMBINATIONS OP ARTICULATE SOUNDS. 

i 127. Certain combinations of articulate sounds are 
incapable of being pronounced. The following rule is 
one that, in the forthcoming pages, will frequently be 
referred to. Two {or mare) mutes, of different degrees of 
sharpness and flatness, are incapable of coming' together 
in the scmw syllable. For instance, ft, v, d, g, z, &c., being 
flat,' and />, /, t, k, s, &c., being sharp, such combinatioHs 
as abt, avt, apd, afd, agt, akd, aiz, ads, &c., are unprD- 
nounceable. Spelt, indeed, they may be ; but all at- 
tempts at pronunciation end in a change of the oom- 
binatioh. In this case either the flat letter is really 
changed to its sharp equivalent (btop,dtot, &o.) or 
vice versA {p ix) b, t ix> d). The combinatioiis cAt B,nA 
agt, to be pronounced, must become either apt or abd, or 
else akt or agd. 

The word mutes in the third sentence of this seetion 
must be dwelt on. It is only with the m/utes that there 
is an impossibility of pronouncing the heterogeneous 
combinations above-mentioned. The liquids a|id the 
vowels are flat ; but the liquids and vowels, although 
flat, may be followed by a sharp consonant. If thk were 
not the case, the combinations ap, at, alp, alt, dtc., wofold 
be unpronounceable. 

The semivowels, also, all^ough flat, admit of 
followed by a sharp consonant. 
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i 128. Unstable combinations, — ^That certain sounds 
in combination with others haye a tendency to undergo 
&rther changes, may be collected from the observation 
of our own language, as we find it spoken by those around 
us, or by ourselves. The diphthong et^ is a sample 
of what may be called an unsteady or unstable com- 
bination. There is a natural tendency to change it 
either into oo or yoo ; perhaps also into yew. Hence new 
is sometimes sounded nao^ sometimes nyooy and dome- 
times nyew. 

§ 129. Effect of the semivowel y on certain letters 
when they precede it. — Taken by itself the semivowel y, 
followed by a vowel (ya, yee, yo, you^ &c.), forms a 
stable c(Hnbination. Not so, however, if it be preceded 
by a consonant of the series t or s, as tya, tyo ; dya, 
dyo; syoj syo. There then arises an unstable combi- 
nation. Sya and syo we pronounce as sha and sho ; tya 
and tyo we pronounce as cha and ja. {L e,, tsh^ dzh). 
This we may verify from our pronunciation of words 
like sure, picture, verdure {shoor, pictjshoor, verdzhoor), 
having previously remarked that the u in those words 
is not sounded as oo but as yoo. The effect of the semi- 
vowel y, taken with the instability of the combination ew, 
accounts for the tendency to pronounce dew as if written 
jew. 

§ 130. Dmible consonants rare. — ^It cannot be too 
clearly understood that in words like pitted, stabbing, 
fnassy, &e., there is no real reduplication of the sounds 
of t, 6, and s, respectively. Between the words pitted 
(as with the small-pox) and pitied (as being an object^ of 
pity) there is a difference in spelling only. In speech 
the words are identical. TTie reduplication of the conso^ 
fi^mt is, in English and the generality of languages, a 
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conventional mode of earpressing in writing the shortness 
or dependence, of the vowel preceding, 

§ 131. Real reduplicatioiis of consonants, t. e., redn- 
plications of Aeir sound, are, in all languages, extremely 
rare. In English they occur only under one condition. 
In compound and derived words, where the original root 
ends, and the superadded affix begins with the same 
letter, there is a reduplication of the sound and not other- 
wise. In the word soulless, the / is doubled to the ear as 
well as to the eye ; and it is a false pronunciation to call 
it souless (soless). In the " Deformed Transformed " it is 
made to rhyme with no less, improperly : — 

** Clay, not dead but soulless, 

Though no mortal man would choose thee, 
An immortal no less 
Deigns not to refuse thee.** 

In the following words, all of which are compounds, we 
have true specimens of the doubled consonant. 

n is dojiUed in tmnaiural, innate, onmesi. 
I — ioulleu, eivil4ut, palely, 

k — hook-c<i»e, . 

t — seaport-toton. 

It must not, however, be concealed, that, in the mouths 
even of correct speakers, one of the doubled sounds is often 
dropped. 

§ 132. True aspircUes rare. — ^The criticism applied to 
words like pitted, &c., applies also to words like Philip, 
thin, thine, &c. There is therein no sound of h. How 
the so-called aspirates differ from their corresponding 
lenes has not yet been determined. That it is not by the 
addition of h is evident. Ph and th are conventional 
modes of spelling simple single sounds, which might better 
be expressed by simple single signs. 
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In our own language the tnie aspirates, like the true 
reduplications, are found only in compound words ; and 
there they are often slurred in the pronunciation. 

We find p and A in the words haphagardf upholder. 



6 and A 


— 




/and A 


— 


knife-handle, offhand. 


vandA 


— 




dandh 


— 




<andA 


— 


nuthot^. 


fAandA 


— 


vMhold, 


ibandA 


— 




^and A 


— 


gig-horee. 


• and A 


— 


raee-horee, faleehood 


sand A 


— 


exhibitf exhort 


rand A 


— 


perhaps. 


/andA 


— 


vfeUhead, foolhardy. 


mand A 


— 


Amherst, 


nandA 


— 


unhinge, inherent, unhappy. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

EUPHONY AND THE FERKUTATION OP LETTERS. 

i 183. 1. Let there be two syllables of which the 
one ends in m, and the other begins with r, as we have 
in the syllables nufnr and -rtis of the Latin word nu- 
mems, 

2. Let an ejection of the intervening letters bring 
these two syllables into immediate contact, numms. 
The m and r form an unstable combination. To 
remedy this there is a tendency to insert an intervening 
sound. 

In English, the form which the Latin word numerus 
takes is number ; in Spanish, nomhre. The b makes no 
part of the original word, but has been inserted for the 
sake of euphony ; or, to speak more properly, by a eu- 
phonic process. The word euphony is derived from cS 
{well), and (fxovrf {firuBj a voice). 

§ 134. In the words give and gave we have a change 
of tense expressed by a change of vowel. In the words 
price and prize a change of meaning is expressed by a 
change of consonant. In clothe and dad there is a 
change both of a vowel and of a consonant. In the 
words to use and a ttse there is a similar change, although 
it is not expressed by the spelling. To the ear the verb 
to use ends in z, although not to the eye. All these are 
instances of the permutation of letters. 
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Permutatum of Vowels. 



a 


to 


^ 


a 


to 


00, 


a 


to 


«» 


a 


to 


«, 


ea 


to 


o. 


M-^ 


to 


earn 


M 


to 


^ 


«a 


to 


^ 


t 


to 


«» 


f 


to 


^ 


i— et 


to 


0, 


t— itfi 


to 


% 


f 


to 


«» 


t— « 


to 


«, 


\ 


to 


«, 


<no 


to 


«e, 





to 


«» 


00 


to 


«», 


o 


to 


<» 





to 


«, 


8 


to 


«» 


d^-'^fO 


to 


1, 


O^'^'OO 


to 


0— 


90 


to 


Ob 



dafydwrtL 



tpectk, spoken. 

breathy hrtiUh€, 

deep,deptk 

beaTf bore, 

jpt9i> epwL 

tptn, epuH, 

emiUf emote. 

emite, emiUen. 

give, gave. 

riee, raite. 

eit, eet 

hlowj Hew. 

etrong, strength, 

tooth, teeth. 

top, tip. 

oid, elder; tell, told, 

oTother, brethren, 

dOf did. 

do, done. 

ehooee, ehoee. 



Permutation of Consonants. 



f 
> 
> 

d 


to 
to 
to 
to 




life, live; calf, calvee. 
breath, to breathe, 
teethe, eod; ehthe, ehd. 
buUd, buat 


f 


to 


«i 


tue, to use. 


f 


to 


r, 


foae, were; lose, forlorn. 



In have and had we have the gection of a sound ; in 
work and toraught, the transposition of one. 
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PenmUaHon of Combinaiums. 

i^^ to 010^ as grind, graumd. 

ow io t— M, as mouae, mice ; eow, kine, 

ifds to augh, as drink, draught 

ing to cfugK &* bring, brought 

y (formerly ^X ough^ as ftuy, ftow^r^ 

igh'.'^ to owgrA^ as Jight, fought 

9tk to ot<^A» as «M;fc, nought 

It must be noticed tliat the list above is far from 
being an exhaustive one. The expression too of the 
changes undergone has been rendered difficult on account 
of the imperfection of our orthography. The whole 
section has been written in illustration of the meaning 
of the word permutation^ rather than for any specific 
object in grammar. 
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CHAPTER V. 

(Uf THE FORMATION OF SYLLABLES. 

§ 135. In respect to the formation of syllables, I am 
aware of no more than one point that requires any espe- 
cial consideration. 

In certain words, of more than one syllable, it is 
difficult to say to which syllable an intervening c<»i80- 
nant belongs. For instance, does the v in river, and the 
e in fever J belong to the first or the second syllable? Are 
the words to be divided thus, rirver, fe-verl or thu% 
riv-er^ fe^er ? 

The solution of the question lies by no means on the 
snrface. 

In the first place, the case is capable of being viewed 
in two points of view — an etymological and a phonetic 
one. 

That the c and r in became, berhymed, (fee, belong to 
the second syllable, we determine at once by taking the 
words to pieces ; whereby we get- the words come and 
rhymed in an isolated independent form. But this &ct^ 
although it settles the point in etymology, leaves it as it 
was in phonetics ; since it in nowise follows, that, because 
the c in the simple word come is exclusively attached to 
the letter that succeeds, it is, in the compound word 
becom^e, exclusively attached to it also. 

To the following point of structure in the conscHiantal 
sounds the reader's attention is particularly directed. 
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1. Let the vowel a (as in fate) be sounded. — 2, Let 
it be followed by the consonant p, so as to form the syl- 
lable dp. To form the somid of p, it will be found that 
the lips close on the sound of a, and arrest it. Now, if 
the lips be left to themselves they will not remain dosed 
on the sound, but will open again ; in a slight degree 
indeed, but in a degree sufficient to cause a kind of 
vibration, or, at any rate, to allow an escape of the 
remainder of the current of breath by which the sound 
was originally formed. To re-open in a slight degree is 
the natural tendency of the lips in the case exhibited 
above. 

Now, by an effort, let this tendency to re-op«i be 
counteracted. Let the remaining current of breath be 
cut short. We have, then, only this, viz.y so much dT 
the syllable &p as can be formed by the closure of the 
lips. All that portion of it that is caused by their re- 
opening is deficient. The resulting sound seems trun- 
cated, cut short, or incomplete. It is the sound of p^ 
minus the remnant of breath. All of the sound p that is 
now left is formed, not by the escape of the breath, bat by 
the arrest of it. 

The p in dp is 9, final sound. With initial sounds die 
case is. different. Let the lips be closed, and let an at- 
tempt be made to form the syllable pa by suddenly 
opening them. The sound appears incomplete; but its 
incompleteness is at the beginning of the sound, and oot 
at the end of it. In the natural course of things th^e 
would have been a current of breath preceding, and Ais 
current would have given a vibration, now wanting. All 
the sotmd that is formed here is formed, not by the arrest 
of breath, but by the escape of it. 

I feel that this account of the mechanism of the appa- 
rently simple sound p, labours und^r all the difficulties 
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that attend the description of a sound ; and for tbis reason 
I again request the reader to satisfy himself either of its 
truth or of its inaccuracy, before he proceeds to the con- 
clusions that will be drawn from it. 

The account, however, being recognized, we have in 
the sound of p, two elements : — 

1. That formed by the current of air and the closure 
of the lips, as in ap. This may be called the sound of 
breath arrested. 

2. That formed by the current of air,' and the opening 
of the lips, as in pa. This may be called the sound of 
breath escaping. 

Now what may be said of p may be said of all the 
other consonants, the words tongue^ teeth, d^c, being used 
instead of lips, according to the case. 

Let the sound of breath arrested be expressed by tt, 
aaid that of breath escaping be expressed by «f, the. two 
tc^ther form jEi (7r+«r=sjp). 

Thus ap (as quoted above) is p— «f, or ir; whilst pa 
(sounded similarly is p-^^r, or vt. 

In the formation of syllables, I consider that the 
sound of breath arrested belongs to the first, and the 
sound of breath escaping to the second syllable ; that if 
each sound were expressed by a separate sign, the word 
happy would be ^vided thus, hair-tayy and that such 
would be the case with all consonants between two sylla- 
bkfi. The whole consonant belongs neither to one syllable 
nor the other. Half of it beloi^s to each. The reduplici^ 
tion of the p in happy, the t in pitted, &c., is a mere 
p(»nt of spelling. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ON QUANTITT. 

§ 186. The dependent vowels, as the a in fat. On Jit, 
u in but, in not, have the character of being uttered 
with rapidity, and they pass quickly in the enunciation, 
the voice not resting on them. This rapidity of utterance 
becomes more evident when we contrast with them the 
prolonged sounds of the a in fate, ee in feet, oo in book, 
or o in note; wherein the utterance is retarded, and 
wherein the voice rests, delays, or is prolonged. The / 
and t of fate are separated by a longer interval than 
the / and t oi fat ; and the same is the case with fit, 
feet, <fcc. 

Let the n and the t of not be each as 1, the o also 
being as 1; then each letter, consonant or vowel, shall 
constitute \ of the whole word. 

Let, however, the n and the t of not be each as 1, die 
o being as 2. Then, instead of each consonant constitut- 
ing \ of the whole word, it shall constitute but J. 

Upon the comparative extent to which the voice is pro- 
longed, the division of vowels and syllables into hng and 
short has been established : the o in note being lo&g, the 
in not being short. And the longness or shortness of a 
vowel or syllable is said to be its qttantity. 

i 137. Attention is directed to the word vowel. The 
longness or shortness of a vowel is one thing. The long- 
ness or shortness of a syllable another. This difference is 



important in prosody ; especially in oompaxing the English 
with the classical metres. 

The vowel in the syllable see is long ; and long it re- 
mains, whether it stand as it is, or be followed by a conso- 
nant, as in see-n, or by a vowel, as in see4ng. 

The vowel in the word sit is short. If followed by a 
vowel it becomes nnpronounceable, except as the ea in seat 
or the H in sight By a consonant, however, it may be 
followed. Such is the case in the word quoted — sit. Fol- 
lowed by a second consonant, it still retains its shortness, 
e. g., sits. Whatever the comparative length of the syl- 
lables, see and seen, sit and sits, may be, the length of 
their respective vowels is the same. 

Now, if we determine the character of the syllable by 
the character of the vowel, all syllables are short where- 
in there is a short vowel, and all are long wherein 
there is a long one. Hence, measured by the quantity of 
the vowel, the word sits is short, and the syllable see- in 
seeing is long. 

§ 138. But it is well known that this view is not the 
view commonly taken of the syllables see (in seeing) and 
sits. It is well known, that, in the eyes of a classical 
scholar, the see (in seeing) is short, and that in the word 
sits the i is long. 

The classic differs from the Englishman thus, — He 
measures his quantity, not by the length of the vowel, but 
by the length of the syllable taken altogether. The per- 
ception of this distinction enables us to comprehend the 
following statements. 

a. That vowels long by nature may appear to become 
short by position, and vice versA. 

b. That, by a laxity of language, the vowel may be 
said to have changed its quantity, whilst it is the syllable 
alone that has been altered. 
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c. That if one person measinres his quantities by the 
Towels, and another by the syllables, what is short to the 
one, shall be long to the other, and vice vers&. The same 
is the case with nations. 

d. That one of the most essential differences between 
the English and the classical languages is that the quan- 
tities (as far as they go) of the first are measured by the 
Yowel, those of the latter by the syllable. To a 'Roman 
the word monument consists of two short syllables and 
(ne long one ; to an Englishman it contains three short 
syllables. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



ON ACCENT. 



i 189. In the word tyrant there is an emphasis, or 
stress, upon the first syllable. In the word presume 
there is an emphasis, or stress, on the second syllable. 
This emphasis, or stress, is called accent. The circum- 
stance of a syllable bearing an accent is sometimes ex- 
pressed by a mark (') ; in which case the word is said to 
be accentuated, t. e., to haye the accent signified in 
writing. 

Words accented on the last syllable — Brigade, pre- 
tSncCj harpo6n, reliive, detir, assume, besCught, bertfty 
before, abroad, abCde, abstruse, intermix, superddd^ 
cavaliir. 

Words accented on the last syllable but one — AnlchoTj 
ar'gue, hasten, f&ther, f6xes, smiting, husband, mdrketj 
vapour, bdrefoot,_ archangel, bespdtter, disdble, terrific. 

Words accented on the last syllable but two — Reg'ur 
lar, an'tidote, for'tifj/, susceptible, incontrovertible. 
* Words accented on the last syllable but three (rare) — 
Receptacle, regulating, t&Ucativeness, dbsdutdy, lumin- 
aty, inevitable, (fee. 

§ 140. A great number of words are distinguished by 
the difference of accent alone. 

An dttrihute. To attribuU. 

The moDih Ai&gutt An augiui person. 

A eom'pact Oompdet (doM). 
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To eon'/ufv (nuigicaUyX (kmj&f (enjoin). 

De^arty wUderneM^ Detirty merit 

Jnvdlid, not valid. Invalid^ a sickly pereoa 

Minute, 60 secooda. Jfiwite, small 

B&pine, part of speech. Supine, careless, dec: 

S 141. In tyirant and presume^ we deal with single 
words ; and in each word we determine which syllable is 
accented. Contrasted with the sort of accent that follows, 
this may be called a verbal accent. 

In the line, 

Better for U9, perhaps, it might appear, 

(Pope's ** Essay on Man,** l 169.) 

the pronoun its is strongly brought forward. An especial 
stress or emphasis is laid npon it, denoting that there are 
other beings to whom it might not appear^ &c. This is 
collected from the context. Here there is a logical 
accent. " When one word in a sentence is distinguished 
by a stress, as more important than the rest, we may say 
that it is emphatical, or that an emphasis is laid upon 
it. When one syllable in a word is distinguished by a 
stress, and more audible than the rest, we say that it is 
accented, or that an accent is put upon it. Accent, there- 
fore, is to syllables what emphasis is to sentences ; it 
distinguishes one from the crowd, and brings it forward to 
observation." — ^N ares' " Orthoepy," part ii. chap. 1. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



ORTHOGRAFHT. 



i 142. Orthoepy, a word derived from the Ghreek 
orthon {upright), and epos (a word), signifies the right 
utterance of words. Orthoepy determines words, and 
deals with a language as it is spoken ; orthography deter- 
mines the correct spelling of words, and deals with a 
language as it is written. This latter term is derived 
from the Greek words orthos {upright), and graphs, or 
grafcB {uniting). Orthography is less essential to lan- 
guage than orthoepy; since all languages are spoken, 
whilst hut a few languages are written. Orthography 
presupposes orthoepy. Orthography addresses itself to 
the eye, orthoepy to the ear. Orthoepy deals with the 
articulate sounds that constitute syllables and words ; or- 
thography treats of the signs by which such articulate 
sounds are expressed in writing. A letter is the sign of an 
articulate (and, in the case of A, of an inarticulate) sound. 

§ 143. A fiill and perfect system of orthography con- 
sists in two things : — ^1. The possession of a suflSicient and 
consistent alphabet. 2. The right application of such an 
alphabet. This position may be illustrated more fully. 

§ 144. First, in respect to a sufficient and consistent 
alphabet — Let there be in a certain language, simple 
single articulate somids, to the number of forty^ whilst 
the simple single signs, or letters, expressive of them, 
amount to no more thxai thirty. In this case the alphabet 
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iB insufficient. It is not fall enough: since ten of the 
simple single articulate sounds hare no corresponding 
signs whereby they may be expressed. In our own lan- 
guage, the sounds (amongst others) of th in thirty and of fh 
in thine, are simple and single, whilst there is no sign 
equally simple and single to spell them with. 

h 145. An alphabet, however, may be sufficient, and 
yet imperfect. It may err on the score of inconsistency. 
Let there be in a given language t^o simple single 
sounds, (for instance) the p in pate, and the / in fcUe. 
Let these sounds stand in a given relation to each other. 
Let a given sign, for instance, & (as is actually the case 
in Hebrew), stand for the p in pate ; and let a second 
sign be required for the / in fate. Concerning the 
nature of this latter sign, two views may be taken. One 
framer of the alphabet, perceiving that the two sounds 
are mere modifications of each other, may argue that 
no new sign (or letter) is at all necessary, but that the 
sound of / in fate may be expressed by a mere modifica- 
tion of the sign (or letter) 6, and may be written thus B, 
or thus &' or &*, &c. ; upon the principle that like sounds 
should be expressed by like signs. The other framer 
of the alphabet, contemplating the difierence between 
the two sounds, rather than the likeness, may propose, 
not a mere modification of the sign b, but a letter alto- 
gether new, such as /, or ^, &c., upon the principle that 
sounds of a given degree of dissimilitude should be 
expressed by signs of a different degree of dissimili- 
tude. 

ffitherto the expression of the sounds in point is 
a matter of convenience only. No question has been 
raised as to its consistency or inconsistency. This be- 
gins under conditions like the following: — ^Let there 
be in the language in point the sounds of the t in Huj 
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and of the th in thin; which (it may be remembered) 
are precisely in the same relation to each other as the p 
in pate and the/ in fate. Let each of these sounds have 
A sign or letter expressive of it. Upon the nature of 
these signs, or letters, will depend the nature of the sign 
or letter required for the /in fate. If the letter express- 
ing the th in thin be a mere modification of the letter ex- 
pressing the t in tin^ then must the letter expressiye of 
the/ in/a/e be a jnere modification of the letter expressing 
the p in paie^ and vice versA. If this be not the case, the 
alphabet is inconsistent. 

In the English alphabet we have (amongst others) the 
following inconsistency: — ^The sound of the /in fcUCy in 
a certain relation to the sound of the p in patCj is ex 
pressed by a totally distinct sign ; whereas, the sound of 
the th in thin (similarly related to the t in tin) is expressed 
by no new sign, but by a mere modification of t ; viz., th. 

i 146. A third element in the faultiness of an alphabet 
is the fault of erroneous representation. The best illustra- 
tion of this we get from the Hebrew alphabet, where the 
sounds of n and la, mere varieties of each other, are re- 
presented by distinct and dissimilar signs, whilst n and 
n, sounds spedficaUy distinct, are expressed by a mere 
modification of the same sign, or letter. 

§ 147. The right application of an alphabet, — An 
alphabet may be both 8u£Scient and consistent, accurate in 
its representation of the alliances between articulate 
sounds, and in no wise redundant ; and yet, withal, it may 
be so wrongly applied as to be defective. Of defect in the 
use or application of the letters of an alphabet, the three 
main causes are the following : — 

a. Unsteadiness in the power of Utters. — Of this there 
are two kinds. In the first, there is one sound with two ^ 
(cor more) ways of expressing it. Such is the sound of 
6» 
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the letter /in English. In words of Anglo-Saxon origiii 
it is spelt with a single simple sign, as in jiU ; whilst in 
Greek words it is denoted by a combination, as in PhiUp. 
The reverse of this takes place with the letter g-^, here a 
single sign has a doable power ; in gibbet it is sounded as 
j^ and in gibberish as ^ in got. 

b. The aim ai secondary objects, — The natural aim of 
orthography, of spelling, or of writing, is to express the 
sounds of a language. Syllables and words it takes sa 
they meet the ear, it translates them by appropriate signs, 
and so paints them, as it were, to the eye. That this is 
the natural and primary object is self-evident ; but beyond 
this natural and primary object there is, with the ortho- 
graphical systems of most languages, a secondary one, 
viz,, the attempt to combine with the representation of the 
sound of a given word, the representation of its history 
and origin. 

The sound of the c, in citt/, is the sound that we na- 
turally spell with the letter s, and if the expression of 
this sound was the onlt/ object of our orthographists, 
the word would be spelt accordingly (sitt/). The fol- 
lowing facts, however, traverse this simple view of the 
matter. The word is a derived word ; it is transplanted 
into our own language from the Latin, where it is spelt 
with a c (dvitas) ; and to change this c into s conceals the 
origin and history of the word. For this reason the e 
is retained, although, as far as the mere expression of 
sounds (the primary object in orthography) is concerned, 
the letter is a superfluity. In cases like the one adduced 
the orthography is bent to a secondary end, and is tra- 
versed by the etymology. 

c. Obsoleteness. — ^It is very evident that modes of 
^spelling which at one time may have been correct, may, 

by a change of pronunciation, become incorrect ; so that 
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or&ography beoomeB obsolete wlienerer there t&kee place 
a chamge of speech without a correspondent change of 
spelling. 

i 148. From the foregoing sections we arrive at the 
theory of a full and perfect alphabet and orthography, 
of which a few (amongst many others) of the chief con- 
ditions are as follow : — 

1. That for every simple single sound, incapable of 
being represented by a combination of letters, there be a 
simple single sign. 

2. That sounds within a determined degree of like- 
ness be represented by signs within a determined degree 
of likeness ; whilst sounds beyond a certain degree of 
likeness be represented by distinct and different signs, and 
that uniformly. 

3. That no sound have more than one sign to express 
it. 

4. That no sign express more than one sound. 

5. That the primary aim of orthography be to express 
the sounds of words, and not their histories. 

6. That changes of speech be followed by correspond- 
ing changes of spelling. 

With these principles in our mind we may measure 
the imperfections of our own and of other alphabets. 

§ 149. Previous to considering the sufficiency or in- 
sufficiency of the English alphabet, it is necessary to 
enumerate the elementary articulate sounds of the lan- 
guage. The vowels belonging to the English language 
are the following twelve : — 



1. That of a in father. 


7. That of e in bed 


2. — a —/a*. 
8. — a — /a<tf. 
4. — ato— bawl. 


8. — i — jw*. 

9. — ee-^feet 
10. — M — bull 


6. — — not. 


11. — oo—fool. 

12. -. « — duek. 
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The diphthongal sounds nrefmr. 

1. Tliat of OM ia 

2. — «i» — 
8. — o< — 
4. — • — 



house, 

new, 
M 



This last sound being most incorrectly caressed by 
the single letter t. 

The consonantal sounds are, 1. the two semivowels ; 
2. the four liquids ; 8. fourtej^n out of the sixteen mutes ; 
4. cA in chest, and j in jest, compound sibilants ; 5. ng, 
as in king ; 6. the aspirate h. In all, twenty-four. 



l.w 


as in 


wet 


18. tJt 


as in 


thin. 


«.y 


— 


yrt. 


U,th 


— 


thine. 


8.m 


— 


fMn, 


n,ff 


— 


9^ 


4.n 


— 


not 


n,k 


— 


kind. 


6./ 


— 


UL 


17. « 


' — 


tin. 


6.r 


— 


itifi. 


18.2 


— 


ual 


l.p 


— 


paU, 


19. sh 


— 


$hina. 


8.6 


— 


ban. 


20. z 


— azure, fflatUr. 


«./ 


— 


fan. 


21. eh 


— 


ehetL 


10. V 


-— 


van. 


22.J 


— 


jeeL 


11. < 


— 


tin. 


2Z.ng 


-— 


king. 


12. d 


— 


din. 


24. A 


— 


hoL 



§ 150. Some writers would add to these the addi- 
tional sound of the e fermi of the French ; belieying 
that the vowel in words like their and vein has a dif^ 
ferent sound from the vowel in words like there and 
vcAn. For my own part I cannot detect such a differ- 
ence either in my own speech or that of my neigh- 
bours ; although I am far from denying that in certain 
dialects of our language such may have been the case. 
The following is an extract from the '^ Danish Ghramjnar 
for Englishmen," by Professor Bask, whose eye, in the 
matter in question, seems to have misled his ear ; ^^ The 
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fermi^ Or dose i, is very frequent in Danish, but 
scarcely perceptible in English ; unless in such words as 
their, vein, veil, which appear to sound a little different 
from there, vain, i?afe." 

§ 151. The Yowels being twelve, the diphthongs fouTi 
and the consonantal sounds twenty-four, we have alto- 
gether as many as forty sounds, some being so closely 
allied to each other as to be mere modifications, and 
others being combinations rather than simple sounds; 
all, however, agreeing in requiring to be expressed by 
letters or by combinations of letters, and to be distin- 
guished from each other. This enables us to appreciate— 

§ 152. T/ie insufficiency of the English alphabet, — 

a. In respect to the vowels, — Notwithstanding the 
fiu^ that the sounds of the a in father, fate, and /a/, and 
of the o and the aw in note, not, and bawl, are ' modifi- 
cations of a and o respectively, we have still six vowel 
sounds specifically distinct, for which (y being a conso- 
nant rather than a vowel) we have but jive signs. The 
u in duck, specifically distinct from the u in buU, has no 
specifically distinct sign to represent it. 

b. In respect to the consonants, — ^The th in thin, the 
th in thine, the sh in shine, the z in azure, and the ng in 
king, five sounds specifically distinct, and five sounds 
perfectly simple require corresponding signs, whidi they 
have not. 

§ 163. Its inconsistency, — ^The / in fan, and the v in 
van, sounds in a certain degree of relationship to p and b, 
are expressed by sounds as unlike as / is unlike p, and 
as v is unlike 6. The sound of the th in thin, the th in 
thine, the sh in shifie, similarly related to t, d, and s, 
are expressed by signs as like t, d, and s, respectively, as 
th and sh. 

The compound sibilant sound oi j in jest is spelt with 
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the single sign j, whilst the compound sibilant sound in 
chest is spelt with the combination ch. 

§ 154. Erroneousness. — ^The sound of the ee in feei 
is considered the long (independent) sound of the e in 
bed ; whereas it is the long (independent) sound of the 
i in pit. 

The i in hite is considered as the long (independent) 
sound of the i m pit ; whereas it is a diphthongal 
sound. 

The u in dude is looked upon as a modification of 
the u in hull; whereas it is a specifically distinct 
sound. 

The ou in htmse and the oi m M are looked upon 
as the compounds of o and t and of o and u respect- 
iyely ; whereas the latter element of them is not i and 
tt, but y and w. 

The th in thin and the th in thine are dealt with as 
one and the same sound ; whereas they are sounds spe- 
cifically distinct. 

The ch in chest is dealt with as a modification of c 
(either with the power of k or of s) ; whereas its elements 
are t and sh. 

h 155. Redundancy. — As far as the representation of 
sounds is concerned the letter c is superfluous. In words 
like citizen it may be replaced by ^; in words like ctx^ 
by k. In cA, as in chesty it has no proper place. In eft, 
as in mechanical^ is may be replaced by k, 

Q is superfluous, cw or kw being its equivalent. 

X also is superfluous, ks^ gz, or z, being equivalent 
to it. 

The diphthongal forms (b and i^, as in JEneas and 
CrcRsus, except in the way of etymology, are superfluous 
and redundant. 

i 156. Unsteadiness, — ^Here we have (amongst many 
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other examples), 1. The oonsonant c inth the doable 
power of s and k ; 2. g* with its sound in gun and also 
with its sound in gin; 8. x with its sounds in Alex- 
ander, apoplexy, Xenophon. 

In the foregoing examples a single sign has a double 
power ; in the words Philip aadJUip, &c.; a single sound 
has a double sign. 

In respect to the degree wherein the English ortho- 
graphy is made subservient to etymology, it is suiScient 
to repeat the statement that as many as three letters 
c, €B, and (B are retained in the alphabet for etymological 
purposes only. 

§ 157. The defects noticed in the preceding sections 
are absolttte defects, and would exist, as they do at 
present, were there no language in the world except the 
English. This is not the case with those that are now 
about to be noticed; for them, indeed, the word defect 
is somewhat too strong a term. They may more properly 
be termed inconveniences. 

Compared with the languages of the rest of the world 
the use of many letters in the English alphabet is sin- 
gular. The letter i (when long or independent) is, with 
the exception of England, generally sounded as ee. With 
Englishmen it has a diphthongal power. The incon- 
venience of this is the necessity that it imposes upon us, 
in studying foreign languages, of unlearning the sound 
which we give it in our own, and of learning the sound 
which it bears in the language studied. So it is (amongst 
many others) with the letter j. In English this has the 
sound of dzh, in French of zh, and in German of y. 
From singularity in the use of letters arises inconveni- 
ence in the study of foreign tongues. 

In using j as dzh there is a second objection. It is 
not only inconvenient, but it is theoretically incorrect. 
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The letter j was originally a modificatioii of the vowel L 
The Germans, who used it as the semivowel y, have per- 
verted it firom its original power less than the English 
have done, who sound it dzh. 

With these views we may appreciate in the English 
alphabet and orthography — 

Its convenience or inconvenience in respect to learn- 
ing foreign tongues. — The sound given to the a ixxfate is 
singular. Other nations sound it as a in father. 

The sound given to the e, long (or independent), is 
" singular. Other nations sound it either as a in fate, or 
as ifermS. 

The sound given' to the i in bite is singular. Other 
nations sound it as ee in feet. 

The sound given to the oo in fool is singular. Other 
nations sound it as the o in note, or as the 6 chiuso. 

The sound given to the t^ in dtick is singular. Other 
nations sound it as the u in bull. 

The sound given to the ou in house is singular. Other 
nations, more correctly, represent it by au or aw. 

The sound given to the w in wet is somewhat singular, 
hut is also correct and convenient. With many nations it 
is not found at all, whilst with those where it occurs it has 
the sound (there or thereabouts) of v. 

The sound given to y is somewhat singular. In 
Banish it has a vowel power. In German the semi- 
vowel sound is spelt with j. 

The sound given to z is not the sound which it has in 
German and Italian, but its power in English is conve- 
nient and correct. 

The sound given to cA in chest is singular. In oth^ 
languages it has generally a guttural sound ; in French 
that of sh. The English usage is more correct than the 
French, but less correct than the German. 
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The sound given ix>j (as said before) is singular. 

§ 158. 2%c historical propriety or impropriety of 
certain letters. — The use of i with a diphthongal power 
is not only singular and inconvenient, but also historically 
incorrect. The Greek iota, from whence it originates, 
has the sound of i and ee, as in pit dmdfeet. 

The y, sounded as in yet, is historically incorrect. It 
grew out of the Greek i/, a vowel, and no semivowel. 
The Danes still use it as such, that is, with the power of 
the German U. 

The use ofj for dzh is historically incorrect. 

The use of c for A: in words derived from the Ghreek as 
mechanical, ascetic, &g., is historically incorrect. The 
form c is the representative of 7 and* o* and not of the 
Greek kappa. 

§ 159. On certain convention^ modes of spelling'.'^ 
In the Greek language the sounds of in not and of in 
note (although allied) are expressed by the unlike signs 
(or letters) and a>, respectively. In most other lan- 
guages the difference between the sounds is considered 
too slight to require for its expression signs so distinct 
and dissimilar. In some languages the difference is 
neglected altogether. In many, however, it is ex- 
pressed, and that by some modification of the original 
letter. 

Let the sign ( " ) denote that the vowel over which it 
stands is long, or independent, whilst the sign ( ") 
indicates shortness, or dependence. In such a case, 
instead of writing not and ntot, like the Greeks, we may 
write not and n6t, the sign serving for a fresh letter. 
Herein the expression of the nature of the sound is 
natural, because the natural use of ( " ) and ( " ) is to 
express length or shortness, dependence or independ- 
ence. Now, supposing the broad sound of o to be 
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already represented, it is very evident that, of the 
other two sounds of o, the one must be long (inde- 
pendent), and the other short (dependent) ; and as it is 
only necessary to express one of these conditions, we may, 
if we choose, use the sign ( ") alone; its presence de- 
noting length, and its absence shortness (independence or 
dependence). 

As signs of this kind, one mark is as good as another ; 
and instead of ( ") we may, if we chose, substitute such a 
mark as (') and write nOt^nOt — ncot^nOte ; provided 
only that the sign ( ' ) expresses no other condition or 
affection of a sound. This use of the mark'('), as a 
sign that the vowel over which it is placed is long (inde- 
pendent), is common in many languages. But is this 
use of ( ' ) natural ? For a reason that the reader has 
anticipated, it is not natural, but conventional. Neither 
is it convenient. It is used, elsewhere not as the sign 
of qiiantity^ but as the sign of accent ; consequently, 
being placed over a letter, and being interpreted accord- 
ing to its natural meaning, it gives the idea, not that the 
syllable is long, but that it is emphatic or accented. Its 
use as a sign of quantity then, would be an ortho- 
graphical expedient, or an inconvenient conventional mode 
of spelling. 

The English language abounds in orthographical 
expedients ; the modes of expressing the quantity of the 
. vowels being particularly numerous. To begin with 
these : — 

The reduplication of a vowel where there is but one 
syllable (as in feet^ cool), is an orthographical expedient. 
It merely means that the syllable is long (or inde- 
pendent). 

The juxtaposition of two different vowels, where 
there is but one syllable (as in plain, moan), is an 
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orthographical expedient. It generally means the same 
as the reduplication of a Yowel, i, e., that the syUahle is 
long (independent). 

The addition of the e mute, as in plane, whale (what- 
ever may have been its origm), is, at present, but an or- 
thographical expedi^it. It denotes the lengthening of the 
syllable. 

The reduplication of the consonant after a vowel, as in 
spotted, torrent, is in most cases but an orthographical ex- 
pedient. It merely denotes that the preceding vowel is 
short (dependent). 

The use of ph for / in Philip, is an orthographical 
expedient, founded upon etymological reasons. 

The use of th for the simple sound of the first conso- 
nant in thin and thine, is an orthographical expedient 
The combination 'must be dealt with as a single letter. 

Caution, — The letter x and q are not orthographical 
expedients. They are orthographical compendiums, x ^ 
ksy and q=kw. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HI8TORI0AL SKETCH OF TH« ENGLISH ALFHABIST. 

i 160. The preceding chapter has exhibited the theory 
of a full and perfect alphabet ; it has shown how &r the 
English alphabet falls short of such a standard ; and, 
above all, it has exhibited some of the conventional modes 
of spelling which the insufficiency of alphabets, combined 
with other causes, has engendered. The present chapter 
gives a history of our alphabet, whereby many of its 
defects are cuxounted for. These defects, it may be 
said, once for all, the English alphabet shares with those 
of the rest of the world ; although, with the doubtful ^- 
ception of the French, it possesses them in a higher de- 
gree than any. 

With few, if any exceptions, all the modes of wrUing 
in the world originate^ directly or indirectly, from the 
Phoenician. 

At a certain period the alphabet of Palestine, Phoeni- 
cia, and the neighboring languages of the Semitic tribes, 
consisted of twenty-two separate and distinct letters. 

Now the chances are, that, let a language possess as 
few elementary articulate sounds as possible, an alphabet 
of only twenty-two letters will be insufficient. 

Hence it may safely be asserted, that tbe original 
Semitic alphabet was insufficient for even the Semitic lan- 
guages. 

§ 161. In this state it was imported into Greece. 
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Now, as it rarely happens that any two languages have 
precisely the same elementary articulate sounds, so it 
rarely happens that an alphabet can be transplanted from 
one tongue to another, and be found to suit. When such 
is the case, alterations are required. The extent to which 
these alterations are made at all, or (if made) made on a 
right principle varies with different languages. Some 
adapt an introduced alphabet well : others badly. 

Of the twenty-two Phoenician letters the Greeks took 
bat twenty-one. The eighteenth letter, tsculi x, was 
n^ver imported into Europe. 

Compared with the Semitic, the Old Greek alphabet 
ran thus : — * 



Hebreto, Greek, 



1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

ft. 

6. 

1. 

& 

9. 
10. 
11. 
11 



n 

n 
t 



i 



A 
B. 

r. 

A. 

E. 

Digamma. 

Z. 

H. 

e. 

L 
K. 
A 



18. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
11 
18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 



Mebrew, 

D 



Greek, 
M. 
N. 
3t 
O. 

n 



A letter called 
p koppa, aflerwardi 
ejected. 

^ P. 

)D M alterwarda It 

tl T. 



The names of the letters were as follows : 



Hebrew, Greek. 

1. Aleph .... Alpha. 

2. Betih Bseta. 

8. Oimel .... Gamma. 

4. Daletb .... Delta. 

5. He % pailon. 

6. Vaw Digamma. 



zlebrevf. 

7. Zayn . 

8. Hefh. 

9. Teth . 

10. Tod . 

11. Eapb . 

12. Lamed 



Greek. 
. ZflBta» 

. Httta. 
. Thffita. 

. Idta. 
. S^appa. 
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18. Mem . . Ma 

14. Nun . . . Nu. 

16. Samech . Sigma t 

16. Ayn . . . O. 

17. PI . . . PhL 



18. Taadi . 

19. Kof . . Koppsk, Archaic- 

20. Reah . Rha 

21. Sin . . San, Boric 

22. Tau . . Taa 



The alphabet of Phoenicia and Palestine being adiqrted 
to the language of Greece, the first change took place in 
the manner of writing. The Phoenicians wrote from right 
to left ; the Greeks from left to right. Besides this, the 
following principles were recognised ; — 

a. Letters for which there was no use were left behind. 
This was the case, as seen above, with the eighteenth 
letter, tsadi. 

b. Letters expressive of sounds for which there was no 
precise equivalent in Greek, were used with other powers. 
This was the case with letters 5, 8, 16, and probably with 
some others. 

e. Letters of which the original sound, in the oourse 
of time, became changed, were allowed, as it were, to drop 
out of the alphabet. This was the case with 6 and 19. 

d. For such simple single elementary articulate sounds 
as there was no sign or letter representant, new signs, or 
letters, were invented. This principle gave to the Greek 
alphabet the new signs <f>, Xj ^> ®« 

e. The new signs were not mere modifications of the 
older ones, but totally new letters. 

All this was correct in principle; and the ocHOuse- 
■quence is, that the Greek alphabet, although not originally 
meant to express a European tongue at all, expresses the 
Greek language well. 

§ 162. But it was not from the Greek that our own 
alphabet was immediately derived; although ultimately 
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it is referable to the same source as the Ghreek, piz.j the 
Phoenician. 

It was the Raman alphabet which served as the basis 
to the English. 

And it is in the changes which the Phoenician alphabet 
underwent in being acconunodated to the Latin language 
that we mtLst investigate the chief peculiarities of the 
present alphabet and orthography of Oreat Britain and 
America. 

Now respecting the Roman alphabet, we must remefn- 
ber that it was tm)^ taken directly from the Phoenician ; in 
this important point differing from the Greek. 

Nor yet was it taken, in the first instance, from the 
Greek. 

It had a double origin. 

The operation of the principles indicated in § 161 was 
a work of the time ; and hence the older and more unmod- 
ified Greek alphabet approached in character its Phoeni- 
cian prototype much more than the later, or modified. 
As may be seen, by comparing the previous alphabets 
with the common alphabets of the Greek Grammar, the 
letters 6 and 19 occur in the earlier, whilst they are 
missing in the later, modes of writing. On the other 
hand, the old alphabet has no such signs as <^, Xi ^7 <^9 '^j 
and ^. 

Such being the case, it is easy to imagine what would 
be the respective conditions of two Italian languages 
which borrowed those alphabets, the one from the earlier, 
the other from the later Greek. The former would con- 
tain the equivalents to vaw (6), and kof (19) ; but be des- 
titute of </>, Xi &^c. ; whereas the latter would have ^, %, 
&c., but be without either vaw or kof. 

Much the same would be the case with any single 
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Italian language which took as its basis the earlier, but 
adopted, during the course of time, modifications from the 
kUer Greek. It would exhibit within itself characters 
common to the two stages. 

This, or something very like it, was the case with Bo- 
man. For the first two or three centuries the alphabet 
was Etruscan ; Etruscan derived directly from the Greek, 
and from the old Greek. 

Afterwards, however, the later Greek alphabet had its 
influence, and the additional letters which it contained 
were more or less incorporated ; and that without effect- 
ing the ejection of any earlier ones. 

i 168. With these preliminaries we may investigate 
the details of the Roman alphabet, when we shall find 
that many of them stand in remarkable contrast with 
those of Greece and Phoenicia. At the same time where 
they differ with them, they agree with the EnglisL 



Orcfcr. 


Roman, 


JSngli^ 


Greek, 


J?e6fm 


1. 


A 


A 


Alpha 


Aleph. 


2. 


B 


B 


B»ta 


Beth. 


8. 








Gamma 


GimeL 


4. 


D 


D 


Delta 


DalellL 


6. 


E 


£ 


Epdlon 


Ha 


6. 


F 


F 


Digcmma 


Vaw. 


7. 
8. 


Q 


Q 






H 


H 


HfntA 


HetiL 


9. 


I 


I 


I6ta 


lod. 


10, 


J 


J 


I6ta 


lod. 


11. 




E 


Kappa 


Kaf 


12. 


. L 


L 


Lamda 


Lamed. 


13. 


M 


M 


Mu 


Mem. 


14 


N 


N 


Nu 


Nun. 


15. 








Omicron 


Ayn. 


16. 


P 


P 


H 


Phi 


17. 


Q 


Q 


Kappa 


K0£ 


18. 


R 


R 


Rho 


Rash. 
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Hebrm. 

Sin. 
Taa 



Order, 


lUman. 


Englith, 


Ortek. 


19. 


S 


S 


San 


20. 


T 


T 


Tan 


21. 


U 


U 


Upoilon 


22. 


V 


V 


UpoloD 


23. 




W 


Updion 


24. 


X 


X 


Xi 


2ft. 


Y 


Y 


UpsQon 


26. 


Z 


Z 


Zaets 



SuiMch.* 
Zain. 

§ 164. The differences of this table are referable to 
one of the following four heads: — a. Ejection, b. Ad- 
dition, c. Change of power, rf. Change of order. 

a. Ejection, — ^In the first instance, the Italians ejected 
as unnecessary, letters 7,t 9, and 11 : zai/n {z(Bta\ teth 
{th(Bta\ and kaf (kappa). Either the sounds which they 
expressed were wanting in their language ; or else they 
were expressed by some other letter. The former was 
probably the case with 7 and 9, zceta and thcBta, the latter 
with 11, kappa. 

b. Addition. — Out of the Greek idta, two ; out of the 
Greek upsUon, four modifications have been evolved ; viz., 
i anij out of i, and u, r, w, y, out of v. 

c. Change of power. — ^Letter 3, in Greek and Hebrew, 
had the sound of the g in gun; in Latin that of k. 
The reason for thig lies in the structure of the Etruscan 
language. In that tongue the fla>t sounds were remark- 
ably deficient; indeed, it is probable, that that of g 
was wanting. Its sharp equivalent, however, the sound 
of ky was by no means wanting ; and the Greek gamma 
was used to denote it. This made the equivalent to *r, 
the third letter of the alphabet, as early as the time of the 
£truscans. 

But the Romans had both sounds, the JUU as well as 

* As a fiamey Bignia^^'Sameeh. 
t Of tiM Hebrew and Qfeek tab!«iL 
7 
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the sbarp^ g as well as k. How did they express them? 
Up to the second Punic War they made the rounded 
form of the Greek T, out of which the letter C has arisen, 
do double work, and signify k and g equally, just as 
in the present English th is sounded as the Greek ^,* 
and as dh ;t in proof whereof we have in the Duillian 

column, MACESTRATOS = MAGISTRATOS, and CARTHACI- 
NIENSES =* C ARTHAGINJENSES. 

Thus much concerning the power and places of the 
Latin c, as opposed to the Greek 7. But this is not all. 
The use of gam/ma^ with the power of A:, made kappa 
superfluous, and accounts for its ejection in the Etruscan 
alphabet ; a fact already noticed. 

Furthermore, an addition to the Etruscan alphabet 
was required by the existence of the sound of g^ in Latin, 
as soon as the inconvenience of using c with a double 
power became manifest. What took place then ? Even 
this. The third letter was modified in form, or became a 
new letter, c being altered into g ; and the new letter took 
its place in the alphabet. 

Where was this? As the seventh letter between/ 
{digamma) and h {hceta). 

Why? Because it was there where there was a 
vacancy, and where it replaced the Greek zceta, or the 
Hebrew zat/n, a letter which, at that time, was not 
wanted in Latin. 

d. Change of order, — As far as the letters c and g 
are concerned, this has been explained ; and it has been 
shown that change of order and change of power are 
sometimes very closely connected. All that now need 
be added is, that those letters which were last introduced 
from the Greek into the Roman alphabet, were placed at 
the end, 

•Jatkm, t IhMmm. 
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Thig is why w, v, tr, and y come after / — ^the last 
letter of the original Phoenician, and also of the oUler 
Greek. 

This, too, is the reason for z coming last of all. It 
was restored for the purpose of spelling Greek words. 
But as its original place had been filled up by g^ it was 
tacked on as an appendage, rather than incorporated as an 
element. 

X in power, coincided with the Greek xi ; in phce, 
with the Greek khi. Its position seems to have deter- 
mined its form, whith is certainly that of X rather than 
of B. The full investigation of this is too lengthy for the 
present work. 

, 5 165. It should be observed, that, in the Latin, the 
letters have no longer any names (like beth, bcBta), except 
such as are derived from their powers {be, ce). 

§ 166. The principles which determined the form of 
the Eoman alphabet were, upon the whole, correct ; and, 
hence, the Roman alphabet, although not originally meant 
to express an Italian tongue at all, expressed the language 
to which it was applied tolerably. 

On the other hand, there were both omissions and 
alterations which have had a detrimental effect upon the 
orthography of those other numerous tongues to which 
Latin has supplied the alphabet. Thus — 

a. It is a matter of regret, that the differences which 
the Greeks drew between the so-called long and short e 
and 0, was neglected by the Latins ; in other words, that 
to was omitted entirely, and 17 changed in power. Had 
this been the case, all the orthographical expedients by 
which we have to express the difference between the o in 
not, and the in note, would have been prevented — notj 
note, mocU — bed, bead, heel, glede, &c. 

b. It is a matter of regret, that such an unnecessary 
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compendium m q^cu, or cw, should have been retained 
from the old Greek alphabet; and, still more so, that 
the equally superfluous ar«=(», or ks^ should have been re- 
admitted. 

c. It is a matter of regret, that the Greek ^ was not 
treated like the Greek f. Neither were wanted at first ; 
both afterwards. The manner, however, of their sub- 
sequent introduction was different. ZcBta came in as a 
simple single letter, significant of a simple single sound. 
TTicBta, on the contrary, although expressive of an equally 
simple sound, became th. This was a combination rather 
than a letter ; and the error which it engendered was 
great. 

It suggested the idea, that a simple sound was a com- 
pound one — ^which was wrong. 

It further suggested the idea, that the sound of ^ 
differed from that of r, by the addition of h — ^which was 
wrong also. 

§ 167. The Greek language had a system of sounds 
different from the Phoenician ; and the alphabet required 
modifying accordingly. 

The Roman language had a system of sounds different 
from the Gree'k and the alphabet required modifying 
accordingly. 

This leads us to certain questions concerning the 
Anglo-Saxon. Had it a system of sounds different from 
the Roman ? If so, what modifications did the alphabet 
require 1 Were such modifications effected ? If so, how ? 
SuflBciently or insuflSciently ? The answers are unsatis- 
factory. 

§ 168. The Anglo-Saxon had, even in its earKest 
stage, the following sounds, for which the Latin alphabet 
had no equivalent signs or letters — 

1. The sound of the th in thin. 
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2. The sound of the th in thine. 

It had certainly these : probably others. 

S 169. Expressive of these, two new signs were intro- 
duced, viz., y^thm thin, and ^^thm thine. 

W, also evolved out of u, was either an original im« 
provement of the Anglo-Saxon orthographists, or a mode 
of expression borrowed from one of the allied languages 
of the Conjbinent. Probably the latter was the case; 
since we find the following passage in the Latin dedication 
of Otfrid's "Krist:" — "Hujus enim linguae barbaries, 
ut est inculca et indisciplinabilis, atque insueta capi regu- 
lari &eno grammaticae artis, sic etiam iq multis dictis 
Bcriptu est difficilis propter literarum aut congeriem, aut 
incognitam sonoritatem. Nam interdum tria u u uut 
puto quaerit in sono; priores duo consonantes, ut mihi 
videtur, tertium vocali sono manente." 

This was, as far as it went, correct, so that the Anglo- 
Saxon alphabet, although not originally meant to express 
a Gothic tongue at all, answered the purpose to which it 
was applied tolerably. 

§ 170. Change, however, went on ; and the ortho- 
graphy which suited the earlier Anglo-Saxon would not 
suit the later ; at any rate, it would not suit the language 
which had become or was becoming, English ; wherein 
the sounds for which the Latin alphabet had no equivalent 
signs increase. Thus there is at present — 

1. The sound of the sh in shine. 

2. The sound of the z in azure. 

How are these to be expressed ? The rule has hitherto 
been to denote simple single sounds, by siill^le single 
signs, and where such signs have no existence already, to 
originate new ones. 

To combine existing letters, rather than to coin a new 
one, has only been done rarely. The Latin substitatuHi 
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of the combination th for the simple single S^, was ex- 
ceptionable. It was a precedent, however, which now 
begins to be followed generally. 

§ 171. It is this precedent which accounts for the 
absence of any letter in English, expressive of either of 
the sounds in question. 

§ 172. Furthermore, our alphabet has not only not 
increased in proportion to our sound-system, but it has 
decreased. The Anglo-Saxon J' == the th in thin^ and ^ 
= the th in thine^ have become obsolete ; and a difference 
in pronunciation, which our ancestors expressed, we over- 
look. 

The same precedent is at the bottom of this ; a fact 
which leads us to — 

§ 173. The Anglo-Norman alphabet. — The Anglo- 
Saxon language was Gothic ; the alphabet, Roman, 

The Anglo-Norman language was Rom^n ; the alpha- 
bet, Roman also. 

The Anglo-Saxon took his speech from one source; 
his writing from another. 

The Anglo-Norman took both from the same. 

In adapting a Latin alphabet to a Gothic language, 
the Anglo-Saxon allowed himself more latitude than the 
Anglo-Norman. We have seen that the new signs J' and 
ft were Anglo-Saxon. 

Now the sounds which these letters represent did not 
occur in the Norman-French, consequently the Norman- 
French alphabet neither had nor needed to have signs to 
express them ; until after the battle of Hastings, when 
it became The Anglo-Norman of England, 

Then, the case became altered. The English lan- 
guage influenced the Norman orthography, and the 
Norman orthography the English language; and the 
result was, that the simple single correct and distinctive 
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signs of the Anglo-Saxon alphabet, became replaced bjr 
the incorrect and indistinct combination th. 

This was a loss, both in the way of theoretical cor- 
rectness and perspicuity. 

Such is the general view of the additions, ejections, 
changes of power, and changes of order in the English 
alphabet. The extent, howeyer, to which an alphabet 
is faulty, is no measure of the extent to which an ortho* 
graphy is faulty ; since an insufficient alphabet may, by 
consistency in its application, be more useful than a full 
and perfect alphabet unsteadily applied. 

§ 174. One of our orthographical expedients, viz.^ the 
reduplication of the consonant following, to express the 
shortness (dependence) of the preceding vowel, is as old 
as the classical languages: terra^ ^aKounra. Neverthe- 
less, the following extract from the " Ormulum" (written 
in the thirteenth century) is the fullest recognition of the 
practice that I have met with. 

And whase wilenu shaU ]>]8 boc» 

Efft o^err si]>e writemi, 
Himm bidde ice ]>att hett write rihht» 

Swa sum ]>i88 boc himm taBclie]>]> ; 
All ]>weiTt utt affterr ]>att itt ias 

Oppo ]>i88 firrste bisDe, 
Wi]>]> all swilc rime als her ias 8eit» 

Wi])]) alse fele wordess : 
And tatt he loke well ]>att he 

An hoe-^iaff write tmggess,* 
Eggwhffir 'pssr itt uppo ^iss boc 

Ibs writenn o ]>att wise : 
Loke he weU ]>att hett write swa, 

Forr he ne magg noht elless, 
On EngUssh writenn rihht te word, 

]>att wite he well to eo^e. 



* Writd one letter twioe; 
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i 176. The order nf the alphabet. — ^In the history of 
our alphabet, we have had the history of certain changes 
in the arrangement, as well as of the changes in. the 
number and power of its letters. The following queation 
DOW presents itself: viz.^ Is there in the order of the 
letters any natural arrangement, or is the original as 
well as the present succession of letters arbitrary and 
accidental 1 The fi)llowing facts suggest an answer in the 
affirmative. 

The order of the Hebrew alphabet is as follows : — 



Nmne. 


Bwnd. 


Name. 


Swnd. 


hAUph . 


J Either a vowel 
' ( or a breathing. 


12. Lamed . . 


. L. 


13. Mem . . . 


. M. 


2. Beth . . 


..B. 


14. Nun . . 


. N. 


t. Gimtl . 


. . O, at in ^nm. 


10. Samech 


. a variety of S. 


6.Ee ... 


.. 0. 

Either a vowel 
( or an aspirate. 


16. Ayn . . . 


Either a viywd 
• lor—! 


n. Pe . . . 


. P. 


6. Vaw . . 


. . V. 


18. Tsadi . . 


.TS. 


1 Zayn . . 


..Z. 


19. Kof 


. a variety of SL 


^Kheth . 


. . a variety of K. 


20. Reek . . . 


. R. 


9. Teth . . 


. . a variety of T. 


21. Bin 


. a 


10. Yod . . 


. . L 


22. rati . . . 


.T. 


11. Caph. . 


. . K 







Let beth^ vaw, and pe {b, v, p) constitute a series 
called series P. Let gimely kheth, and kof {ff, khj k?) 
constitute a series called series K. Let dalethj teth, and 
tau, {d, f, t) constitute a series called series T. liet 
alephy he, and at/n constitute a series called the vowel 
series. Let the first four letters be taken in their order. 



1. AUph of the vowel seriea. 

2. Beth of eeries P. 

8. Oimel of serieB K. 

4 Daleth of series T. 
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Herein the eonsonaiit of series B comes neict to the 
letter of the vowel series ; that of series E follows; and 
in the last place, comes the letter of series T. After this 
the order changes; daleth heing followed by he of the 
vowel series. 

h. He of tlie Towel leriM. 

6. Vow . . .' of series P. 

T. Zayn __ 

8. Kheih. of series K 

9. Teth . of series T. 

In this second sequence the relative positions of v, khj 
and /', are the same in respect to each other, and the 
same in respect to the vowel series. The sequence itself 
is broken by the letter zayn^ but it is remarkable that the 
principle of the sequence is the same. Series P follows 
the vowel, and series T is farthest from it. After this the 
system becomes but fragmentary. Still, even now, pc, of 
series P, follows ayn; tau, of series T, is farthest from 
it, and Arof, of series K, is intermediate. 

If this be the case, and, if the letters, so to say, cir- 
cttkUe, the alterations made in their order during the 
transfer of their alphabet from Greece to Bcmie, have 
had the unsatisfactory effect of concealing an interesting 
arrangement, and of converting a real, though some- 
what complex regularity, into apparent hazard and dis- 
order. 
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QUESTIONS. 

1. Explain the termB aharp, explosive, true €Utpir<Ue, apparent atpiraU, 
hmady dependent 

2. Exhibit the differenoe between the quantity of syllMee and the 
quantity of vowels, 

8. Aecentuate the following words, — attribute (adjective), mtrvey 
(verb), A-nguet {the month), 

4. Under what conditions is the sound of consonants doubled ( 

6. Exhibit, in a tabular form, the relations of the a) mutes^ h) the 
YowelS) underlining those which do not occur in English. 

6. What is the power of ph in PhilipJ what in haphazard f Illus- 
trate the difference fully. 

*I. Investigate the changes by which the words picture, nature, 
deriyed from the Latin pictura and nature^ are sounded pictehur and 
nalshur, 

8. How do you sound the combination apdf Why t 

9. In what points is the English alphabet insufficient, redundant, and 
inconsistent f 

10. Why is « {juJBta\ which is the sixth letter in the Greek, flia laat in 
the English alphabet t 



PART 17. 

KrrHOLOOT. 



OHAPTEE I. 

ON THE PROVINCE OF ETTMOLOOT. 

J 175. The word etymology, derived from the Greeki 
in the current language of scholars and grammariani), has 
a double meaning. At times it is us^ in a wide, and at 
limes in a restricted sense. 

If in the English language we take such a word as 
fnthers, we are enabled to divide it into two parts ; in 
other words, to reduce it into two elements. By com- 
paring it with the word father ^ we see that the s is 
neither part nor parcel of the ori^nal word. Hence 
the word is capable of being analysed; father being 
the original primitive word, and s the secondary super- 
added termination. From the word father^ the word 
fathers is derived^ or (changing the expression) deduced, 
or descended. What has been said of the word fathers 
may also be said of fatherly^ fatherlike, fatherless, &c. 
Now, from the word father, all these words (fathers, 
fatherly, fatherlike, and fatherless) differ in form and in 
meaning. To become such a word as fathers, &c,, the 
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word father is changed. Of changes of this sort, it is 
the province of etymology to take cognizance. 

} 177. Compared with the form fathers, the word 
father is the older form of the two. The word father 
is a word current in this the nineteenth century. The 
same word is fonnd much earlier, under different forms, 
and in different languages. Thus, in the Latin lan- 
guage, the form was pater; in Greek, iranip. Now, 
mth father foxi fathersy the change takes place within the 
same language, whilst the change that takes place between 
pater and father takes place within different languages. 
Of changes of this latter kind it is, also, the province of 
etymology to take cognizance. 

} 178. In its widest signification, etymology takes 
cognizance of the changes of the form of words. How- 
ever, as the etymology that compares the forms fathers 
and father is different from the etymology that compares 
father and pater, we have, of etymology, two sorts; 
one dealing with the changes of form that words un- 
dergo in one and the same language {father, fathers), the 
other dealing with the changes that words undergo in 
passing from one language to another {pater, father). 

The first of these sorts may be called etymology in 
the limited sense of the word, or the . etymology of the 
grammarian. In this case it is opposed to orthoepy, 
orthography, syntax, and the other parts of grammar. 
This is the etymology of the ensuing pages. 

The second may be called etymology in the wide 
sense of the word, historical etymology, or comparative 
etymology. 

§ 179. It must be again repeated that the two sorts 
of etymology agree in one point, viz., in taking cog' 
nizance of the changes of forms that words undergo. 
Whether the change arise from grammatical reasons, as 
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fiiiher, fathers, or from a change of language taking 
place in the lapse of time, as pater, father, is a matter of 
indifference. 

In the Latin pater, and in the English /a/Aer, we have 
one of two things, either two words descended or derived 
from each other, or two words descended or derived from 
a common original sonrcOp 

In fathers we have a formation deduced from the 
radical if ord father. 

With these preliminaries we may maderstand Dr. 
Johnson's explanation of the word etjmology. 

<< Etymology, n. s. {etymologia, Lat.) hv^ity; {etymos^ 
true, and X0709 (logos) a word. 

" 1. The descent or derivation of a word from its 
original; the deduction of formations from the radical 
word ; the analj/sis of compounds into primitives. 

" 2. The part of gramanar which delivers the if^eo' 
tions of nouns and verbs?^ 
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CHAPTER IL 



ON OENDBR. 



i 180. How &r is there such a tiling as gender in the 
EngHsh language ? This depends upon the meaning tiiat 
we attach to the word. 

In the Latin language we have the words taunts^ 
hull, and vacca^cow. Here the natural distinction of 
sex is expressed hy wholly different words. With this 
we have corresponding modes of expression in English : 



Male. 


Fem<de, 


Male, 


Fenude, 


Bachelor 


Spmster. 


Horse 


Mara 


Boar 


Sow. . 


Ram 


Ewe. 


Boy 


GirL 


Son 


Daughter. 


Brother 


Sister. 


Uncle 


Aunt 


Budc 


Doe. 


Father 


Mother, 4te. 



The mode, however, of expressing different sexes by 
wholly different words is not a matter of gender. The 
words hoy and girl bear no etymological relation to 6Mh 
other ; neither being derived from the other, nor in any 
way connected with it. 

§ 181. Neither are words like cock-harrow^ fnan- 
servant, he-goat, &c., as compared with herirsparroWj 
maidrservant, she-goat, &c., specimens of gender. Here 
a difference of sex is indicated by the addition of a freeh 
term, from which is formed a compound word. 

% 182. In the Latin words genitrix'^ a mother j^xA 
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ffenitw^afEither, we have a nearer approaeh to gender. 
Here the difference of sex is expressed by a difference 
of termination ; the words genitor and genUrix being in 
a true etymological relation, i. e., either derived from 



each other, 


or from some ( 


common source 


With this 


we have, in 
e. g. 


English corresponding modes of ^expression : 


Male, 


Female, 


M^ 


Female. 


Actor 


Actrees. 


LioD 


Lioneeai 


Arbiter 


\Arbitrefla. 


Peer 


PeereaSb 


Baron 


Baroneaa. 


Poet 


Poeten. 


Beoe&ctor 


Beae&ctresB. 


Sorcerer 


Sorceress. 


Goiiiit 


C!oimtea& 


Songster 




Duke 


Duchess. 


Tiger 


Tigress. 



5 183. This, however, in strict grammatical lan- 
guage, is an approach to gender rather than gender 
itself; the difference from true grammatical gender being 
as follows : — 

Let the Latin words genitor and genitrix be de- 
clined : — 

Sing, Nom, Qemtof Genifariz. 

€hn, Genitor-itf Genitrie-it. 

DaL OenitOT-t Geuitrio^ 

Aec, Genitor-«n Genitric-tfm. 

Voe, OeniUxt Gemtriz. 

P9mt,N<im. Genitor-e« Genitrio-«t. 

€hn* Genttor-fim Genitrio-«m. 

DaL Geiiitor-t6iM GknitrioHiuf. 

Ace, Genitor-** Genitrio-eA 

Voe. Genitor-ea Gemtric-tf«. 

The syllables in italics are the signs of the cases and 
munbers. Now these signs are the same in each word, 
the difference of meaning (or sex) not affecting them. 

% 184. Contrast, however, with the words gemter 
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mA'geniiriT tke irordi ifamtfia— a misiresaj 9mA d w mi 
MUS'^ a master. 



Sing. IfiniL Doaask-a 


Oomm-tM. 


Oen, Domin-or 


Domin-t. 


Dot Domin-a 


Domin-o. 


Aee, ^yomm-am 


Dommtim. 


Voc DomiiHi 


Doiiiin<«. 


Plwr.Nom. Domini 


Domin-t. 


Om, DomiiwirMW 


Domin-oniiik 


Dot Domin-o^tM 


Domin-tt. 


Aee, Domin-iM 


Pomin-of. 


Vae* Domixi-a 


Domin-t. 



Here the letters in italics, or tbe signs of the cases 
and numbers^ are different ; the difference being brought 
about by the difference of gender. Now it is very evi- 
dent that, if genitrix be a specimen of gender, damina is 
something more. 

i 185. It may be laid down as a sort of definition, 
that there is no gender where there is no affection of the 
declension: consequently, that, although we have, in 
English, words corresponding to genitrix and genitor, 
we have no true genders until we find words corresponding 
to donUtius and domina. 

i 186. The second element in the notion of gender, 
although I will not venture to call it an essential one, is 
the following: — ^In the words domina and dommus, 
mistress and master, there is a natural distmotion of sex ; 
the one being masculine, or male, the other feminine, or 
female. In the words sword and lance there is no 
natural distinction of sex. Notwithstanding this, die 
word hastay in Latin, is as much of the feminine gender 
as domina, whilst gladius^a sy>ord is, like dominu»^^ 
masculine noun. From this we see that, in langoagas 
wherein there are true genders, a fictitiQiui or eonven- 
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tksial sex is fittribated eren to inanimate objects; in 
other words, sex is a natural distinction, gender a gram- 
matical one. 

§ 187. In J 185 it is written, that "although we 
have, in English, words corresponding to genitrix and 
g-enHoTy we have no true genders until we find wards 
corresponding to dominus and domina." — The sentence 
was intentionally worded with caution. Words Uke 
dorninus and damina, that is, words where the declen- 
sion is affected by the sex, are to be found even in 
English. 

The pronoun Aim, &om the Anglo-Saxon and English 
he, as compared with the pronoun Aer, from the Anglo- 
Saxon hed, is affected in its declension by the difference 
of sex, and is a true, though fragmentary, specimen of 
gender. The same is the case with the form Ms as com- 
pared with her. 

The pronoun it (originally hit)^ as compared with he^ 
is a specimen of gender. 

The relative what^ as compared with the masculine 
whj9^ is a specimen of gender. 

The forms it (for hit) and he are as much genders as 
hoc and hic^ and the forms hoc and hie are as much genders 
as bonum and bonus, 

i 188. The formation of the neuter gender by the 
addition of -/, in words like whort, irt, and thct-t, occurs 
in other languages. The -t in tha-t is the -d in istu-d, 
Latin, and the -t in ta-t, Sanskrit. 

i 189. In the Moeso-Gothic and Scandinavian, the 
adjectives form the neuters in -^, in Old High German in 
•*z (ts), and in Modem German in -s (derived from -z) — 
Mi(»so-Gothic, blind-ata; Icel., blind-t ; Old High Ger- 
man, plint-ez^ M. G. blindres^ccec-^m, 
. Caution, — Which^ is not the neuter of who. 
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} 190. Just as tbere are in Englisb firagments of s 
gender modifying the declension, so are there, also, 
fragments of the second element of gender; viz,, the 
attribution of sex to' objects naturally destitute of it. 
7%e sun in his glory, the moon in her wane, are ex- 
amples of this. A sailor calls his ship she, A husband-* 
man, according to Mr. Gobbett, does the same mth his 
plough and working implements: — "In speaking of a 
ship we say she and her. And you know that our 
country-folks in Hampshire call almost every thing he or 
she. It is curious to observe that country labourers 
give the feminine appellation to those things only which 
are more closely identified with themselves, and by the 
qualities or conditions of which their own efforts, and 
their character as workmen, are affected. The mower 
calls his scythe a she, the ploughman calls his plough a 
she ; but a prong, or a shovel, or a harrow, which passes 
promiscuously from hand to hand, and which is appro- 
priated to no particular labourer, is called a he." — 
" English Grammar," Letter v. 

. § 191. Now, although Mr. Oobbett's statements may 
account for a sailor calling his ship she, they will not ao- 
coimt for the custom of giving to the sun a masculine, 
and to the moon a feminine, pronoun, as is done in the 
expressions quoted in the last section ; still less will it 
accoimt for the circumstance of the Germans reversing 
the gender, and making the sun feminine, and the nuwn 
masculine. 

J 192. Let there be a period in the history of a language 
wherein the sun and moon are dealt with, not as inani- 
mate masses of matter, but as animated divinities. . Let 
there, in other words, be a time when dead things are 
personified, and when there is a mythology. Let an 
object like the sun be deemed a m>ale, and an object like 
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the ^notm, a female, deity. We may then understand the 
origin of certain genders. 

The Germans say the sun in her glory; the moon in 
his wane. This difference between the usage of the two 
languages, Uke so many others, is explained by the influ- 
ence of the classical languages upon the English. — 
" Mundilfori had two children ; a son, MAni {Moon), 
and a daughter, Sdl {Suny^ — Such is an extract out of 
an Icelandic mythological work, viz,, the prose Edda. In 
the classical languages, however, Phasbus and Sol are 
masculine, and Ijuna and Diana feminine. Hence it is 
that, although in Anglo-Saxon and Old-Saxon the sun is 
feminine, it is in English m^asculine. 

Philosophy, charity, <fcc., or the names of abstract 
qualities personified, take a conventional sex, and are femr 
inine from their being feminine in Latin. 

As in all these words there is no change of form, the 
consideration of them is a point of rhetorix;, rather than of 
etymology. 

§ 193. The remainder of this chapter is devoted to 
miscellaneous remarks upon the true and apparent gen- 
ders of the English language. 

1. With the false genders like baron, baroness, it is a 
general rule that the feminine form is derived from the 
masculine, and not the masculine from the feminine ; as 
peer, peeress. The words widower, gander, and drake 
are exceptions. For the word wizard, from tintch, see the 
section on augmentative forms. 

2. The termination -ess, in which so large a portion of 
our feminine substantives terminate, is not of Saxon but 
of classical origin, being derived from the termination -tar, 
geniirix. 

8. The words shepherdess, huntress, and hostess are 
fiiulty ; the radical part of the word being Germanic, and 
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the seoondary part classical: indeed^ in strict Eqglish 
Grammar, the termination -ess has no place at alL It is 
a classic, not a Gothic, element 

4. The termination 4nn, is current in German, as the 
equiyalent to -esSj and as a feminine affix {freiind=^a 
friend; freundinn^a female friend). In English it 
occurs only in a fragmentary form ; — e, g,, in vixetiy a 
true feminine derivative from fox^fuchsintij German. 

Bruin » the bear, may be either a female form, as in 
Old High German pero^a he-bear, pirinn^a she-bear; 
or it may be the Norse form bjorn^a bear^ male or 
female. 

Caution. — Words like margravine and landgravine 
prove nothing, being scarcely naturalised. 

5. The termination -str, as in webster, songster, and 
baxter, was originally a feminine affix. Thus, in Anglo- 
Saxon, 

Sangere, a maU Hng^ ^ f SangSstre, a female tinger. 

Biicere, a male baker Bacestre, a female baker. 

FiSelere, a male fiddler were oppo- FitSelstre, a female fiddler. 

Vebbere, a male teeaver sed to | Vebbestre, a female weaver. 

Riedere, a male reader R^destre, a female readier. 

Seamere, a male teamer J [^ Seamestre, a female 



The same is the case in the present Dutch of Holland: 
e. g., spookster^a female fortune-teller; baxster^a 
baking-wontan ; waschster »= a washerwoman. The word 
spinster still retains its original feminine force. 

6. The words songstress and seamstress, besides 
being, as &r as concerns the intermixture of languages, in 
the predicament of shepherdess, have, moreover, a double 
feminine termination ; 1st. -str, of Germanic, 2nd. -ess, of 
classical, origin. 

7. In the word heroine we have a Greek termination, 
just as -ur is a Latin, and -inn a German one. It must 
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not, however, be considered as derived from hero^ by any 
process of the English language, but be dealt with as a 
separate importation from the Greek language. 

8. The form deaconness is not wholly unexceptionable ; 
since the termination -ess is of Latin, the root deacmi of 
Greek origin : this Greek origin being rendered all the 
more conspicuous by the spelling, detzcan (from diaconos), 
as compared with the Latin decanus. 

9. Goose, gander. — One peculiarity in this pair of 
words has already been indicated. In the older forms of 
the word goose, such as xH^i Greek ; anser, Latin ; gans, 
German, as well as in the derived form gander, we have 
the proofs that, originally, there belonged to the word the 
sound of the letter n. In the forms oSois, 6S6irro<:, Greek ; 
denSj dentis, Latin; zahn, German; tooth, English, we 
find the analogy that accounts for the ejection of the n, 
and the lengthening of the vowel preceding. With re- 
spect, however, to the d in gander, it is not easy to say 
whether it is inserted in one word or omitted in the other. 
Neither can we give the precise power of the -er. The 
following forms occur in the different Gothic dialects. 
Gans, fem. ; ganazzo, masc, Old High German — g6Sy 
f. ; gandra, m., Anglo-Saxon — g&s, Icelandic, f. ; ga4is^ 
Danish, f. ; gassi, Icelandic, m. ; gasse, Danish, m. — 
ganser, ganserer, gansart, g&nserich, gander, masculine 
forms in different New German dialects. 

10. Observe, the form g&nserwh, has a masculine 
termination. The word tliuberich, in provincial New Ger- 
man, has the same form and the same power. It denotes 
a male dove ; taube, in German, signifying a dove. In 
gdnserich and tauberich, we find preserved the termina- 
tion -rich (or rik), with a masculine power. Of this ter- 
mination we have a remnant, in English, preserved in the 
curious word drake. To duck the word drake has no ety- 
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mological relation whatsoever. It is derived firom a word 
with which it has but one letter in common ; viz.^ the 
Latin anas » a duck. Of this the root is anat-^ as seen 
in the genitive case anatis. In Old High German we 
j&nd the form anetrekho == a drake ; in provincial New High 
German there is enterich and Mntrechty from whence come 
the English and Low German form, drake, 

11. Peacock, peahen. — ^In these compounds, it is not 
the word pea that is rendered masculine or feminine by 
the addition of cock and hen, but it is the words code and 
hen that are modified by prefixing pea. 
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CHAPTER in. 



THE NUMBERS. 



§ 194. In the Greek language* the word ptxtcBr signifies 
9, father^ denoting one, whilst pa/erc signifies two fathers, 
denoting a pair, and thirdly, pateres signifies fathers, 
speaking of any number beyond two. The three words, 
patcBT, patere, and pateres, are said to be in different 
numbers, the difference of raeaning being expressed by a 
difference of form. These numbers have names. The 
number that speaks of one is the singtdar, the number 
that speaks of two is the diud (from the Latin word duo 
"= two\ and the number that speaks of more than two is 
the plural. 

All languages have numbei^, but all languages have 
not them to the same extent. The Hebrew has a dual, 
but it is restricted to nouns only. It has, moreover, this 
peculiarity ; it applies, for the most part, only to things 
which are naturally double, as the two eyes, the two hands, 
&c. The Latin has no dual number, except the natural 
one in the words amho and duo, 

§ 195. The question presents itself, — ^to what extent 
have we numbers in English? lake the Greek, Hebrew, 
and Latin, we have a singular and a plural. Like the 
Latin, and unlike the Greek and Hebrew, we have no 
dual. 

§ 196. Different from the question, to what degree 
have we numbers ? is the question, — over what extent of 
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(mr langtiage have we numbers 7 This distinction has 
already been foreshadowed or indicated. The Gre^s, 
who said typtd =^ I beat, typteton =ye two beat, typtomen 
-= we beat, had a dual number for their verbs as well as 
their nouns ; while the Hebrew dual was limited to the 
nouns only. In the Greek, then, the dual number is 
spread over a greater extent of the language than in the 
Hebrew. 

There is no dual in the present English. It has been 
seen, however, that in the Anglo-Saxon there was a dual. 
But the Anglo-Saxon dual, being restricted to the person- 
al pronouns {wit ^ we two ; git '^ ye two), was not coex- 
tensive with the Greek dual. 

There is no dual in the present German. In the an- 
cient German there wa^ one. 

In the present Danish and Swedish there is no dual. 
In the Old Norse and in the present Icelandic a dual 
number is to be found. 

From this we learn that the dual number is one of 
those inflections that languages drop as they become mod- 
em. 

§ 197. The numbers, then, in the present English are 
two, the singular and the plural. Over what extent of 
language have we a plural? The Latins say bonus 
pater ^ a good father ; boni patres = good fathers. In 
the Latin, the adjective bonus changes its form with the 
change of number of the substantive that it accompanies. 
In English it is only the substantive that is changed. 
Hence we see that in the Latiif language the numbon 
were extended to adjectives, whereas in English they 
are confined to the substantives and pronouns. C6m- 
pared with the Anglo-Saxon, the present English is in 
the same relation as it is with the Latin. In the Anglo* 
Saxon there were plural forms for the adjectives. 
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§ 198. Bespecting the formation of the plural, the cur- 
rent rule is, that it is formed from the singular by adding 
Sj as father, fathers. This, however, is by no means 
a true expression. The letter s added to the word f other j 
making it fathers, is 5 to the eye only. To the ear it ia 
jjr. The word sounds /a^AcTjzr. If the « retained its sound 
the spelling would be fatherce. In stags, lads, d&c, the 
sound is siagz, ladz. The rule, then, for the formation 
of the English plurals, rigorously, though somewhat 
lengthily expressed, is as follows. — The plural is formed 
from the singular, hy adding to words ending in a 
vowel, a liquid or flat mute, the flat lene sibilant (z); 
and to words ending in a sharp mute, the sharp lene 
sibilant {s): e,g, (the sound of the word being expressed), 
pea, peaz; tree, treez; day, dayz; hiU, hiUz; hen, 
henz; gig, gigz; trap, traps; pit, pits; stack, stacks, 

i 199. Upon the formation of the English plural some 
farther remarks are necessary. 

a. In the case bf words ending in b, v, d, the th in 
thine =^^, or g, a change either of the final flat consonant, 
or of the sharp s affixed, was not a m>atter of choice but of 
necessity; the combinations abs, avB, ads, a^s, ags^ 
bdng unpronounceable. 

b. Whether the first of the two mutes should be ao- 
Gonunodated to the second {aps, afs, ats, a^s, aks), or the 
second to the first {ahz, avz, adz, a^z, agz\ is deter- 
mined by the habit of the partundar language in ques- 
tion ; and, with a few apparent exceptions it is the rule of 
the English language to accommodate the second sound to 
the first, and not vice versA. 

€. Such combinations as peas, trees, hills, hens, d&c, 

(the s preserving its original power, and being sounded as 

is written peace, treece, hillce, hence), being pronounceable, 

the change from s to z, ia words so ending, is not a 

8 
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matter determined by the necesfiity of the case, but by the 
habit of the English language. 

d. Although the vast majority of our plurals ends, not 
in s, but in z, the original addition was not Zy but s. 
This we infer from three facts : 1. From the spelling ; 2. 
from the fact of the somid of z being either rare or non- 
existent in Anglo-Saxon ; 3. from the sufficiency of the 
causes to bring about the change. 

It may now be seen that some slight variationft in the 
form of our plurals are either mere points of orthc^raphy, 
or else capable of being explained on yery simple eu- 
phonic principles. 

§ 200. Boxes, churches, judges, lashes, kisses, blazesj 
princes. — Here there is the- addition, not of the mere 
letter s, but of the syllable -es. As s cannot be imme- 
diately added to s, the intervention of a vowel becomes 
necessary ; and that all the words whose plural is formed 
in -es really end either in the sounds of s, or in the allied 
sounds of z, sh, or zh, may be seen' by analysis ; since 
x^ks, ch^tsh, and J* or ge^dzh, whilst ce, in prince^ is 
a mere point of orthography for s. 

Monarchs, heresiarchs. — Here the ch equals not tsh, 
but k, so that there is no need of being told that they do 
not follow the analogy of church, d&o. 

Cargoes, echoes, — From cargo and ecAo, with the 
addition of e ; an orthographical expedient for the sake ot 
denoting the length of the vowel o. 

Beauty, beauties; key, keys, — ^Like the word cargoes^ 
&c., these forms are points, not of el^mology, but of 
orthography. 

Pence, — The peculiarity of this word consists in haying 
a ftcU liquid followed by the sharp sibilant s (spelt ce), 
contrary to the rule given above. In the first place, it is 
a eontracted form from pennies; in the second place, its 
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seBBe is colleetiye rather than plural ; in the third plaoe» 
the use of the sharp sibilant lene distingoisheB it from 
pensy sounded penz. That its sense is coUedive rather 
than plural, we learn from the word aixpeneey which, 
compared with sixpences^ is no plural, but a singular 
form* 

Dice. — ^In respect to its form, peculiar for the reason 
that pence is peculiar. — We find the sound of s after a 
vowel, where that of js is expected. This distinguishes 
dice for play, firom dies (diz) for coining. Dice, perhaps^ 
like pence, is collectiye rather than plund. 

In geese, lice, and mice, we have, apparently, the 
same phenomenon as in dice, viz., a sharp sibilant {s) 
where ebflcU one {z) is expected. The s, howeyer, in these 
words is not the sign of the plural, but the last letter of 
the origiiial word. 

Alms. — This is no true plural form. The s belongs 
to the original wcnrd, Anglo-Saxon, dehnesse; Oreek, 
iKerffAoavvff ; just as the s in goose does. How &r the 
word, although a true singular in its form, may haye a 
collectiye signification, and require its yerb to be plural, 
is a point not of etymology, but of syntax. The same is 
the case with the word riches, firom the French richesse^ 
In riches the last syllable being sounded as ez, increases 
its liability to pass for a phiral. 

News, means, pains, — These, the reyerse of almsnaA 
riches, are true plural forms. How far, in sense, tiliey 
are singular is a point not of etymology, but of syntax. 

Metthematics, m>etaphysics, politics, ethics, optics, phy^ 
sics, — The following is an exhibition of my hypothesis 
respecting these words, to which I inyite the reader's 
criticism. All the words in point are of Greek ORgin, 
and all are deriyed firom a Ghre^ adjectiye. Each is 
the name of. some department of study, of some art, or 
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of some science. As the words are Greek, so alsa are 
the sciences which they denote, either of Greek origii^ 
or else such as flourished in Greece. Let the arta and 
sciences of Greece he expressed in Greek, rather by a 
substimtiye and an adjectiye combined, than by a simple 
substantive ; for instance, let it be the habit of the lan- 
guage to say the musical art, rather than tmisic. Let 
the Greek for art be a word in the feminine gender; 
e, ff,, rixvr) (tekhnm), so that the musiccU art be ^ fjiowrueif 
rexytf {h(B numsikcB tekhrue). Let, in the progress of lan- 
guage (as was actually the case in Greece), the article 
and substantive be omitted, so that, for the musical art, 
or for music, there stand only the feminine adjectiye, 
fiovalterf. Let there be, upon a given art or sdence, a 
series of books, or treatises; the Greek for book, or 
treatise, being a neuter substantive, fiipkiov (biblion). 
Let the substantive meaning treatise be, in the course of 
language, omitted, so that whilst the science of phy»c8 is 
called <t>v<rucrf {fysikcb), physic, from 17 ^wriicri rexfni, % 
series of treatises (or even chapters) upon the sdence 
shall be called (^wiKa {fysika) or physics. Now aB lUa 
was what happened in Greece. The sdence was denoted 
by a feminine adjective singular, as ^va'ucrj {fysicai), and 
the treatises upon it, by the neuter adjective plural, as 
if>v<n/ca {fysikd). The treatises of Aristotle are generally 
so named. To apply this, I conceive, that in the middle 
ages a science of Greek origin might have its name drawn 
from two sources, viz., from the name of the art or scicBe^ 
or from the name of the books wherein it was treated. In 
the first case it had a singular form, as physic, logic ; in 
the second place a plural form, as mathiematics, metajffkjf- 
sicsitoptics. 

In what number these words, having a coUectiye 1 
require their verbs to be, is a point of syntax. 
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i 201. The plural form children {child-er-en) requires 
particular notice. 

In the first place it is a double plural ; the -en being 
the -en in osen, whilst the simpler form chUdrer occurs in 
the old English, and in certam provincial dialects. 

Now, what is the -er in child-er? 

In Icelandic, no plural termination is commoner than 
that in -r / as geisl-ar ^ flashes^ tung-ur ^ tongues^ d&c. 
Nevertheless, it is not the Icelandic that explains the 
plural form in question. 

Besides the word childer, we collect from the Old 
High German the following forms in -r .* — 



Hus-ir, 


Smuea, 


Chalp-ir, 


Calvea, 


Lemp-ir, 


Zamb$, 


Plet-ir, 


Bladegofgnm, 


Eig-ir, 


^99. 



and others, the peculiarity of which is the fact of their all 
bemg of the neuter gender. 

Now, the theory respecting this form which is pro- 
pounded by Grinmi is as follows : — 

1. The -r represents an earlier s. 

2. Whieh was, originally, no sign of a plural number, 
hmt merely a neuter derivative a;ffix, conmuMi to the 
aingolar as well as to the plural number. 

3. In this form it appears in the Maeso-GK>thic : ag-is 
^fear (whence ague '^shivering), hat-is ^hcUe, riqv-is 
^ smoke {reek). In none of these words is the -s radical, 
and in none is it limited to the singular number. 

To tliese doctrines, it should be added, that the reason 
why a singular derivational affix should become the sign 
of the plural number, lies, most probably, in the collective 
nalure of the words in which it occurs: Husir^a 
coUedion of houses^ eiger^^a collection efeggs^ eggery 
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or eyry. In words like ywrnamrr-y and Jew-r-y^ tlie -r 
has, probably, the same origin, and is collective. 

In Wicliffe we find the form lamb-r-en, which is to 
hmb as children is to child. 

i 202. TTis form in -en. — ^In the Anglo-Saxon no 
termination of the plural number is more common than 
-n .* tungauy tongues ; steorran, stars. Of this termina- 
tion we have evident remains in the words oxen^ hosen, 
shoon^ eynsj words more or less antiquated. This, per- 
haps, is no true plural. In welk-in^the clouds^ the 
original singular form is lost. 

§ 203. Men^feet^ teeth, mice, lice, geese. — ^In these we 
have some of the oldest words in the language. If these 
were, to a certainty, true plurals, we should have an 
appearance somewhat corresponding to the so-called weak 
and strong tenses of verbs ; viz., one series of plurals 
formed by a change of the vowel, and another by the 
addition of the sibilant. The word kye, used in Scotland 
for cows, is of the same class. The list in Anglo-Saxon 
of words of this kind is different &om that of the present 
English. 

Sing, Plur. 

Fre6nd ...... FlVnd Friends. 

F«diid Fynd Ibea. 

Niht .... Niht Nightt. 

. B6o B6c Books. 

Burh, Bjrig ,. . . Burghs. 

Br6o Br6c Breeches. 

Turf Ty'rf Turves. 

i 204. Brethren. — Here there are two changes. 1. 
The alteration of the vowel. 2. The addition of -en. Bfr. 
Guest quotes the forms brethre and hrothre from the Old 
Ikiglish. The sense is collective rather than plural. 

P&i8en^pnise.^-AA thUdren is a double form of one 
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sort (r + en), so is peaaen a double form of another 
{s + en); pea, peors, pea-^-en. Wallis speaks to the sinr 
gtdar power of the form in s ; — ^'Dicunt nonnnlli a 
pease, pluraliter peasen ; at melius, singulariter a pea, 
plturaliter peaseJ^ — P. 77. He might have added, that, 
theoretically, pease was the proper singular form; as 
shown by the Latin pis-um. 
PuUen « poultry. 

Ztismrioso. — What ? three-and-tweDfy yean in law t 
Vendiee. — I have known those who have been fhre-and-fiffy, and all 
about jnUUn and pigs. — ** Berengef'B Tragedy,'' iv. 1. 

If this were a plural form, it would be a very anoma- 
lous one. The -en, however, is no more a sign of the plu- 
ral than is the -es in rich-es {richesse,) The proper form 
is in -ain or -eyn. 

A foUe theele, 
That came like a fidse Ibz, my puUain to kill and mischeefa 

" Gammer Gurton*8 Needle," y. 2. 

Chickens. — A third variety of the double inflection 
{en + s)y Yfith. the additional peculiarity of the form chick- 
en being used, at present, almost exclusively in the singu- 
lar number, although, originally, it was, probably, the 
plural of chick. So Wallis considered it : — " At olim 
etiam per -en vel -yn formabant phiralia ; quorum pauca 
admodum adhuc retinemus. Ut, an ox, a chick, pluraU- 
tur oxen, chicken (sunt qui dicunt in singulari chicken, et 
in {durali chickens)." Chick, chick-en, chick-en-s. 

Pern. — rAccording to Wallis the -n in fer-n is the -en 
in oxen, in other words a plural termination : — " A fere 
(fiUx) pluraUter fern (verum nunc plerumque fern utro- 
que numero dioitur, sed et in plurali ferns) ; nam fere et 
feres prope obsoleta sunt." Subject to this view, the word 
far^m^ woidd exhibit the same phenomenon as the word 
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ehicken-s. It is doubtful, however, whether Wallis's 
be correct. A reason for believing the -n to be radical is 
presented by the Anglo-Saxon form feam^ and the Old 
High German, varam. 

Women. — ^Pronounced wimmen^ as opposed to the 
mngular form iroomman. Probably an instance of accom- 
modation. 

Houses. — ^Pronounced houz-ez. The same peculiarity 
in the case of s and z, as occurs between / and v in words 
like lifey lives^ &c. 

Pathsj youths. — ^Pronounced padhzj yoodhz. The 
same peculiarity in the case of ^ and ^, as occurs between 
s and z in the words hotisej houses. '^ Finita in f pie- 
rumque alleviantur in plurali numero, substituendo v ; ut 
wife, unves, &c. Eademque alleviatio est etiam ins et thy 
quamvis retento charactere, in house, cloth, path J* 

§ 205. The words sounded houz-ez, pcuih-z, yoodhrz, 
taken along with the extract from Wallis, lead us to an 
important class of words. — § 199 b. 

§ 206. Certain words ending in /, like loaf, wife, 6ce. 

The regular plural of these would be loafs, totfes, pro- 
nounced loafce, wifce, <fcc. 

But this is not the case. The sound added to the final 
/ is the sound of z, not that of s. 

And the plurals are sounded loavz, wivz \wioez, 
weivz). 

Furthermore, the sound of the final / is changed to 
that of 17 ; in other words, the first of the two letters is 
accommodated to the second, in violation to the rule ci 
i 199 b. 

' Can this be explained ? Perhaps it can. In the 
Swedish language the letter / has the sound o{ v; so 
that staf is sounded stav. 

Again, in the allied languages the words in quttrtian 
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end in the flat (not tbe sharp) mute, — weib^ laub, calbj 
JuM^ stab, ice, =^wife, leaf, calf, half, staff. 

This makes it probable that, originally, the / in wife^ 
loaf Sec, "was sounded as v ; so that the singular forms 
were taive, loav, ^ 

If 80, the plural is perfectly normal ; if^ being the' 
singular form on which the irregularity lies. 
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^y CHAPTER IV. 



ON THE OASES. 

h 207. The extent to which there are, in the English 
language, cases, depends oib-the meaning which we attach 
to the word case. In the term a house of a fath^, the 
idea expressed by the words of a father, is an idea of 
relation between them and the word house. This idea is 
an idea of property or possession. The relation between 
the words father and house may be called the possessive 
relation. This relation, or connexion, between the two 
words, is expressed by the preposition of 

In the term a father* s house, the idea is, there or 
thereabouts, the same ; the relation or connexion between 
the two words being the same. The expression, howeyer, 
differs. In a father's house the relation, or connexion, is 
expressed, not by a preposition, but by a change of form, 
father becoming father's. 

He gave the house to a father. — ^Here the words 
father and hou^e stand in another sort of relationship, 
the relationship being expressed by the preposition to. 
The idea to a father differs from the idea of a father, in 
being expressed in one way only ; viz., by the preposition. 
There is no second mode of expressing it by a change of 
form, as was done with father's. 

The father taught the child. — Here there is neither 
preposition nor change of form. The connexion between 
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the words father and (AUd is expressed by the arrange 
ment only. 

§ 208. Now if the relation alone between two words con- 
Blitate a case, the words a child^ to a father, of a father^ 
and father% are all equally cases ; of which one may be 
called the accusative, another the dative, a third the geni- 
tive, and so on. 

Perhaps, however, the relationship alone does not con* 
stitute a case. Perhaps there is a necessity of either the 
addition of a preposition (as in o/* a father), or of a 
dmnge in form (as in father's). In this case (although 
child be not so) father^ s, of a father, and to a father, are 
all equally cases. 

Now it has long been remarked, that if the use of a 
preposition constitute a case, there must be as many cases 
isi a language as there are prepositions, and that '^ cAove a 
man, beneath a man, beyond a man, round about a man^ 
within a man, toithaut a man, shall be cases as well as 
of a man, to a man, and toith a man,^^ 

§ 209. For etymological purposes, therefore, it is ne- 
cessary to limit the meaning of the word case ; and, as a 
sort of definition, it may be laid down that where there is 
np change of form there is no case. With this remark| 
llye English language may be compared with the Latin. 



laHft, 


Bngliek 


Sing. N<nn. Pater 


a father. 


Oetk Patria . 


. afathef^s. 


Dat. Patri ' . 


to a father. 


Aee. ' Patrem 


. a father. 


.. AbL Poire 


frem a father. 



Here, since in the Latin language there are five 
changes of fi)rm, whilst in English there are but two, 
there are (as far, at least, as the word pater and father 
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are concerned) three more cases in Latin than in Eii^ 
Ush. 

It does not, however, follow that because in the partie- 
niar word father we have but two cases, there may not be 
other words wherein there are more than two. 

\ 210. Neither does it follow, that because two words 
may have the same form they are necessarily in the 
same case; a remark which leads to the distinction be- 
tween a real and an accidental identity of farm. 

In the language of the Anglo-Saxons the genitiye 
cases of the words sirn^j ende, and dceg^ were respective- 
ly, smi^eSj endesj and dceges ; whilst the nominative 
plurals were, sm^i^as, endas, and dcBgas, 

But when a change took place, by which the vowel of 
the last syllable in each word was ejected, the result 
was, that the forms of the genitive singular and the 
nominative plural, originally different, became one and 
the same ; so that the identity of the two cases is an 
accident. 

This fact relieves the English grammarian from s 
difficulty. The nominative plural and the genitive singa- 
lar are, in the present language of England, identical ; the 
apostrophe in father^s being a mere matter of orthogra* 
phy. However, there was once a difference. This modi< 
fies the previous statement, which may now stand thus :^ 
for a change of case there mtist he a change of farm' 
existing or presttmed, 

h 211. The number of eur cases and the extent of 
language over which they spread. — In the English la^ 
gnage there is undoubtedly a nominative case. This 
occurs in substantives, adjectives, and pronouns {father^ 
good, he) equally. It is found in both numbers. 

§ 212. Accusative. — Some call this the objective- 
The words him and them (whatever they may have 1 
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originally) are now (to a certain extent) tme accnsatives. 
The accusative case is found in pronouns only. Thee^ 
me^ us, and you are, to a certain extent, true accusa- 
tives. These are accusative thus &r: 1. They are not 
derived from any other case. 2. They are distinguished 
from the forms /, my, <fcc. 8. Their meaning is accusa- 
tive. Nevertheless, they are only imperfect accusatives. 
They have no sign of case, and are distinguished by 
negative characters only. 

One word in the present English is probably a true 
accusative in the strict sense of the term, viz,, the word 
twain ^ two. The -n mtwai-n is the -n in hine=him 
and kwone^whom. This we see from the following 
inflection : — 

Neut. Maac Fern, 
N.andAee, Tw&, Tw^n, Twl 



AU, and Dai, Tw&m, IVas'iiL 

Qen, Tw^gra, IVega. 

AHhotigh nominative as well as accusative, I have little 
doubt as to the original character of tw4gen being accu- 
sative. The -n is by no means radical ; besides which, 
it is the sign of an accusative case, and is not the sign of 
a nominative. 

i 213. Dative. — ^In the antiquated word whilom {at 
times), we have a remnant of the old dative in -^n. The 
sense of the word is abverbial ; its form, however, is that 
of a dative case. 

i 214. Genitive. — Some call this the possessive case. 
It ie found in substantives and pronouns {father^s, his), 
bat not in adjectives. It is formed like the nominative 
plural, by the addition of the lene sibilant {father, 
fathers; buck, bucksy, or if the word end in -s, by that 
of "^ {boxeSf judges, &e.) It is found in both numbers : 
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the meris hearts ; the chUdreria bread, la the phinl 
number, however, it is rare ; so rare, indeed, that where- 
ever the plural ends in s (as it aloiost always does), thers 
is no genitive. If it were not so, we should have such 
words 9^ fatherses, foxeses, princeses, <fcc. 

§ 215. Instrumental, — ^The following extracts from 
Bask's ^^ Anglo-Saxon Grammar," teach us that there 
exist in the present English two powers of the word spelt 
t-h-e, or of the so-called definite article — " The demonstra- 
tive pronouns are ^iBt, se, se6 {idj is, ea), which are also 
used for the article ; and yisj fes, f&is {hoCj hicj hoc). 
They are thus declined : — 

Neut, Mate Fern, 



N. 


],«t 


86 


se6 


A, 


f«t 


]?oae 


>4 


AbL 




w 


Kre 


D. 




>6m 


Kw 


a 




}>«. 


J 



Neut. 


Mate. 


Rm. 


>i8 


H 


J.ed» 


fis 


]?iane 


>4a 


1 







>iBO 


>i«e 


]>iBiim 


t>i8ae. 


])i8es 


Jri-e. 



Plur.KandA, 


>4 


>A8., 


Abl and D, 


>dm 


l^isum. 


G. 


>6ra. 


>««. 



" The indeclinable fe is often used instead of Yeetj se, 
seOj in all cases, but especially with a relative significa- 
tion, and, in later times, as an article. Hence the Sa- 
glish article the. 

^* J?y' seems justly to be received as a proper ablativus 
instrument^ as it occurs often in this character, even in 
the masculine gender ; as, mid, fy' hl^e^with that oath 
('< Inse Leges," 53). And in the same place in the dative, 
on ycB'm aye^in that oa^A."-^Pp. 56, 67. 

Hence the the that has originated out of the Anglo- 
Saxon tj/ is one word ; whilst the the that has ori^n^ed 



out of the Anglo-Saxon fe, another. The latter is th^ 
oovimon article : the former the the m expressions like all 
Ike more, aU the better^fnore by all that, better by all 
that, and the Latin phrases eo majus, eo melius. 

That why is in the same case with the instmmental 
the (== yy') may be seen from the following Anglo-Saxon 
inflexion of the interrogative prcaK>an : — 

Neut MoMc 

ir. Hw«t Hwd 

A, HwiBt Hwone (hwsene). 



AU HvA 

D. Hw4m (hwsBfm) 

G, Hwsea. 

Hence, then, in the and why we have instrumental 
ablatives, or, simply, instrumentals. 

§ 216. The determination of cases, — How do we de- 
termine cases? In other words, why do we call hifn 
and them, accusa^tives rather than datives or genitives? 
By one of two means ; viz., either by the sense or the 
foTfn. 

Suppose that in the English language there were ten 
thousand dative cases and as many accusatives. Suppose, 
also, that all the dative cases ended in -m, and all the 
accusatives in some other letter. It is very evident that^ 
whatever might be the meaning of the words him and 
them, their form would be dative. In this case the mean- 
iag being accusatives, and the form dative, we should 
. doubt which test to take. 

My own opinion is, that it would be convenient to 
determine cases by tiie form of the word alone ; so that, 
even if a word had a dative sense only once, where it had 
an accusative sense ten thousand times, such a word 
should be said to be in the dative oasei Now the words 
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him and them (to which we may add whom) were once 
dative cases ]* -m ia Anglo-Saxon being the sign of the 
datiye case. In the time of the Anglo-Saxons their sense 
coincided with their form. At present they are dative 
forms with an accusative meaning. Still, as the word 
give takes after it a dative case, we have, even now, in 
the sentence, give U him,, give it them, remnants of the 
old dative sense. To say give it to him^ to them, is nn- 
necessary and pedantic: neither do I object to the expres- 
sion, whom shall I give it 7 If ever the formed test be- 
come generally recognised and consistently adhered to, 
him, them, and whom will be called datives with a lati- 
tude of meaning ; and then the only true and unequivocal 
accusatives in the English language will be the forms you, 
thee, lis, m£, and twain. 

§ 217. Analysis of cases. — In the word chUdrerCs we 
are enabled to separate the word into three parts. 1. The 
root child. 2. The plural signs r and en. 3. The sign of 
the genitive case, s. In this case the word is said to be 
analysed, since we not only take it to pieces, but also give 
the respective powers of each of its elements; stating 
which denotes the case, and which the number. Although 
it is too much to say that the analysis of every case of 
every number can be thus effected, it ought always to be 
attempted. 

J 218. Tlie true nature of the genitive form in '«. — ^It 
is a common notion that the genitive form father^ s is con- 
tracted from father his. The expression in our liturgy, 
for Jesus Christ his sake, which is merely a pleonastic 
one, is the only foundation for this assertion. As the 
idea, however, is not only one of the commonest, but also 
one of the greatest errors in etymology, the following 

• This explains the wordB, ** Whatever they may haye beea crigtt- 
ally," and "to a oertain extent^'' in g 212. 
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tibree statemente are ^ven for the sake of contradiction 
to it 

1. The ezpression the Queen^s Majesty is not capable 
of being reduced to the Queen his Majesty, 

2. In the form his itself, the s has precisely the power 
that it has in father% &c. Now his cannot be said to 
arise out o{he+his. 

3. In the Slavonic, lithuanic, and classical tongues, 
the genitive ends in s, just as it does in English ; so that 
even if the words father his would account for the 
English word father^Sy it would not account for the San- 
skrit genitive pad-aSj of a foot ; the Zend dughdhar-Sj of a 
daughter; the Lithuanic dtigter-s ; the Greek oSoinr-09; 
the Latin dent-is^ &c. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE PERSONAL FBONOUNS. 



§ 219. J, we, us, me, thou, ye, — ^These constitute the 
true personal pronouns. From he, she, and it, they differ 
in being destitute of gender. 

These latter words are demonstrative rather than per- 
sonal, so that there are in English true personal prcmouns 
for the first two persons only. 

§ 220. The usual declension of the personal pronouns 
is exceptionable. / and me, thou and ye, stand in no 
etymological relations to each other. The true view of the 
words is, that they are not irregular but defective. / has 
no obliqite, and me no nominative case. And so it is with 
the rest. 

§ 221. You. — As far as the practice of the present 
mode of speech is concerned, the word you is a nomina- 
tive form ; since we say you m>ove, you are moving, you 
were speaking. 

Why should it not be treated as such 1 There is no 
absolute reason why it should not. The Anglo-Saxon 
form for you was eow, for ye, ge. Neither bears any 
sign of case at all, so that, form for form, they are equallj 
and indifierently nominative and accusative. Hence, it, 
perhaps, is more logical to say that a certain form (you), 
is used eiUher as a nominative or accusative, than to say 
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tliat the accQsatiye case is used instead of a Bominatiye. 
It is clear that you can be used instead of ye only so &r 
as it is nominatiye in power. 

Ye. — As far as the eyidence of such expressions as 
g-et on with ye is concerned, the word ye is an accusatiye 
fi)rm. The reasons why it should or should not be treated 
as such are inyolved in the previous paragraph. 

§ 222. Me. — carrying out the views just laid down, 
and admitting you to be a nominative, or ^tio^-nomina- 
tive case, we may extend the reasoning to the word mSj 
and call it also a secondary or equivocal nominative ; in- 
asmuch as such phrases as it is me it ^ is I are com- 
mon. 

Now to call such expressions incorrect English is to 
assume the point. No one says that afest moi is bad 
French, and that c^est je is good. 

§ 223. Caution. — Observe, however, that the expres- 
sion it isme^it is I will not justify the use oi itis him, 
it is her =^ it is he and it is she. Me, ye, you, are what 
may be called indifferent forms, i. e., nominative as much 
as accusative, and accusative as much as nominative. 
JES/m and her, on the other hand, are not indifferent. The 
-m and -r are respectively the signs of cases other than 
the nominative. 

§ 224. Again : the reasons which allow the form you 
to be considered as a nominative plural, on the strength of 
its being used for ye, will not allow it to be considered a 
Bominative singular on the strength of its being used for 
thou. 

§ 225. In phrases like you are speaking, Sec, even 
when applied to a single individual, the idea is really 
plural ; in other words, the courtesy consists in treating 
one person as more than one, and addressing him as such, 
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rather than in using a plnral form in a singular sense. It 
is certain that, grammatically considered, you» th/m is a 
plural, since the verb with which it agrees is plural: — you 
are speakings not you art speaking. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ON THE TRUE REFLECTIVE PRONOUIT IN THE GOTHIC LANGUAGES, 
AND ON rrS ABSENCE IN ENGLISH. 

§ 226. A TRUE reflective pronoun is wanting in Eng- 
lish. In Other words, there are no equivalents to the 
Latin forms sui, siin, se. 

Nor yet are there any equivalents to the forms suusj 
sua^ suum : since his and her are the equivalents to eftts 
and iUius, and are not adjectives but genitive cases. 

At the first view, this last sentence seems unnecessary. 
It might seem superfluous to state, that, if there were no 
such primitive form as se, there could be no such second- 
ary form as suns. 

Such, however, is not the case. . Suus might exist in 
the language, and yet se be absent ; in other words, the 
derivative form might have continued whilst the original 
one had become extinct. 

Such is really the case with the Old Frisian. The 
reflective personal form, the equivalent to se, is lost, 
whilst the reflective , possessive form, the equivalent to 
suus, is found. In the Modem Frisian, however, both 
forms are lost. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE DEMONSTEATIVE F&ONOT7NS, &0. 

§227., The demonstrative pronouns are, 1. He, -it. 
2. She. 3. This, that. 4. The. 

He, she, and it, generally looked on as personal, are 
here treated as demonstrative pronouns, for the following 
reasons. 

1. The personal pronouns form an extremely natural 
class, if the pronouns of the two first persons be taken 
by themselves. This is not the case if they be taken 
along with he, it, and she, 

2. The idea expressed by he, it, and she is naturally 
that of demonstrativeness. In the Latin language is, ea, 
id ; ille, ilia, illud ; hie, hcBc, hoc, are demonstrative pro- 
nouns in sense, as well as in declension. 

3. The plural forms they, them, in the present English, 
are the plural forms of the root of thcU, a true demon- 
strative pronoun ; so that even if he, she, and it could be 
treated as personal pronouns, they could not. 

4. The word she has grown out of the Anglo-Saxon 
seO. Now se6 was in Anglo-Saxon the feminine form of 
the definite article ; the definite article itself being ori* 
ginally a demonstrative pronoun. 

§ 228. Compared with the Anglo-Saxon the present 
English stands as follows : — 

She, — The Anglo-Saxon form he6, being lost to the 
language, is replaced by the feminine article seO. 
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i 229. Her. — This is a case, not of the present she^ 

but of the Anglo-Saxon heO : so that she may be said to 
be defective in the oblique cases, and her to be defectiye 
in the nominative. 

Him. — A dative form, which has replaced the Anglo- 
Saxon hine. When used as a dative, it was neuter as 
well as masculine. 

His, — Originally neuter as well as masculine. Now 
as a neuter, replaced by its — " et quidem ipsa vox his, ut 
et interrogativum whose, nihil aliud sunt quam hee's, 
who% ubi s omnino idem praestat quod in aliis possessivis. 
Similiter autem his pro he^s eodem errore quo nonnun- 
quam bin pro been ; item whose pro wh(fs eodem errore 
quo dofie, gone, knowne, growne, <fcc., pro doen^ goen^ 
knawenj vel do^n, gd'n, knaw% grow^n ; utrobique contra 
analogiam linguae ; sed usu defenditur." — Wallis, c. v. 

It. — Changed from the Anglo-Saxon hit, by the ejec- 
tion of A. The t is no part of the original word, but a 
sign of the neuter gender, forming it regularly from he. 
The same neuter sign is preserved in the Latin id and 
Ultid. 

Its.— In the course of time the nature of the neuter sign 
t, in it, the form being found in but a few words, became 
misiinderstood. Instead of being looked on as an affix, it 
passed for part of the original word. Hence was formed 
from it the anomalous genitive its superseding the Saxon 
his. The same was the case with — 

Hers. — The r is iio part of the original word, but the 
sign of the dative case. These formations are of value in 
the history of cases. 

§ 280. Theirs. — In the same predicament with hers 
and its ; either the case of an adjective, or a case formed 
from a case. 

Than or then, and there. — Although now adverbs. 
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they were ouce demonstratiTe pronouns, in a certain case 
and in a certain gender, viz.^ than and then masculine ao- 
cusative and singular, there feminine dative and singular. 
i 231. An exhibition of the Anglo-Saxon deel^ision 
is the best explanation of the English. Be it observed, 
that the cases marked in italics are found in the present 
language. 

Se, 9e6 (~Me). 

Of this word we meet two forms only, both of the 
singular number, and both in the nominative case ; viz^ 
masc, se ; fem. se6 (—the). The neuter gender and the 
other cases of the article were taken from the pronoun 

}at (—that. theX ''od >m (—this). 

yeut Maae, Fern. Neut Masc Fem. 

Sing. Norn, "pat — — "pU peB J>e6aw 

Ace. P«Bt yoM ])& "piB }>iflne }>l«. 

AM. >y >y pa^re, pi$e >i8e ]>iasa 

Dot "pirn p6xa pafre. pvsam pwam Jnsae. 

Om. \tn }>8B8 pafre. ^ises }>]se8 ]>i8aeL 

V , > y , r 

Pint. Nem. Ace. pd. pda, 

AbL Dot pdm, pisaoL 

Om, dra. pUmtu 

III. 

HU (— itX (A«— he), he6 (—she). 
8%ng.Nom. hit he hed 

Aee, hit hine U. 

Dot him him hire. 

Gen, his hie hire, 

' y ' - 

Plur. Ncm. Aee. hi 

Dot. him (heom). 

Oen. h]ra(heoni). 

IV. 
pe (Ihe)— Undedined, and lued for all cases and genden. 
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i 282. These.— Rere observe— 

Ist. That the s is no inflection, but a radical part of 
the i?ord, like the s in geese, 

2nd That the Anglo-Saxon form is y&s. ^ 

These facts create difficulties in respect to the word 
these. Mr. Guest's view is, perhaps, the best; viz., that 
the plural element of the word is the final -«, and that 
this •€ is the old English and Anglo-Saxon adjective 
plural ; so that thes-e is formed from this, as gode ( » 
bani) is firom god ( = bonus). 

The nominative plural in the Old EngUsh adjective 
ended ine^ ; as, 



Sinfffdar. 


PluraL 


M. K jv: 


Jf K JV. 


God, god, god. 


gode. 



In Old English MSS. this plural in -e is general. It 
occurs not only in adjectives and pronouns as a regular 
inflection, but even as a plural of the genitive his, that 
word being treated as a nominative singular; so that 
hise is formed from his, as sui from suus, or as eji might 
have been formed from gtis ; provided that in the Latin 
language this last word had been mistaken for a nominative 
singular. The following examples are Mr. Guest's. 

1. In these lay a gret multitude of m/ke men, blinde, crokid, and dr^ 
— Wieliffe,Jaa.Y. 

2. In all the orders foure is non that can 
So much of dalliance and feure language, 
He hadde ymade fol many a marriage — 
Ss tippet was ay fieu'sed ful of knives, 
And pinnes for to giyen /aire wives. 

C%ai4,PlraL 

8. And al the cuntre oi Judee wente out to him, and alle matt of 
Jenualomr- Wielife, Mark l 

9 
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4. He gbjuefh lif to atte men, and brefluz^, and aUe tiuogi» ; and 
made of von ai kynde of men to inhabit on a/ the fiuse of the erikejT' 
Widiffe, Dedis of AposfcliB, zvii 

6. That ftdres aooe i^hidi 02^0 thinges wrog^t ; 
And dU, that wrought is with a skilful thought^ 
The QoBt that from the fiuler gan procede. 
Hath fiouled heoL 

Ohau^ The Second NooneB Ula 

6. And atte we that ben in this araj 
And maken all this lamentation, 
We losten alle our husbondes at that toon. 

Chau^ The Enightes Tales. 

7. A good man bryngelh forth gods thingsis of good tresore. — Wiethe, ^ 
Mattzil 

8. So eveiy good tree maketh gode fruy tis, but an yrel tree maketh 
yvel fruytes. A good tree may not mak yrel fruytis, neither an yrel tree 
may make gode fruytis. Eveiy tree that maketh not good fruyt sehal be 
cot down. — Wieliffe, Matt vil 

9. Hen loveden more darknesdls than light for her werkes werea yvele, 
tot ech man that doeth yvd, hateth the light — Wicliffe, John iii 

10. And othere seedis felden among thomes wezen up and straDgliden 
hem, and others seedis felden into good lond and gaven fruyt sum an 
hundred fold, another axty fold, an other tfaritty fold, &c — Wielife, 
Kattsii . 

11. Yet the while he spake to the pnple lo hU mother and kiae 
brethren stonden wilhoute forth. — WteUffe^ Mat ziL 

12. And hiw disciplis camen and taken hie body. — Wtdiffe, Hati 
xiy. 

18. When thiee Bretons tuo were fled out of thU loud 
Ine toke his feaute of aUe, dec. 

Bob Bnmne^ p. 8. 

14 Thie is thilk disciple that bereth witnessyng of ih/em thiqgii^ and 
wroot.them. — Widiffe, John xzl 

15. Seye to us in what powers thou doist theee thmgis* and who is ha 
that gaf to thee thU powers- TFic/^tf, Luke zz. 
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i 288. Those. — ^Perhaps the Anglo-Saxon f& witk 9 
added. Perhaps the fAs from fis with its power altered. 
Badk, in his Anglo-Saxon Grammar, writes "from fis 
ire find, in the plural, ^cbs for fAs. From which after- 
wards, with a distinction in signification, these and those/* 
The English form they is illustrated by the Anglo-Saxon 
form hage=^y&. The whole doctrine of the forms in 
question has yet to assume a satisfactory shape. 

The present declension of the demonstrative pronouns 
is as follows : — 



She, — ^Defecfciye in the oblique cases. 







B. 








He. 






Maee. 


Neut 


Fem. 


27imL 


He 


It (bota hit) 


... — 


Aee. 


TTim 


It 


... Her. 


Dot. 


TTim 


— 


... Her. 


Gen. 


His 


— 


... Her. 


Secondary Gen. -^ 


Its 


... Hen 






Ko plural fonn. 








0. 








I 








That 






Neut 


Mem. 


Fm. 


8ing.Nim. 


That 


— 


— 


. Aee, 


That 


Hum,* tiien* 


— 


Dot 


»- 


— 


... Iliera* 




Th^nee. 




Plur. Nam. 


..• •« 


. ... They.t 




Aee. 


.. . 


ThenLf 




Gen. 


• •• 


Theff.t 




mdarpGen. 




. ... Thdnt 




• Used as a 


t Used as the plurals of/ 


\e,A»,vAU. 
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IL 
Singular, TbiB, Plural, 'Hiefle. 

in. 

IV. 
7%0— Uudeclined. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

THE RELATIVE, INTERROGATIVE, AND CERTAIN OTHER 
PRONOUNS. 

§ 234. In the relative and interrogative prononns, 
t^Ao, what J whom, whose, we have, expressed by a change 
of form, a neater gender, what ; a dative case whom ; and 
a genitive case, whose : the true power of the s {viz,, as 
the sign of a case) being obscured by the orthographical 
addition of the e mnte. 

To these may be added, 1. the adverb why, originallj 
the ablative form hvi {quo modo ? qua viA 7). 2. The 
adverb where, a feminine dative, like there. 3. When^ 
a masculine accusative (in Anglo-Saxon hwcene), and 
analogous to then. 

The two sounds in the Danish words hvi, hvad, &c., 
and the two sounds in the English, what, when (Anglo- 
Saxon, hwcBt, hw€Bne) account for the forms why and 
how. In the first the w alone, in the second the h alone, 
is sounded. The Danish for why is hvi, pronounced 
vi. 

§ 286. The following remarks (some of them not 
strictly etymological) apply to a few of the remaining 
pronouns. 

Same. — ^Wanting in Anglo-Saxon, where it was re- 
placed by the word ylca, ylce. Probably derived from the 
Norse. 

8df. — ^In myself, thyself, herself, ourselves, yourselves^ 
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a sabstantive (or with a substantiyal power), and pre- 
ceded by a genitive case. In himsdf and themselves an 
adjective (or with an adjectival power), and preceded by 
an accusative case. Itself is equivocal, since we cannot 
say whether its elements are it and self or its and sdf^ 
the s having been dropped in utterance. It is very 
evident that either the form like himself or the fom 
like thyself is exceptionable ; in other words, that the 
use of the word is inconsistent. As this inconsistency 
is as old as the Anglo-Saxons, the history of the word 
gives us no elucidation. In &vour of the forms like 
myself {self being a substantive)^ are tiie following 
fiM5ts :— 

1. The plural word selves, a substantival, and not an 
adjectival form. 

2. The Middle High German phrases mhi Up, d^ Bp, 
mjf bodf/j thy body, equivalent in sense to myself thysdf 

8. The circumstance that if self be dealt with as a 
substantive, such phrases as my own self his awn great 
self &c., can be used; whereby the language is a 
gainer. 

'^ Vox self pluraliter selves^ quamvis etiam pronamen 
a quibusdam censeatur (quoniam ut plurimum per La- 
tinum ipse redditur), est tamen plane nomen substsih 
tivum, cui quidem vix aliquod apud Latinos substanliviiBi 
respondet; proximo tamen accedet vox persofia rA 
propria persona ut my self thy self our selves, your 
selves, &c. {ego ipse, tu ipse, nas ipsi, vos ipsi, Ac), ad 
verbum mea persona, tua persona, &c. Fateor tamen 
himself, itself, themselves, vulgo dici pro his-sdf its-s^, 
theirselves ; at (interposito own) his own sdf &c., ipsixa 
propria persona^ &c." — Wallis. c. vii. 

4. The fikct that many persons actually say hisst^ 
and theirsdves. 
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Whii. — As in the phrase not a whii. This enters in 
the compound prcmoims aught and naught. 

One. — hA in the phrase one does so and so. From 
ih.e French on. Observe that this is from the Latin Aomo, 
bx Old French horn, om. In the Germanic tongues man 
is used in the same sense : man sagt^one says = on dit. 
Onsy like self and othery is so far a substantive, that it is 
inflected. Gen. sing, on^s own self: plural, my vnfe and 
little ones are well. 

Derived pronouns. — Anff, in Anglo-Saxon, tsnig. In 
Old High German we have einic^anp^ and einac^ 
single. In Anglo-Saxon Anega means single- In Mid- 
dle High German einec is always single. In New High 
Grerman einig means, 1. a certain person {quidam\ 
2. agreeing ; einzig, meaning single. In Dutch inech 
haa both meanings. This indicates the word dn, one^ as 
the root of the word in question- 

. Compound pronouns. — Which^ as has been already 
stated more than once, is most incorrectly called the neu- 
ter of who. Instead of being a neuter, it is a compound 
word. The adjective leiks, lUce, is preserved in the Moeso- 
QtMJ^ words galeiks and missedeiks. In Old High Qeiy 
man the form is lih, in Anglo-Saxon lie. Hence we have 
M€eso-Gt>thic hvileUcs ; Old High German, huelih ; An- 
^i&rSason, huilic and hvUc ; Old Frisian, AiraZiA; ; Danish, 
hxilk-en; German, tre/cA; Scoixih, wkilk ; English, irAicA. 
The same is the case with — 

1. Such. — ^Moeso-Gothic, «i7o/etA» ; Old High German, 
s6lih; Old Saxon, stdic; Anglo-Saxon, svilc; German, 
solch ; English, such. Bask's derivation of the Anglo- 
SaJKon swilc from swchylc, is exceptionable. 

2. ThUk. — An old English word, found in the pro- 
yiacial dialects, as thick^ thuck^ theck, and hastily derived 
by Tyrwhitt, Bitson, and Weber, from si^ ytca^ is found 
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in the following fonns: Morao-Gotliic, yUeiks ; Norse, 
fvilikr. 

8. Hk. — ^Fonnd^ in ihe Scotch, and always preceded 
by the article ; the ilk, or that ilk, meaning the same. 
In Anglo-Saxon this word is yda, preceded also by the 
article se yleoy seO yhe, IfCBt ylce. In English, as semi 
above, the word is replaced by same. In no other OotMc 
dialect does it occur. According to Grimm, this is no 
simple word, but a compoimd one, of which some such 
wore as 6t is the first, and Uc the second element. 

Aught. — ^In M(Bso-6othic is found the particle, aiv, 
every but only in negative propositions ; m {not) preceding 
it. Its Old High German form is ^o, to ; in Middle High 
German, ie ; in New High German, je ; in Old Saxon, 
to; in Anglo-Saxon, A; in Norse, «. Combined with 
this particle the word Mohit (thing) gives the following 
forms: Old High German, eowiht ; Anglo-Saxon, dvihi ; 
Old Frisian, &wet ; English aught. The word naught is 
aught preceded by the negative particle. 

Ea4Ji. — The particle gi enters, like the particle in the 
composition of pronouns. Old High German, iogaWier, 
every one; iocalih, all; Middle High German, iegdiek; 
New High German, jeglich ; Anglo-Saxon, (bIc ; Eng- 
lish, eadi ; the I being dropped, as in which and sudi. 
JElc, as the original of the English each and the Scoteh 
Uka* must by no means be confounded with the word 
ylce, the same. 

Every, in Old English, everich, everech, everilk ene, 
is €bIc, preceded by the particle ever. (Grimm. D. G. 
in. 54.) 

Either. — Old High German, €ogahu&dar ; MiiiWe 
High German, iegeweder ; Anglo-Saxon, (Bghva^er^ 
tBg^er ; Old Frisian, eider. 

* Different from ilk. 
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Neither. — ^The same with the negative article prefixed. 
Neither : either : : natbgkt : aught. 

§ 236. OtheTy whether. — ^These words, although deriv- 
ed forms, being simpler than i^ome that have preceded, 
might fairly have been dealt with before. They make, 
however, a transition from the present to the succeeding 
chapter, and so find a place here. 

A. First J it may be stated of them that the idea which 
they express is not that of one out of many^ but that of 
07ke out of two. 

1. In Sanscrit there are two forms,*) kataras^ the 
same word as whether^ meaning which out of two;^) ka- 
tamcLS, which out of many. So also ikatertis, one out 
of two ; ikaiamas, one out of many. In Greek the 
Ionic form xorepo^ {irorepos;) ] in Latin, uter, neuter j 
alter ; and in Mceso-Gothic, hvathar, have the same form 
and the same meaning. 

2. In the Scandinavian langoage the word andeuy Da- 
no-Saxon, annarj Iceland, corresponds to the English word 
secondy and not .the German zweite : e. g., Karl den 
Anden, Charles the Second. Now anthar is the older 
form of other. 

B. Secondly^ it may be stated of them, that the ter- 
mination -er is the same termination that we find in the 
comparative degree. 

1. The idea expressed by the comparative degree is 
the comparison, not of many but of two things ; this is 
better than that. 

2. In all the Indo-EmN>pean languages where there 
are pronouns m -tery there is also a comparative degree in 
'4er. See next chapter. 

8. As the Sanscrit form kataras corresponds with the 
comparative degree, where there is the comparison of two 
things wUh e^tch other ; so the word keUamas is a supers 

9* 
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lative form ; and in the superlatiye degree lies the conn 
parison of many things with each other. 

Hence other and whether (to which may be added 
either and neither) are prcmouns with the comparatiye 
form. 

Other has the additional peculiarity of possessing the 
plural form others. Hence, like self, it is, in the strictest 
sense, a substantival pronoun. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



ON CERTAIN FORMS IN -ER. 



i 237. Preparatort to the consideration of the de- 
grees of comparison, it is necessary to make some remarks 
npon a certain class of words, which,, with considerable 
differences of signification, all agree in one fact, viz,, all 
terminate in -er, or t-er. 

1. Certain pronouns, as eirth-er, n-ei'th-er, whe-th-er, 
or o-th-er. 

2. Certain prepositions and adverbs, as ov-er, und-er, 
af't-er, 

3. Certain adjectiyes, with the form of the compara- 
tive, but the power of the positive degree ; as upp-er, 
und-er, inn-er, imt-er, kind-er. 

4. All adjectives of the comparative degree ; as wis- 
er, stroHg-er, bett-er, <fcc. 

Now what is the idea common to all these words, ex- 
pressed by the sign -cr, and connecting the four divisions 
into one class ? It is not the mere idea of comparison ; 
although it is the comparative degree, to the expression 
of which the affix in question is more particularly applied. 
Bopp, who has best generalised the view of these forms, 
considers the fimdamental idea to be that of ducUUp, In 
the comparative degree we have a relation between one 
object and same other object like it, or a relation between 
two single elements of comparison : A is wiser than B. 
In tbe Buiherlative degree we have a relatian between ote 
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object and ail others like it, or a relation between one 
single and one complex element of oomparicKm : A is 
vnser than By C, D, ice, 

'^ As in comparatiYes a relaticm between two, and in 
superlatives a relation between many, lies at the bottom, 
it is natural that their suffixes should be transferred to 
other words, whose chief notion is individualised through 
that of duality or plurality." — ^'^ Vergleichende Gham- 
matik," i 292, Eastwick's and Wilson's Translation. 

The most important proofs of the view adduced by 
Bopp are, — 

1. The Sanskrit form kataras = whuA of two persons 7 
is a comparative form ; whilst katamas^ which of more 
than two persons 7 a superlative form. Similarly, &caiar 

' ras^ one of two persons ; ^ata/mois^ one of more than 
two persons. 

2. The Greek forms, iicdrefm « each {or either) out of 
twopersons; whilst S/caaroi^each or any otU of more 
than two persons, 

i 288. The more important of the specific modifications 
of the general idea involved in the comparison of two ob- 
jects are, — 

1. Contrariety : as iu inner, outer, under, upper, over. 
In Latin the words for right and left end in -er, — dexter, 
sinister. 

2. Choice in the way of an alternative ; as either, nei- 
ther, wh^her, other. 

h 280. Either, neither, other, whether.--^lt has just 
been stated that the general fundamental idea common 
to all these forms is* that of choice between one of two 
objects in the way of an alternative. Thus far the ter- 
mination -6r in either, &c., is the termination -er in tiie 
true comparatives, brav-er, wis-er, &c. Either and 
neither are common pronouns. Other, Mke one, is a 
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pMQOitn capable of taking the plural form of a sub- 
Btantiiye {others), and also that of the genitive case (the 
other's tnaney, the other's bread). Whether is a pronoun 
in the almost obsolete form whether {^ which) of the two 
do you prefer , and a conjunction in sentenced like whether 
toill you do this or not 1 The use of the form others is 
recent. " They are taken out of the way as all other. ^ 
-—Job. " And leave their riches for other.^ — ^Psalms. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE COMPARATIVE DEOBEE. 



i 240. There are four leading facts here, — 

1. The older form in -s. In English we say old-€r, 
hett-er, sweet-cr; in Old High German they similarly 
said, alt-iro, bets-tro, suats-tro ; but in Moeso-Gothic the 
forms were ald-tza, batnza, sut-iza. 

2. Adverbs are susceptible of comparison ; eg*. — Come 
as soon as you can, but do not come sooner than is con- 
venient, 

3. The Anglo-Saxon comparison of the adverbs is 
different from that of the adjectives ; there being one 
form in -re and -este, another in -ar and -ost respectively. 
Now the first of these was the form taken by adjectives : 
as se scearp-re sweord^ the sharper sward, and se scearp- 
este sword ^ the sharpest sword. The second, on the 
other hand, was the form taken by adverbs : as, se sweord 
scyr^ scearp-or=^ the sword cuts sharper, and se sweord 
scyr^ scearp-ost == the sword cuts sharpest. 

4. In the Anglo-Saxon, the following words exhibit a 
change of vowel. 



PoiiHve. 


Comparative. 


Superlative. 




Lang, 


Lengre, 


Tjengest 


I^. 


Strang, 


Strengre, 


StrengGstk 


Sironff. 


GeoDg, 


Gyngre, 


Gyng«rt. 


Yau^. 


Soeort, 




Scyrtest 


ShorL 


He^, 


Hyrre, 


Hyhst 


High. 


Eald, 


Tldre, 


Tldest 


OUL 
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i 241. Now the fonrth of these &ct8 explains the 
present forms elder and eldest, the comparatiyes and 
snperlatiye of old, brides which there are the regular 
forms old-er and otd-est ; between which there is, how- 
ever, a difference in meaning — elder being used as a snb- 
Btantive, and haying a plural form, elders, 

§ 242. The abyerbial &rms in -or and -^sty as oaokr 
pared with the adjectival in -re, and -este explain the form 
rtUher. This rhymes ix> father ; the a being full. Never- 
theless, the positive form is rather meaning quick, easy 
»the classical root paS- in paBuK. What we do quiddjf 
and wUlingly we do 'preferably. Now if the word rather 
weite an adjective, the vowel of the comparative would 
be sounded as the a in fate, as it is, however, it is 
abverbial, and as such is properly sounded as the a in 
father. » 

The difference between the action of the small vowel 
in -re, and of the fiill in -or effects this difference, since 
o being a full vowel, it has the effect of making the a full 
also. 

§ 243. The old form in -s will be considered, after 
notice has been taken\of what may be called — 

§ 244. Excess of expression. — Of this two samples 
have already been given : 1. in words like songstress ; 2. 
in words like diildren. This may be called excess of 
expression ; the feminine gender, in words like songstress, 
and the plural number, in words like children, being ex- 
pressed twice over. In the vulgarism betterer for better, 
and in the antiquated forms worser for worse, and lesser 
for less, we have, in the case of the comparatives, as else- 
where, an excess of expression. In the old High Ger- 
man we have the forms bets^rdro, m^6ro,er'er€ra^ better, 
more, ere. 

§ 246. Beihr. — AUhougfa in the superlative form bert 
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there is a slight variation frdm the Btrict form of ftat 
degree, the word better is perfectly regular. So fiur, then, 
from truth are tiie current statemei^ that the comparison 
of the words good, better, and best is inregular. The in- 
flection is not irregular, but defective. As the statement 
that applies to good, better, and best applies to many 
words besides, it will be well in this place, once for all, to 
exhibit it in fulL 

i 246. Difference between a sequence in logic and a 
sequence in etymology. — The ideas or notions oithou, tki/y 
thee, are ideas between which there is a metaphysical or 
logical connexion. The train of such ideas may be said 
to fi»rm a sequence, and such a sequence may be called a 
logical one. 

The words thofii, thy, thee, are words between which 
there is a formed or an etym^ohgical connexion. A train 
of such words may be called a sequence, and such a 
sequence may be called an etymological one. 

In the case of thou, thy, thee, the etymological sequence 
tallies with the logiced one. 

The ideas of I, my, and me are also in a logical se- 
quence : but the forms /, my, and me are not altogether 
m an etymological one. 

In the case of 7, my, me, the elymological sequence 
does not tally (or tallies imperfectly) with the logical 
one. 

This is only another way of saying that between the 
words / and me there is no connexion in etymology. 

It is also only another way of saying, that, in the 
oblique cases, /, and, in the nominative case, me, are 
defective. 

Now the same is the case with goody better^ bad, 
worse, &c. Good and bctd are defective in the eomfa- 
rative and superlative degrees; better and toarse aie 
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defective in the positive ; whilst between good and better^ 
bad and worse, there is a sequence in logic, but no 
sequence in etymology. 

§ 247. To return, however, to the word better; no 
absolute positive degree is found in any of the allied 
languages, and in none of the allied languages is there 
found any comparative form of good. Its root occurs 
in the following adverbial forms: Moeso-Gothic, bats; 
Gld High German, pats ; Old Saxon and Anglo-Saxon, 
bet; Middle High German, baz ; Middle Dutdi, 6a^, 
bet. 

§ 248. Worse. — ^This word is one of two things. 

1. It is a positive form with a comparative sense ; in 
which case s is part of the root. 

2. It is a comparative degree from the positive form 
wor- {vair,- wir-, vj/r-), in which case s is the s of the 
Old Moeso-Gothic inflexion preserved in this single 
word. 

§ 249. More. — In Anglo-Saxon this is mA ; in the 
English of the reign of Elizabeth it is moe ; and in cer- 
tain provincial dialects it is mo, at the present time. 

Notwithstanding this, i. e., the form being positive, the 
power of the word has always been comparative, and 
meant more rather than muck, or many. 

i 250. Less,— in Anglo-Saxon Ubs^ and ItBs. Here 
there is no unequivocal sign of the comparative degree ; 
what, then, is the nature of the word? Is it a positive 
form with a comparative power like m>oe? or is it an 
bid comparative m-s? This is undecided. What does it 
come from? Grimm derives it from the Moeso-Gothic 
root lasiv = toetdc. His doctrine is doubtful. I cannot 
but believe that it comes from the same root as litt4e ; 
where the old Frisian form litich, shows that the 4 is no 
essential part of the word, and the Danish form lUle gets 
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rid of the t. Still the word is difficult ; indeed it k 
unexplained. 

i 251. Near, nearer. — Anglo-Saxon, neah ; company 
tive, nearre, near, nyr ; superlative, nyhst, neh^. Ob* 
serve, in the Anglo-Saxon positive and superlative, the 
absence of the r. This shows that the English positive 
near is the Anglo-Saxon comparative nearre, and that in 
the secondary comparative nearer , we have an excess of 
expression. It may be, however, that the r in near is a 
mere point of orthography, and that it is not pronounced; 
since, in the English language the words fattier and 
farther are, for the most part, pronounced alike. 

} 262. Farther, — Anglo-Saxon feor, fyrre^ fyrrest. 
The th seems euphonic, inserted by the same process that 
gives the S in aiSpo^, from avtfp^man. 

• Further. — Confounded with /ar^Acr, although in reality 
from a different word, fore. Old High German, furdir; 
New High German, der vordere ; Anglo-Saxon^ fyr^re, 

i 263. Former. — A comparative formed from the su- 
perlative ; forma being such. Consequently, an instance 
of excess of expression, combined with irregularity. 

i 264. In Moeso-Gothic spidists means Uist, and 
spidiza^^- later. Of the word spidists two views may be 
taken. According to one it is the positive degree with 
the addition of st; according to the other, it is the com- 
parative degree with the addition only of t. Now, Grimm 
and others lay down as a rule, that the superlative is 
formed, not directly from the positive, but indirectly 
through the comparative. 

With the exception ot worse and less, all the English 
comparatives end in -r ; yet no superlative ends in -rt, the 
form being, not wise, wiser, wisert, hiit vnse, wiser, toise^. 
This fact, without invalidating the notion just laid down, 
gjives additional importance to the comparative forms in s; 
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smoe it is from these, before they have changed to r, that 
we must suppose the superlatives to have been derived. 
Tl^ theory being admitted, we can, by approximation, 
determine the comparatiye antiquity of the superktiye 
degree. It was introduced after the establishment of the 
oomparatiye, and before the change of -s into -r. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE SUPERLATIVE DEGREE. 

§ 266. The Anglo-Saxon word {or first wdLsfor-mrti. 

The root was /or = the Latin prcBj the Greek irpo, 
and being the same combination which occurs in fare, 
fore-mrost, &c. 

The m was the Anglo-Saxon sign of the superlative 
degree. 

It is the m in the Latin words pri-m-us, intum-us, 
extum-tLs^ tUtirnirtis, <kc. 

^ It occurs even in the Gothic tongues ; in other words, 
besides /or-m-a. 

In short, m is an old sign of the superlative degree ; 
probably older than the usual form, st, discussed in 
§ 254. This has some important applications. 

§ 256. Former. — ^This is a remarkable word : it is a 
comparative derived from the Anglo-Saxon superlative, 
^nd its analysis is/or-m-er, with excess of inflexion. 

. § 257. Nea-r-est — Here the r is no part of the original 
root, as may be seen in § 251. It has grown out of -oA 
pronounced as the a in father. The true forms are 
positive, neah ; comparative, neah-er ; superlative, neah- 
est. Such, to a certain extent, is really the case. 

§ 258. Next. — The superlative of nigh, contracted from 
nigh-est. The Anglo-Saxon forms were neah, nyh-st, 
neh'St, nyh'Ste. In Anglo-Saxon the letter h was pro- 
nounced strongly, and sounded like g or k. This fiust is 
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still shown in the spelling ; as nigh. In the word next 
this sound is preserved, slightly changed into that of k; 
next = nek'St, 

§ '260. Upmost^ (kc— The common statement con- 
cerning words like upmost is, that they are compound 
words, formed hy the addition of the word most : this, 
however, is more than douhtful. 

The Anglo-Saxon language presents us with the fol- 
lowing forms : — 

Anglo-Saxon, Englitk, 

Innema (mn-ema), Inmost (in-m-ost). 

trtema (iitmia), Outanoet (out-m-ost). 

SiiSema (diiS-emaX Latest 

Lstema (Ist-ema), Latest 

NiiSema (DHS-ema), K'ethermost (neth-er-m-ost). 

Forma (for-ma), Foremost (fore-m-ostji 

^ftema (aft-ema)^ Aftermost (aft-er-m-ost)L 

Ufema (uf-ema), Upmost (up-m-ost). 

Hindema (hind-eraa), Hindmost (hind-mKist). 

Midema (mid-ema). Midmost (mid-m-08t)L 

Now the words in question show at once, that, as 
for as they are concerned, the m, that appears in the 
last syllable of each has nothing to do with the word 
most. 

From the words in question there was formed, in 
Anglo-Saxon, a regular superlative form in the usual 
maimer ; viz.^ by the addition of -st ; as (efte-m-est, 
fyr-fiv-est, IcRte-^n-estj si^-nirest^ yfe-mrest, ute-m-est, inne- 
m-est. 

Hence, in the present English, the different parts of 
the syllable most (in words like upmost) come from dif- 
ferent quarters. The m is the m in the Anglo-Saxon 
words innema, &c. ; whilst the -st is the common sign 
of the superlative. Hence, in separating such words as 
midmost into its component parts, we should write 
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Mid-m^ 


not 


mid-most 


Ut-m-ort 


•^ 


ut-moBt 


Up-m-ort 


— 


up-most 


Fore-m-O0t 


— 


fore-most 


In-m-oet 


.. 


in-most 


Hind-m-oet 


~-. 


hind-most 


Oalrm-ort 


— . 


outmost 



} 260. In certain words, however, the syllable mrogt 
is added to a word already ending in -^ ; that is, already 
marked with the sign of the comparaliYe degree. 



Neth-er-mrost 

Utt-er-m-ost 

Upp-er-m-ost 



Hind-er-m-ost 

Out-er-m-ost 

Inn-er-m-ost 
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CHAPTER Xn. 



THE CARDINAL NUMBERS. 



i 261. Generally speaking, the greater part of the 
cardinal niunbers are undeclined. As &r as number 
goes, this is necessary. 

One is naturally and exclusively singular. 

Two is naturally dual. 

The rest are naturally and exclusively plural. 

As to the inflection of gender and case, there is no 
reason why all the numerals should not be as fiilly 
inflected as the Latin unv^^ una^ unum, unius. It is a 
mere habit of our language that they are not so in 
English. 
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CHAPTER xm. 



THE ORDINAL NUMBERS. 



i 262. By referring to S 259, we see that -m was an 
early sign of the superlative degree. This bears upon the 
numerals seveuy nine, and ten. 

These are cardinal numbers. Nevertheless, the 
present chapter is the proper place for noticing them. 

There is good reason for believing that the final -n is 
no part of the original root. Thus, — 

a. Sev-en^ the Latin sept-em, where the -m is equi- 
valent to the -n. But in the Greek hrrd,, and the 
Scandinavian syv, and sju, neither -n nor -m occur. 

b. Ni-ne. — This same applies here. The Latin 
form is nov-em; but the Greek and Norse are iwia 
and niu. 

c. Ten. — The older form is ti-h^in, in Latin de-^-em. 
The English -n is the Latin -m. Nevertheless, in the 
Greek and Norse the forms are Sixa and tuo. 

§ 268. What explains this ? The following hypothesis. 
Some of the best German authorities believe, that the -n^ 
expressive of the superlative degree, was also used to 
denote the ordinal character {prdinality) of the numerals ; 
80 that the -m- in ded-m^^, was the -mr in idtum-us 
and exti-m-us. This is the first step in the explanation. 

§ 264. The next is, to suppose that certain car- 
dinal numerals have taken and retained the ordinal 
fi)rm ; these being the — 
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Zaiin, EnglUh. Greek JtTorM. 

Sept-enif eeven, as opposed to the hrrit ajank 

Nov-em, ni-^ne " " iivia, nlu. 

Dee-em te-n .*' • Uica tiu. 

I give no opinion as to the accuracy or erroneonsneflS 
of this view. 

§ 265. ITiir-teen, &c., is three with ten added, or 
3 + 10. 

§ 266. Thir-ty^ &c., is three tens {three decades), or 
3 X 10. In Moeso-Gothic we find the -ty in the fidler 
form tig=^ h&C'Cus in Greek. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



THE ARTICLES. 



§ 267. In the generality of grammars the definite 
article the^ and the indefinite article an, are the very 
first parts of speech that *re considered. This is excep- 
tionable. So far are they from being essential to lan- 
guage, that, in many dialects, they are wholly wanting. 
In Greek there is no indefinite, in Latin there is neither 
911 indefinite nor a definite article. In the former lan- 
guage they say avrjp rL<; = a certain man : in the latter 
the words JUius patris mean equally the son of the fa- 
ther ^ a son of a father^ a son of the father, or the son 
of a father. In Moeso-Gothic and in Old Norse, there is 
an equal absence of the indefinite article ; or, at any rate, 
if there be one at all, it is a difierent word fi^m what oc- 
curs in English. In these the Greek rt? is expressed by 
the Gothic root sum. 

Now, since it is very evident that, as far as the sense 
is concerned, the words some m>an, a certain man, and a 
m^n, are much the same, an exception may be taken to 
the statement that in Greek and Moeso-Gothic there is no 
indefinite article. It may, in the present state of Ae 
argument, be fairly said t tiat the words sum and t«9 are 
pronouns with a certain sense, and that a and an are no 
more ; consequently, that in Greek the indefinite article is 
T6?, in Moeso-Gothic sum, and in English a or an. 
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A distinction, however, may be made. In the expres- 
sion aviip Ti<; {aruBT tis) =a certain many or a man, and 
in the expression sum mann, the words sum and Ti9 pre- 
serve their natural and original meaning; whilst in a 
man and an ox the words a and an are used in a second- 
ary sense. These words, as is currently known, are one 
and the same, the n, in the form a, being ejected through 
a euphonic process. They are, moreover, the same words 
with the numeral one; Anglo-Saxon, dn ; Scotch, ane. 
Now, between the words a m^n and one mafi, there is a 
difference in meaning ; the first expression being the most 
inddBnite. Hence comes the difference between the Eng- 
lish and MiBso-Gothic expressions. In the one the word 
sum has a natural, in the other, the word an has a second* 
ary power. 

The same reasoning applies to the word the. Com- 
pared with a WKin, the words the man are very definite. 
Compared, however, with the words that man, they are 
the contrary. Now, just as an and a have arisen out of 
the numeral ovve, so has the arisen out of the demonstra- 
tive pronoun y^Bt, or at least from some common root. It 
will be remembered that in Anglo-Saxon there was a form 
\e, undeclined, and common to all the cases of all the 
numbers. 

In no language in its oldest stage is there ever a word 
giving, in its primary sense, the ideas of a and the. As 
tcmgues become modem, some noun with a similar sense is 
used to express them. In the course of time a change of 
form takes place, corresponding to the change of meaning; 
cff., one becomes an, and afterwards a. Then it is that 
articles become looked upon as separate parts of speech, 
and are dealt with accordingly. No invalidation of this 
statement is drawn from the Greek language. Although 
the first page of the etymology gives us 6, 17, to {ho, hce, 
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to), S8 the definite articleB, tiie oorresponding page in tlie 
syntax informs us, that, in the oldest stage of the language^ 
6 {ho) ^ the, had the power of oiro^ {kowtos)^ this. 

The origin of the articles seems uniform. In German 
ein, in Danish en, stand to one in the same relation that 
an does. The French un, Italian and Spanish uno, are 
similarly related to unus^one. 

And as, in English, the, in German der, in Danish 
den, come from the demonstratite pronouns, so, in the 
classical languages, are the French le, the Italian il and 
lo, and the Spanish el, derived from the Latin demonstra- 
tive ille. 

In his " Outlines of Logic," the present writer has 
fiven reasons for considering the word no (as in no man) 
an article. 

That the, in expressions like all the more, all the bet- 
ter, d&c, is no article, has already been shown. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



§ 268. Compared with the words lamb, man, and 
hill, the works lambkin, mMnnikin, and hillock convey 
the idea of comparative smallness or diminution. Now, 
as the word hillock = a little hill differs inform from hUl, 
we have in English a series of diminutive forms, or dir 
minutives. 

The English diminutives may be arranged according 
to a variety of principles. Amongst others : 

1. According to their form, — The word hillock is de- 
rived from hill, by the addition of a syllable. The word 
tip is derived from top, by the change of a vowel, 

2, According to their meaning, — In the word hillock 
there is the simple expression of comparative smallness 
in size. In the word doggie for dog, lassie for lass, the 
addition of the -ie makes the word not so much a dimi- 
nutive as a term of tenderness or endearment. The 
idea of smallness, accompanied, perhaps, with that of 
neatness, generally carries with it the idea of approba- 
tion ; hence, the word clean in English, means, in Ger- 
man, little = kleine. The feeling of protection which is 
extended to small objects engenders the notion of endear^ 
ment. 

i 269. The Greek word fieuoat^ {meidsis) means dimi- 
nution ; the Greek word inroKopia-fia (hypokorisma) means 
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an endearing expression. Hence we get names for the 
two kinds of diminutives ; viz.^ the term meiotic for the 
true diminutives, and the term hypocoristic for the di- 
minutives of endearment. 

3. According to their historical origin. The syllable 
-ocky as in hillock, is of Anglo-Saxon and Gothic origin. 
The -et, as in lancet^ is of French and classical origin. 

4. According as they affect proper names, or com- 
mon names, — Hawkin, Perkin, Wilkin, &c. In these 
words we have the diminutives of Hal, Peter, Will, &c. 

§ 270. The diminutive forms of Gothic origin are the 
first to be considered. 

1. Those formed by a change of vowel, — Tip, from 
top. The relation of the feminine to the masculine is 
allied to the ideas conveyed by many diminutives. Hence 
in the word kit, from cat, it is doubtful whether there be 
meant a female cat or a little cat. Kid is a diminutive 
form of goat, 

2. Those formed by the addition of a letter (yr letters, 
— Of the diminutive characteristics thus formed the com- 
monest, beginning from the simpler forms, are 

le, — Almost peculiar to the Lowland Scotch ; as dadr 
die, lassie, minnie, wifie, mousie, doggie, boatie, &c, 

Ock, — Bvllock, hillock. 

Kin, — Lambkin, m^annikin, ladiMn, &c. As is seen 
above, common in proper names. 

JSn. — Chicken, kitten, from cock, cat. The notion of 
diminution, if indeed that be the notion originally con- 
veyed, lies not in the -en, but in the vowel. In the word 
chicken, from cock, observe the effect of the small vowel 
on the c. 

The consideration of words like duckling, and gosling, 
is purposely deferred. 

The chief diminutive of classical origin 
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Et, as in trumpet, lancet , pocket ; the word pock, as 
in meal-pock =» a meal-bag , being found in the Scottish. 
From the French -ette, as in caissette, poulette. 

The forms -rel, as in cockerel, pickerel, and -let, as in 
streamlet, require a separate consideration. The first has 
nothing to do with the Italian forms acqiiereUa and coser- 
ella — ^them^elves, perhaps, of Gothic, rather than of clas- 
sical origin. 

In the Old High-German there are a multitude of di- 
minutive forms in -el ; as ouga=^an eye, ougUi^ a Uttle 
eye ; lied^ a song, liedel=^ a little song. This indicates 
the nature of words like cockerel. 

Even in English the diminutive power of -d can be 
traced in the following words : — 

Soare = a deer in its third year. Sor-rel — a deer in its 
second year. — See " Love's Labour Lost," with the note. 

Tiercel = a small sort of hawk, one-third less {tierce) 
than the common kind. 

Kantle =» sm>aJl comer, from cant « a comer, — " Hen- 
ry IV." 

Hurdle; in Dutch horde; German, hurde. Hord- 
ing, without the -Z, is used in an allied sense by builders 
in English. 

In the words in point we must assume an earlier form, 
cock^ and piker, to which the diminutive form -d is 
affixed. If this be true, we have, in English, repre- 
sentatives of the diminutive form -el so common in the 
High Germanic dialects. Wolfer^^^a wolf, hunker^ a 
haunc/i, flitcher — a flitch, team^er = a team, fresher « a 
frog, — ^these are north country forms of the present 
English. 

The termination -let, as in streamlet, seems to be 
double, and to consist of the Gothic diminutive 4, and the 
French diminutive -^ 
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i 271. Augmentatives. — Compared with capdh "-a 
haiy the Italian word capeUone=^agrecU hcU, is an aug- 
mentative. The augmentatiye forms, pre-eminently com- 
mon in the Italian language, often carry with them a de- 
preciating sense. 

The termination -rd (in Old High German, -hart), as 
in drunkard^ braggart j laggard, atinkard, carries with 
it this idea of depreciation. In buzzard, and reynard, 
the name of the fox, it is simply augm^itatiye. In toiz- 
ard, from ttntch, it has the power of a masculine form. 

The termination -rd, taken from the Gothic, appears 
in the modem languages of classical origin : French, vie- 
ittard; Spanish, coder do. From these we get, at second- 
hand, the word coward. 

The word sweetheart is a derived word of this sort, 
rather than a compound word ; since in Old High Ger- 
man and Middle High German, we have the correspond- 
ing form liebhart. Now the form for heart is in Germaa 
not hart, but herz. 

Words like braggadocio, trombone, baUoon, being 
words of fereign origin, prove nothing as to the farther 
existence of augmentative forms in English. 

§ 272. — Patronymics. — In the Greek language the 
notion of Ivieal descent, in other words, the relation of the 
son to the father, is expressed by a particular termination; 
as nr)\€V9 {Peleus), TlrjXjel&qs {PeleidcBs), the son of Pe- 
leus. It is very evident that this mode of expression is 
very different from either the English form Johnson^ the 
son of John, or the Gaelic MacDtmald^ the son of Do- 
nald. In these last-named words, the words son and Mac 
mean the same thing ; so that Johnson and MacDonald 
are not derived but compound words. This Greek way 
of expressing descent is peculiar, and the words wherein 
it occurs are classed together by the peculiar name 
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patronymic; from patcbr-^a father, and onoma^a 
nofme. 

Is there anything in English corresponding to the 
Gh'eek patronymics ? 

Not in the present English? There was, however, in 
the Anglo-Saxon. 

In the Anglo-Saxon, the terminations -ing is as traly 
patronymic as -(^ in Greek. In the Bible-translation 
the smt of Elisha is called Elising. In the Anglo-Sax- 
on Chronicle occur such genealogies as the following : — 
Ma w(Bs Eopping, Eoppa Esing, Esa Inging, Inga 
Ang-enviting, Angenvit Alocing, Aloe Beonocing, Beo- 
noc Brandings Brand BeeldcBging, Bceldceg V6denhigy 
Vdden Fri^owulfing, Fri^owulf FHnning, Finn God- 
vnilfingj Godwulf Geating = Ida was the son of Eoppa, 
Eoppa of Esa, Esa of Inga, Inga of Angenvit, Angenvit 
of Aloe, Aloe of Beonoc, Beonoc of Brand, Brand of Bael- 
dseg, Baeldaeg of Woden, Woden of Friftowulf, Fribowulf 
of Finn, Finn of Godwulf, Godwulf of Geat.— In Greek, 
"JiSa ijv 'J5o7r7r€iS»79, "Eoinra 'H<r€t8»;^, "Haa ^lyyei&rj^^ 
^lyya *Ayy€v<j>iT€i&r)<:, &c. In the plural number these 
forms denote the race of; as Scyldingas « the Scyldings, 
or the race of Scyld, &c. Edgar Atheling means Edgar 
of the race of the nobles. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



GENTILE FORMS. 



{ 278. The only word in the present English that re- 
quires explanation is the name of the principality Wales. 

1. The ferm is plural^ however much the meaiiiiig 
may be singular ; so that the -s in Wales is the ^9 in 
fathers^ &c. 

2. It has grown out of the Anglo-Saxon from wealhas 
^foreigners, from wealh=^a foreigner, the name by 
which the Welsh are spoken of by the Germans of Eng- 
land, just as the Italians are called Welsh by the Ger- 
mans of Germany ; and just as walnuts ^foreign ntUs^ 
or nuces GcUlica, Welsh ^weaUAsc '^foreign, and is a 
derived adjective. 

8. The transfer of the name of the people inhabitifig 
a certain country to the country so inhabited, was one of 
the commonest processes in both Anglo-Saxon and Old 
English. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 



ON THE CONNEXION BETWEEN THE N0T7N AND VERB, AND ON 
THE INFLECTION OF THE HTFENITIVE MOOD. 

§ 274. In order to miderstand clearly the nse of the ^ 
60-called infinitive mood in English, it is necessary to bear 
in mind two facts, one a matter of logicy the other a mat- 
ter of history. 

In the way o{ logic, the difference between a nonn and 
a verb is less marked than it is in the way of grammar. 

Grammatically, the contrast is considerable. The in- 
flection of nouns expresses the ideas of sex as denoted by 
gender, and of relation in place as denoted by cases. That 
of verbs rarely expresses sex, and never relations in place. 
On the other hand, however, it expresses what no noun 
ever does or can express ; e. g., the relation of the agency 
to the individual speaking, by means of person ; the time 
in which acts take place, by means of tense ; and the con- 
ditions of their occurrence, by means of mood. 

The idea of number is the only one that, on a super- 
fidal view, is common to these two important parts of 
speech. 

} 275. Logically, however, the contrast is inconsidera- 
ble. A noun denotes an object of which either the senses 
or the intellect can take cognizance, and a verb does no 
more. To m>ove=^ motion, to rise ==^ rising, to err*^ 
error, to forgive ^^forgiveness. The only difference be- 
tween the two parts of speech is this, that, whereas a noun 
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may express any object whatever, verbs can only express 
those objects which consist in an action. And it is this 
superadded idea of action that superadds to the verb the 
phenomena of tense, mood, person, and voice ; in other 
words, the phenomena of conjugation. 

§ 276. A noun is a word capable of declension only. 
A verb is a word capable of declension and canjugcUian 
also. The &ct of verbs being declined as well as conjugat- 
ed must be remembered. 7^ participle has the deden- 
sum of a noun adjective, the infinitive mood the declension 
of a noun substantive. Gerunds and supines, in lan- 
guages where they occur, are only names for certain 
cases of the verb. 

§ 277. Although in all languages the verb is equally 
capable of declension, it is not equally declined. The 
Ghreeks, for instance, used forms like 

Tou^ovciv — invidtee, 
iv r^ <^^¥far — in invidia, 

i 278. Returning, however, to the illustration of the 
substantival character of the so-called infinitive mood, we 
may easily see — 

a. That the name of any action may be used without 
any mention of the agent. Thus, we may speak of the 
simple fact of walking or moving, independently of any 
specification of the walker or mover. 

/8. That, when actions are spoken of thus indefinitely, 
the idea of either person or number has no place in the 
conception ; from which it follows that the so-called infini- 
tive mood must be at once impersonal, and without the dis- 
tinction of singular, dual, and plural. 

y. That, nevertheless, the ideas of time and relation 
in space have place in the conception. We can think of 
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a x>er8on being in the act of striking a blow, of his having 
been in the act of striking a blow, or of his being about to 
be in the act of striking a blow. We can also think of a 
person being in the act of doing a good action, or of his 
being /rom the act of doing a good action. 

§ 279. This has been written to show that verbs of 
languages in general are as naturally declinable as nouns. 
What follows will show that the verbs of the Gothic 
languages in particular were actually declined, and that 
fragments of this declension remain in the present English. 

The inflection of the verb in its impersonal (or in- 
finitive state) consisted, in its fullest form, of three cases, 
a nominative (or accusative), a dative, and a genitive. 
The genitive is put last, because its occurrence in the 
Gothic languages is the least constant. 

In Anglo-Saxon the nominative (or accusative) ended, 
in -an, with a single n. 

Lufian — to love — camare, 
Bflernan — to hum — urere. 
SjUao — to give — dare. 

In Anglo-Saxon the dative of the infinitive verb ended 
in -nne, and was preceded by the preposition to. 

To lufienne — ad atnandum. 
To bserneime — ad urendum. 
To syllaimo — ad dandum. 

The genitive, ending in -es, occurs only in Old High 
German and Modem High German, pldsannes, weinnenes. 

§ 280. With these preliminaries we can take a clear 
view of the English infinitives. They exist under two 
forms, and are referable to a double origin. 

1. The independent form. — This is used after the 
words can, may, shall, vnll, and some others, as, / can 
speak, I may go, I shall come, ItciU move. Here there 
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is no prepofiition, and tlie origin of the infinitiTe ib firam 
the form in -an, 

2. The prepasUianal form. — ^This is used after the 
majority of English yerbs, as, / vnsh to specA, I mean to 
go, I intend to come^ I determine to move. Here we 
have the preposition to and the origin of the infinitive is 
from the form -nne, 

i 281. Expressions like to err terror, to forgive^ 
forgiveness, in lines like 

•* To err ia human, to forgive divine," 

are yery remarkable. They exhibit the phenomena of a 
nominative case having grown not only out of a dative but 
oat of a dative plus its governing preposition. 
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CHAPTER XVin. 



ON DERIVED VERBS. 



§ 282. Of the divisions of verbs into active and 
passive, transitive and intransitive, unless there be an 
accompanying change of form, etymology takes no cog- 
nisance. The forces of the auxiliary verbs, and the 
tenses to which they are equivalent, are also points of 
syntax rather than of etymology. 

Four classes, however, of derived verbs, as opposed to 
simple, especially deserve notice. 

I. Those ending in -en ; as soften, whiten, strengtheUj 
&c. Here the -en Is a derivational affix ; and not a repre- 
sentative of the Anglo-Saxon infinitive form -an (as lufian^ 
bcernan^^to love, to burn), and the Old English -en (as 
teUen, loven), 

II. Transitive verbs derived from intransitives by a 
change of the vowel of the root. 



PrimiHve ItUranntive Fcrm. 


Derived TramUive Farm, 


Bise 


Baise. 


lie 


. ... Lay. 


SH 


. ... Set 


FaU 


. ... Fell 


Drink 


... Drencb. 



In Anglo-Saxon these words were more numerous ihaa 
they are at present. 
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ififratM. /ft^ntftM. 
Yman, to run 
Byraan, <o bum 
DriDcan, to drink 
Skicaii, to sink 
liegan, to lie 
Sittan, to dt 
Brifim, to drift 
FSallaii, to fall 
Weallan, to boil 
Fldogan, to fly 
BSogui, toiow 
Faran, to go 
Wacan, to vake 



Tran%, Infinitive, 
JEmua, to tnake to run, 
Bternan, to make to bum. 
Drencan, to drench, 
Seacao, to make to nidc 
Lec^ao, to lay. 
Settan, to eet, 
Dnefiui, to drive, 
Fyllan, tofeU, 
Wyllan, to make to boil 
A-fligaD, to put to flight 
Bigan, to bend, 
Feran, to convey, 
Weccao, to waken. 



All these intransitives form their praeterite by a change 
of vowel, as sink, sank ; all the transitives by the addition 
of d or ty as sell, seWd, 

III. Verbs derived from noims by a change of accent ; 
as to surviy, from a survey. 



Nmne, 


Verbe, 


Noune, 


Verh9, 


A'bsent 


absent. 


Cdntrast 


contiasL 


A'bstract 


abstr&ct 


Cdnverse 


coDY^na 


A'ccent 


accent 


C6nvert 


cony^it 


A'ffix 


AflffT, 


B^acant 


descfint 


Ailment 


augment 


D68ert 


dee6rt 


C6Ueague 


* colleague. 


Digest 


digest 


06mpact 


comp6ct 


E'ssay 


esaAy, 


Odmpound 


comp6un4< 


E'ztract 


eztr&ct 


C6mpre8s 


oompressL 


Ferment 


' ferniciitb 




CODC6lt 


Frequent 


fr^qtieot 


C6acrete 


Goncr^e. 


I'mport 


imp6rt 


Gdndnct 


conduct 


Tncense 


inc^naa 


06Dfine 


conftne. 


I'nsult 


izurtUt 


C6nflict 


conflict. 


onyect 


obj^ 


C6ii8erye 


conservd. 


Perfume 


perftma 


C6Deort 


ooD86rt 


Permit 


permit 


OdQtract 


cootarict 


Pl^fix 


prefix. 
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yauiu. 


VerU 


iToUflA 


V0rU 


F^mise 


premise. 


lUcord 


record. 


IVtogo 


presage. 


R6fiue 


reAua 


Fr^Dt 


present 


Siibject 


BubjM. 


Pr6duce 


produce. 


S&rvey 


Bury6y. 


Pr6ject 


proj^ 


T6nnent 


iorm^nt 


Pr6te8t 


prot^i 


Tr&D8fer 


inniai<6T. 


R^bel 


reb^L 


Tr&Dsport 


transpdrt 



Walker attributes the change of accent to the influence of 
the participial termination -ing. All words thus affected 
are of foreign origin. 

IV. Verbs formed from nouns by changing a final 
sharp consonant into its corresponding flat one ; as, 



ThevtBe 
The breath 
Thedoih 



to use, protwwneed use. 
to breathe — breadhe. 
to clothe — dodhe. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



ON THE PERSONS. 



§ 283. Compared with the Latin, the Greek, llie 
Moeso-Gothic, and almost all the ancient languages, 
there is, in English, in respect to the persons of the verbs, 
but a very slight amount of inflection. This may be seen 
by comparing the English word ccM with the Latin 
voco. 



Sing. 


Plur. 


Sinff. 


Plur. 


1. Voc^ 


Voo-amtM. 


CaU 


CalL 


2. Voo-as 


yoo-a^«. 


CaU-€8t 


Gall 


8. Vo<Hit 


Yocrant. 


♦CaU^th 


CalL 



Here the Latins have different forms for each differ* 
ent person, whilst the English have forms for two only ; 
and even of these one {callest) is becoming obsolete. 
With the forms voc-<>, voc-a^wi^, voc-o/w, voc-an/, there is, 
in the current English, nothing correspondent. 

Li the word arn^ as compared with are and arty we 
find a sign of the first person singular. 

In the old forms teUen^ weren, &c., we have a sign of 
the plural number. ^ 

§ 284. In the Modem English, the Old English, aad 
the Anglo-Saxon, the peculiarities of our personal inflec- 
tions are very great. This may be seen from the fi>UowiBg 
tables of comparison : — 

* Or eall^ 
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Presmi Tense, IndieoHve Mood. 




Mceso' Gothic. 




Bintfulair. 
Plural 


Itt person. 2nd person. 
Sdkja S6keis 
Sdkjam Sdkei> 


Srd person. 
S6kei>-«0Jk 
Sokjand 


Plural 


Old High German. 

Preima IVennis 
Premmmes Prennat 

Icelandic. 


Prennant 


Singular, 
Plural 


Ealla Eallar 
KdUom Kam> 

Old Saxm. 


Eallar— mOL 
Ealla 


Singular. 
Plural. 


S6kju Sdkis 
Sdkjad S6kjad 


Sdktd— Meib. 
S6kjad 


Singular, 
Plural. 


Anglo-Saxon. 

Lufige Lufiist 
LufiaiS LnfiaiS 


.LufiiiS. 
Lu6aiS. 


Singular, 
Plural. 


Old English. 

Love Loveat 
Loven Loven 


Loveth. 
Loveo. 


Plural 


Modem English. 

Love Loveat 
Love Love 


Loveth (or Loves). 
Love. 



i 285. Herein remark ; 1. the Anglo-Saxon addition 
of t in the second person singular ; 2. the identity in form 
of the three persons of the plural number ; 3. th^ change 
of -aft into -en in the Old English plural ; 4. the total 
absence of plural forms in the Modem English ; 5. the 
change of the th into s, in loveth and loves. These are 
points bearing especially upon the history of the English 
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persons. The following points indices a more general 
question : 

1. The full form prennames in the newer Old High 6e^ 
man, as compared with sdkjam in the old Moeso-G-othia 

2. The appearance of the r in Icelandic. 

3. The difference between the Old Saxon and the 
Anglo-Saxon in the second person singular; the final / 
being absent in Old Saxon. 

§ 286. 7%c person in -t — The forms art, wast, wert^ 
shalt, wilt, or ar-t, was4, wer-t, shal-t, wU-t, are re- 
markable. Here the second person singular ends, not in 
-St, but in /. The reason for this is to be sought in the 
Moeso-Gothic and the Icelandic. 

In those languages the form of the person changes 
with the tense, and the second singular of the prsBterite 
tense of one conjugation is, not -s, but -t ; as Moeso- 
Gothic, svdr^I swore, svdrt^thou swarest, graip^I 
griped, grdipt ^thou gripedst; Icelandic, brannt^t/um 
bumest, gaft^^thou gavest. In the same languages ten 
verbs are conjugated like prseterites. Of these, in each 
language, skal is one. 





Maeso- Gothic. 




Singular. 


Ihial. 


Plural 


1. Skal 


Skulu 


Skulum. 


2. Skalt 


SkulutB 


Skulu>. 


8. Rkall 


Skulats 

Icelandic. 


Skulan. 


Singular, 




Plural. 


1. SkaU 




Sknlion. 


2. Skalt 




Skula^. 


8. Skal 




Skulu. 



§ 287. Thou spakest, thou brakest, thou sungest.* — 

* Thou tangest, thou drunkest, <&c. — For a reason given In the seqod, 
these forms are less ezceptionable than tmngegt, drunkett^ ^cc 
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In these forms there is a slight though natural anomaly. 
They belong to the class of verbs which form their pr»- 
terite by cnanging the vowel of the present ; as singj 
sang', &c. Now, all words of this sort in Anglo-Saxon 
formed their second singular praeterite, not in sty but in 
-c / as y&funde^ thoufoundest, fA sunge^ thou sungest. 
The EngUsh termination is derived from the present 
Observe that this applies only to the prseterites formed by 
changing the vowel. Thou lavecPst is Anglo-Saxon as 
well as English, viz., y& lufodest. 

i 288. In the northern dialects of the Anglo-Saxon 
the -% of plurals like lufia^^we Uwe becomes s. In the 
Scottish this change was still more prevalent : 

The Scottes come that to this day 
Savys and Scotland haldyn ay. 

V^intoun, 11, 9, 7S. 

James I. of England ends nearly all his plurals in -s. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



ON THE NUMBEES OF VEEBS. 



i 289. As compared with the present plural formS; we 
love, ye hve, they hve, the Anglo-Saxons had the truly 
plural forms, we lujidt>, ge lufia^, hi lujia^. The Old 
English also had a true plural inflection we loven, ye loveiu 
they loven. The present English wants both the form in 
-en, and the form in a%. In other words, the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Old English have a plural personal char- 
acteristic, whilst the Modem English has nothing to cor- 
respond with it. 

§ 290. In the forms luf-idtt, and lov-en, the change 
from singular to plural is made by adding a syllable ; but 
there is no reason against the inflection running thus-— 
Hove, thou lovest, he loves ; we lave, ye lave, they lave ; 
in other words, there is no reason against the vowel of the 
root being changed, just as is the case with the ftrm 
speak, spoke ; fail, fell. 

Now, in Anglo-Saxon, with a great number of verbs 
such a plural inflection not only actually takes place, bit 
takes place most regularly. It takes place, however, in 
the past tense only. And this is the case in all the 
Grothic languages as well as in Anglo-Saxon. Amongst 
the rest, in — 
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MoBso- Gothic, 



Sk&in, I shone ; skioum, we shone, 
Smiatf I smote ; smitam, we smote. 
K&OB, J chose ; kusum, we chose. 
L^ug, Hied; lugum, we lied. 



Gab^ I gave; g^dbum, we gwte. 
At) / ete; 6taiii, we ete. 
Stall stole; lUlum, toe <fo^ 
Qvam, I came ; qT^mmn, we earns. 



Anglo-ScLxon. 



Am, / ran ; umoD, we run. 

QngaD, / began ; ODgimnoD, we he- 
gun, 

Spau, / span ; spunnOD, we spun. 

Sang, / sang ; suogon, we sung. 

Swang, / swang; swangon, we 
swung. 



Dranc, / drank ; dnmoon, we drunk. 
Sane, I sank ; suncoo, we sunk. 
Sprang, / sprafig ; spruogoo, we 

sprung. 
Swam, / swam; swummoo, we 

swum. 
Rang, / rang ; ningon, we rung. 



From these examples the reader has himself drawn 
his inference ; viz, that words like 



Began, begun, 
Han, run. 
Span, spun. 
Sang, sung. 
Swang, swung. 
Sprang, sprung. 



Sank, sunk. 
Swam, swum. 
Rang, rung. 
Bat, hit 
Smote, smiL 
Drank, drunk, Se,, 



generally called double forms of the past tense, were 
originally different numbers of the same tefise^ the forms 
in a, as swam, being singular, and the forms in u, as 
swum, plural. 
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CHAPTER XXL 



ON MOODS. 



§ 291. The Anglo-Saxon infinitiye has already been 
considered. 

Between the second plural imperative, and the second 
plural indicative, speak ye^ and ye speak, there is no dif- 
ference of form. 

Between the second singular imperative speak, and 
the second singular indicative, speakest, there is a differ- 
ence in form. 

Still, as the imperative form speak is distinguished 
from the indicative form speakest by the negation of a 
character rather than by the possession of one, it cannot 
be said that there is in English any imperative mood. 

§ 292. If he speak, as opposed ioifhe speaks, is cha- 
racterized by a negative sign only, and consequently is no 
true example of a subjunctive. Be, as opposed to a^n, in 
the sentence if it be so, is a fresh word used in a limited 
sense, and consequently no true example of a subjunctive. 
It is a different word altogether, and is only the subjunc- 
tive of am, in the way puss is the vocative of cat. 

The only true subjunctive inflection in the EngBsi 
language is that of were and wert, as opposed to the indi- 
cative forms was and wast. 



IruUeaHve. 



SutjwMtwe. 



Singular, Singular. PluraL 

1. I was. If I were. Ifwewvra.^ 

2. ThoawMt Iftfaoawert Ifyewete. 
8. HewM. Ifbewere. IfthsjiraNi 
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OHAPTBE XXn. 



ON TENSES IN GENERAL. 



i 293. The nature of tenses in general is best exhi- 
bited by reference to the Ghreek ; since in that language 
they are more numerous, and more strongly marked than 
elsewhere. 

/ strike, I struck. — Of these words, the first implies 
an action taking place at the time of speaking, the second 
marks an action that has already taken place. 

These two notions of present and of past time, being 
expressed by a change of form, are true tenses. If there 
were no change of form, there would be no change of 
tense. They are the only true tenses in our language. 
In / was beating, I have beaten, I had beaten, and / 
shall beat, a difference of time is expressed ; but as it is 
expressed by a combination of words, and not bp a 
change of form, no true tenses are constituted. 

§ 294. In Greek the case is different. Ttnrrw {typtd) 
^ I beat; ervirrov {etypton) ^ I was beating; tv^ 
{typsd)^I shall beat ; irvypu (etypsa) = / beat ; reriA^ 
{tetyfa)^I have beaten; irerv^eiv {etetyfein)^I had 
beaten. In these words we have, of the same mood, the 
same voice, and the same conjugation, six different tenses ; 
whereas, in English, there are but- two. The forms 
rerv<f>a and hvy^a are so strongly marked, that we recog- 
nise them wheresoever they occur. The first is formed 
by a reduplication of the initial r, and, consequently, may 

11 
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be called the reduplicate form. As a tense it is called 
the perfect. In the form hv^a an € is prefixed, and aa 0* 
is added. In the allied language of Italy the € disappears, 
whilst the <r {s) remains. Erxr^a is said to be an aoriat 
tense. Scripsi is to scribo as ennraa is to rvTrrm. 

§ 295. Now in the Latin language a confusion takes 
place between these two tenses. Both forms exist. They 
are used, however, indiscriminately. The aorist form has, 
besides its OTm, the sense of the perfect. The perfect has, 
besides its own, the sense of the aorist. In the following 
pair of quotations, vixi, the aorist form, is translated / 
have lived, while tetigit, the perfect form, is translated he 
touched. 

Vioei, et quern dederat cunom Fortuna pa*egi ; 

Et nunc magna mei aub terras ibis imago. — .^En, iy. 

Ut primum alatis tetiffit magalia plantis. — JEn. iy. 

§ 296. When a difference of form has ceased to ex- 
press a difference of meaning, it has become superfluous. 
This is the case with the two forms in question. One of 
them may be dispensed with; and the consequence is, 
that, although in the Latin language both the perfect and 
the aorist forms are found, they are, with few exceptions, 
never found in the same word. Wherever there is the 
perfect, the aorist is wanting, and vice versA. The two 
ideas / have struck and I struck are merged into the mo- 
tion of past time in general, and are expressed by one of 
two forms, sometimes by that of the Greek perfect, and 
sometimes by that of the Greek aorist. On account of 
this the grammarians have cut down the number of Latin 
tenses to five ; forms like ciicurri and vixi being dealt 
with as one and the same tense. The true view is, that in 
curro the aorist form is replaced by the perfect^ and in 
vixi the perfect form is replaced by the aorist. 
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i 297. In the present English there is no undoubted 
perfect or reduplicate form. The form moved corresponds 
in meaning not with rkrvJM and momardif but with Irv^ 
and vvpi. Its s^xse is that of eru^, and not that of re- 
Tv<l>a. The notion given by r€Tv4>a we express by the 
^camlocution / have beaten. We have no such form as 
bebeat or memave. In the Moeso-Gothic, however, there was 
a. true reduplicate form ; in other words, a perfect tense as 
well as an aorist. It is by the possession of this form 
that the verbs of the first six conjugations are character- 
ized. 

McB90-Gothie. EnglUK Mcua-Ootkie. EnglififL 

I have folded, or I folded. 

I have fedt or I fed, 

I have hanged^ or / hanged, 

I have called, or / called, 

I have played, or / played. 

I have run, or / ran. 

I have elept, or / depL 

I have laughed, or / laitgkt 

I have town, or I sowed.- 

I have wept, or / toept 

I have touched, or / touched. 

In Moeso-Gothic, ai^ in Eatin, the perfect forms have, 
besides their own, an aorist sense, and vice versd. 

In Moeso-Gothic, as in Latin, few (if any) words are 
found in both forms. 

In Moeso-Gothic, as in Latin, the two forms are dealt 
with as a single tense ; IdUd being called the pr»terite of 
Mia, and svdr the praeterite of svara. The true view, 
however, is that in Moeso-Gothic, as in Latin, there are 
two past tenses, each having a certain latitude of meaning, 
and each, in certain words, replacing the other. 

The reduplicate form, in other words, the perfect tense, 
is current in none of the (Jothic languages except the 



l8t 


Falfa, 


Ifold . 


FAifa1>, 




Halda, 


I feed , 


H&ihald, 






I hang , 


Hdihah, 


2n€L 


H^ta, 


IcaU . 


HAihdit, 




Lfiika, 


/ play . 


L&iUik, 


Srd. 


HUupa, 


/ rwi 


HUiUup, 


4tiL 


Sldpa, 


I deep . 


Sdizl^p, 


IHk 


L6ia, 


I laugh , 


TAilA, 




S6ija, 


I WW 


msd, 


6th. 


Grita, 


I weep , 


Qidgrdt, 




T6ka, 


I touch . 


T&it6k, 
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M<»8o-Gh)thic. A trace of it is said to be found in the 
Anglo-Saxon of the seventh century in the word hdU^ 
which is considered to be A^-A/, the MoBso-Gothic hdihdUy 
vocavi. Did firom do is also considered to be a redupli- 
cate form. 

h 298. In the English language the tense correspond- 
ing with the Greek aorist and the Latin forms like vixi^ is 
formed after two modes ; 1, as in feU^ sang, and tookj 
from fall, sing, and take, by changing the vowel of the 
present : 2, as in moved and wept, from fn>ove and ti^eep, 
by the addition of -d or -t ; the -d or -t not being found 
in the original word, but being a fresh element added to it. 
In forms, on the contrary, like sang and feU, no addition 
being made, no new element appears. The vowel, indeed, 
is changed, but nothing is added. Verbs, then, of the 
first sort, may be said to form their praeterites out of 
themselves ; whilst verbs of the second sort require some- 
thing from without. To speak in a metaphor, words like 
sang and feU are comparatively independent. Be this as 
it may, the German grammarians call the tenses formed 
by a change of vowel the strong tenses, the strong verbs, 
the strong conjugation, or the strong order ; and those 
formed by the addition of ct or t, the weak tenses, the 
weak verbs, the weak conjugation, or the wecJc order. 
Bound, spoke, gave, lay, &c., are strong ; moved, fa- 
voured, instructed, &c„ are weak, 
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CHAPTER XXin. 



THE STB0N6 TENSES. 



§ 299. The strong praeterites are formed from the 
present by changing the vowel, as sing, sang : speak, 
spoke. 

In Anglo-Saxon, several prseterites change, in their 
plural, the vowel of their singular ; as 



Ic Bang, /«an^. 



We stoigoD, fM mmg. 



Ic Bang, / 9ang, We stoigoD, im ming, 

]>u Bunge, thcu iungett, Ge stiogon, ye mng. 

He BODg, he sang. Hi Bvngoii, they rung. 

The bearing of this &ct upon the praeterites has al- 
ready been indicated. In a great number of words we 
have a double form, as ran and run, sang and sung, 
drank and drunk, ^^c. One of these forms is derived 
from the singular, and the other from the plural. 

In cases where but one form is preserved, that form is 
not necessarily the singular ; indeed, it is often the plural; 
— e, g,, Ic fond, I found, we ftindon, we found, are the 
Anglo-Saxon forms. Now the present word found comes, 
not from the singular fand, but from the plural fundon ; 
although in the Lowland Scotch dialect and in the old 
writers, the singular form occurs ; 

Donald Caird finds orra things, 

Where Attan Gregor fond the tings.— -Soon. 
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§ 800. The verbs wherein the double 
present pmterite is thus explained, fall into two 
classes. 

1. In the first class, the Anglo-Saxon forms were d m 
the singular, and i in the plural ; 



Sc66n 
Arts 

Sm4t 



Plur. 
ScmoD (t00 shone). 
Ariaon (tM aroae), 
SmitoQ (iM tmate). 



This accounts for, — 

Present Prcst, from Bing, furm, Prcet, frcm Plwr, fom> 



Bise 


Rose 


♦Rifl. 


Smite 


Smote 


Smii 


Ride 


Rode 


•Rid. 


Siride 


Strode 


Strid 


Stide 


•Slode 


SUd. 


Chide 


♦Chode 


CJhid. 


Drive 


DroTe 


♦DriY. 


Thriye 


Tbroye 


Thri7. 


Write 


Wrote 


Writ 


Slit 


•Slat 


SUt 


Bite 


*Bat 


Bit 



2. In the second class, the Anglo-Saxon forms were a 
in the singular, and u in the plural, 



Band 
Fand 
Grand 
Wand 



Plural, 
Bundon (we houindj. 
Fundon {we found), 
GrundoQ (tM gnmni), 
Wundon {we womnd). 



The forms marked thus « are either obscdete or pvoriiidaL 
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Fhis accounts for — 




Preaent 


PraO, from Sing, form. 


Pt€H, jtom Pl*j<offtL 


Swim 


Swam 


Swum. 


Begin 


B€g«l 


Began. 


SpiQ 


*Span 


Spun. 


Win 


•Wan 


tWon. 


Sing 


Sang 


Sung. 


Swing 


•Swang 


Swung. 


Spring 


Sprang 


Sprung. 


Sting 


♦Stang 


StuDg. 


Eing 


Rang 


Rung. 


Wring 


♦Wrang 


W^nnig. 


Fling 


Flang 


Flung. 


•Hing 


Hang 


Hung. 


String 


•Strang 


Strang. 


Sink 


Sank 


Sunk. 


Drink 


Drank 


Drunk 


Shrink 


Shrank 


Shrunk. 


Stink 


•Stank 


Stunk. 


Helt 


•Molt 


— 


Help 


•Holp 


— 


Delve 


•DolT 


— 


Stick 


•Stack 


Stock. 


Bnn 


Ran 


Rua 


Borsli 


Brast 


BuTBt 


ffind 


Band 


Bound. 


Find 


•Fand 


Found. 
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§ 301. The following double pweterites are differently 
explained. The primary one often (but not always) is 
firom the Anglo-Saxon participle^ the seoondary from the 
Anglo-Saxon prcsterite. 



Pretmt, 




8ee<mdary Pratmte. 


deaye 


Clare 


•Olave. 


Steal 


Stole 


•Stale. 



• Obfldete. f Sounded loiwi. 
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Prutnt 




Speak 


Spok 


e 


Spake. 


Swear 


Swore 


Sware. 


Bear 


Bore 




Bare. 


Tear 


Tore 




•Tare. 


Wear 


Woto 


•Ware. 


Break 


Broke 


Brake. 


Get 


Got 




*Gat 


Tread 


Trod 




Trad. 


Bid 


Bade 




Bid. 


£a1^ 


Ate 




Eta 


§ 802. The 


following verbs have only a single fon 


for the pr»terite, — 






Preaent 


Prcgterite, 


Present, 


Prceterite. 


FaU 


FelL 


Forsake 


Forsook. 


Be&n 


BefeU. 


Eat 


Ate. 


Hold 


Held. 


Give 


Gave. 


Draw 


Drew. 


Wake 


Woke. 


Slay 


Slew. 


Grave 


Groveu 


Fly 


Flew. 


Shape 


Shope. 


Blow 


Blew. 


Strike 


Stradt 


Crow 


Crew. 


Shine 


Shone. 


Know 


Knew. 


Abide 


Abode. 


Grow 


Grew. 


Strive 


Strovei 


Throw 


Threw. 


Climb 


ClomK 


Let 


Let 


Hide 


Hid. 


Beat 


Beat 


Dig 


Dng. 


Come 


Came. 


ding 


Clung. 


Heaye 


Hoy& 


SweU 


SwoD. 


Weave 


Wova 


Grind 


Groood. 


Freeze 


Froze. 


Wind 


Wound. 


Shear 


Shor& 


Choose 


Chose. 




Quoth. 


Stand 


Stood. 


Seethe 


Sod. 


Lie 


Lay. 


Shake 


Shook. 


See 


Saw. 


Take 


Took. 








* Oh 


solete. 
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i 808. An arrangement of the preceding verbs into 
classes, according to the change of vowel, is by no means 
difficnlt, even in the present stage of the English lan- 
guage. In the Anglo-Saxon, it was easier still. It is 
also easier in the provincial dialects, than in the literary 
English. Thus, when 

Break is proDomiced Bnek, 

Bear — Beer, 

Tear — Tter, . * 

Swear — Smer, 

Wear — Weer, 

as they actually are by many speakers, they come in the 
same class with, — 

Speak proDotinced Speek, 
Cleave — Cleeve, 

and form their prseterite by means of a similar change^ 
i.e., by changing the sound of the ee in feet (spelt ea) 
into that of the a in fcUe ; viewed thus, the irregularity is 
less than it appears to be at first sight. 

Again, tread is pronounced tredd^ but many provin- 
cial speakers say treed^ and so said the Anglo-Saxons, 
whose form was ic trede^I tread. Their prseterite was 
treed. This again subtracts from the apparent irre- 
gularity. 

Instances of this kind may be multiplied ; the whole 
question, however, of the conjugation of the strong verbs 
is best considered after the perusal of the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



THE WEAK TENSES. 



i 804. The prseterite- tense of the weak verbs is 
finrmed by the addition of -d or -t 

If necessary, the syllable -ed is substituted for -d. 

The current statement that the syllable -ed, rather 
than the letter -d is the sign of the prseterite tense, is 
true only in regard to the written language. In stabbed^ 
moved, bragged, whizzed, judged, jMed, slurred, 
slamfned, shunned, barred, strewed, the 6 is a point of 
speUing only. In language, except in declamation, there 
is no second vowel sound. The -d comes in immediate 
contact with the final letter of the original word, and the 
number of syllables remains the same as it was before. 
We say stahd, mdved, bragd, <kc. 

§ 805. When, however, the original word ends in -rf or 
-4, as slight or brand, then, and then only is there the 
real addition of the syllable -ed ; as in slighted, branded. 

This is necessary, since the combinations slightt and 
brandd are unpronounceable. 

Whether the addition be -d or -t depends upon the 
flatness or sharpness of the preceding letter. 

After b, v, th (as in clothe), g, or z, the addition is -d. 
This is a matter of necessity. We say stabd, mdvd^ 
cldthd, braggd, whizzd, because stabt, mdvt, doiht, 
braggt, whizzt, are unpronounceable. 

After /, m, n, r, w, y, or a vowel, the addition is also 
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-d. This is the habit of the English knguage. FUi^ 
shirt, strayt, &c., are as pronounceable as JiUdj slurrdy 
strayd, <fcc. It is the habit, however, of the English 
language to prefer the latter forms. 

All this, as the reader has probably observed, is 
merely the reasoning concerning the 5, in words like 
father^s, &c., applied to another letter and to another 
part of speech. 

§ 806. The verbs of the weak conjugation fall into 
three classes. 

I. In the first there is the simple addition of -d, -/^ 
or -erf. 



Serve, senred. 
Cry, cricA 
Betray, betrayed 
ExpeU, expelled. 
Accuse, accused. 
Instruct^ instructed. 
Ihyite, inyited. 
Waste, wasted. 



Dip, dipped {dipt). 
Slip, slipped («/tp<)L 
Step, stepped {9Upt\ 
Look, looked {lookt). 
Pluck, plucked ifivckt\ 
Toss, tossed {to9t). 
Push, pushed {futht). 
Confess, confessed {confnt) 



To this class belong the greater part of the weak 
verbs and all verbs of foreign origin. 

§ 307. II. In the second class, besides the addition of 
't or -rf, the vowel is shortened. 



FregeiU. 




ProBUriU, 


Creep 




Cr«pt 


Keep 
Sleep 




Kept 
Sl^ 


Sweep 
Weep 




Sw0pth 
W«pt 


Lose 




Lost 


Mean 




*MMnt 
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Here the final oo&sonftnt is -4. 



PmenL 






Prcsterite. 


nee 






TML 


Hmt 






*HMid. 


Shoe 






Shod. 


Say 






tSatd 


Here the final eonsonaat 


is 


-d. 





i 808. m. In the second class the vowel of the pre- 
sent tense was shortened in the prseterite. In the third 
class it is changed. 



Tell, told. 
Will, would. 



Se]l,Bdld. 
Shall, should 



To this class belong the remarkable praeterites of the 
verbs seek, beseech, catch, teach, bring, think, and buy, 
viz., sought, besought, caught, taught, brought, thought, 
and bought. In all these, the final consonant is either g 
or k, or else a sound allied to those mutes. When the 
tendency of these sounds to become h and y, as well as 
to undergo farther changes, is remembered, the forms in 
point cease to seem anomalous. In wrought, from work, 
there is a transposition* In laid and said the present 
forms make a show of regularity which they have ixot. 
The true original forms should be legde and scegde, the 
infinitiyes being lecgan, secgan. In these words the t 
represents the semivowel y, into which the original g was 
changed. The Anglo-Saxon forms of the other words are 
as follows : — 

Bycan, b6hte. I Bringan, br6hi& 

S^cao, a^bte. I 'peecan, ]>6htew 

Wyrcan, w6rhte. 



* FronoiincedAerd f Froooonced Md 
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i 809. Out of the thiree classes into which the weak 
verbs in Anglo-Sax<Hi are diyided, only one takes a 
Towel before the d or L The other two add the syllables 
-te or -de, to the last letter of the original word. The 
vowel that) in one out of the three Anglo-Saxon classes, 
precedes d is o. Thus we have lufian, lufode ; dypianj 
dypade. In the other two classes the forms are re- 
spectively hceman, bcemde ; and teUariy tealdcy no vowel 
being found. The participle, however, as stated above^ 
ended, not in -de or -te, but in -d or -t ; and in two out 
of the three classes it was preceded by a vowel ; the 
vowel being e, — gelufod, bcBmed, geteald. Now in those 
conjugations where no vowel preceded the d of the pr8&- 
terite, and where the original word ended m-d or -t, a 
difficulty, which has already been indicated, arose. To 
add the sign of the prseterite to a word like eardrian {to 
dwell) was an easy matter, inasmuch as eardian was a 
word belonging to the first class, and in the first class the 
praeterite was formed in -ode. Here the vowel o kept the 
two rfs firom coming in contact. With words, however, 
like mitan and sendan, this was not the case. Here no 
vowel intervened; so that the natural praaterite forms 
were met-te, sendrde, combinations wherein one of the 
letters ran every chance of being dropped in the pronunci- 
ation. Hence, with the exception of the verbs in the first 
class, words ending in -d or -t in the root admitted no ad- 
ditional d.or t in the praeterite. This difficulty, existing 
in the present English as it existed in the Anglo-Saxon, 
modifies the praeterites of most words ending in -t or -d. 

§ 310. In several words there is the actual addition of 
the syllable -ed ; in other words d is separated firom the 
last letter of the original word by the addition of a vowel ; 
as ended, instructed, &c. 

} 311. In several words the final -d is changed into -t, 
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as bend, bent ; rend, rent ; send, sent ; gild, gUt ; frntM^ 
buiU ; spend, spent, &c. 

k 812. In several words the vowel of the root is 
changed ; as feed, fed ; bleed, bled ; breed, bred ; meet, 
met ; speed, sped ; ricul, riad, &c. Words of this last- 
named class cause occasional difficulty to the gram- 
marian. No addition is made to the root, and, in this 
circumstance, they agree with the strong verbs. More- 
over, there is a change of the voweL In this circum- 
stance also they agree with the strong verbs. Hence 
with forms like fed and led we are in doubt as to the con- 
jugation. This doubt we have three means of settling, as 
may be shown by the word beat. 

a. By the form of the participle. — The -en in beaten 
shows that the word beat is strong. 

b. By the nature of the vowel. — ^The weak form of to 
beat would be bet, or beitt, after the analogy of feed and 
retxd. By some persons the word is pronounced bet, and 
with those who do so the word is weak. 

c. By a knowledge of the older forms. — ^The Anglo- 
Saxon form is bedte, beat. There is no such a weak 
form as beAte, beetle. The prseterite of sendan is sende, 
weak. There is in Anglo-Saxon no such form as sand, 
strong. 

In all this we see a series of expedients for distinguisk- 
ing the praeterite form from the present, when the root 
ends with the same sound with which the affix begins. 

The change from a long vowel to a short one, as in 
feed, fed, ice, can only take place where there is a bn^ 
vowel to be changed. 

Where the vowels are short, and, at the same tine, 
the word ends in -d, the -H of the present may become -t 
in the praBterite. Such is the case with bend, bent. 

When there is no long vowel to shorten, and no -d 
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to dhange into -t, the two tenses, of necessity, remain 
alike ; snch is the case with cut, cast, &c. 

i 313. The following verbs form their pneterite in 



Pretent. 


Prceterite, 






Leave 


tLeft 


not 


tLeavdL 


Cleave 


Cleft 


— 


Cleaved 


Bereave 


Bereft 


— 


Bereaved: 


Deal 


*Deal/ 


— 


DealedL 


Feel 


Felt 


— 


Feekd 


Dream 


jDremt 


— 


DreanoAi 


Learn 


jjjemt 


— 


Learned! 



§ 314. Certain so-called irregularities may now be 
noticed. — Made, had.— In these words there is nothing 
remarkable but the ejection of a consonant. The Anglo- 
Saxon forms are macode and hcefde, respectively. The 
words, however, in regard to the amount of change, are 
not upon a par. The/ in hcefde was probably sounded 
as V. Now t? is a letter excessively liable to be ejected, 
which k is not. K, before it is ejected, is generally 
changed into either g or y. 

WmiM, should, could, — It must not be imagined that 
emdd is in the same predicament with these words. In 
tpiU and shall the -l is part of the original word. This 
is not the case with can. For the form could, see i 831. 

§ 315. Aught. — ^In Anglo-Saxon &hte, the praeterite 
of the present form ah, plural agon. — As late as the time 
rf Blissabeth we find owe used for own. The present 
Ibrm oum seems to have arisen from the plural Agon. 
Aught is the praeterite of the Anglo-Saxon &h ; owed of 
Ab English owe^debeo ; owned of the English (Hm« 

♦ Pronounced delt 

f So pronounced. 

X FMDOflnoed leevd, eleevd, bereevd, deeld,feeld, drumd, lertuL 
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pa9sideo. The word otm, in the expression to own to a 
thingy has a totally different origin. It comes from the 
Anglo-Saxon an (ploral, unnon)'^! givoj or grants 
concedo.. 

i 816. Durst. — ^The verb dare is both transitive and 
intransitive. We can say either I dare do such a things 
or I dare {challenge such a man to do it. This, in the 
present tense, is unequivocally correct. In the past the 
double power of the word dare is ambiguous ; still it is, 
to my mind at least, allowable. We can certainly say 
/ deured him to accept my challenge; and we can, 
perhaps, say I dared venture on the expedition. In this 
last sentence, however, durst is the preferable expres- 
sion. 

Now, although dare is both transitive and intransi- 
tive, durst is only intransitive. It never agrees with 
the Latin word provoco ; only with the Latin word auedo. 
Moreover, the word durst has both a |»resent and a past 
sense. The difficulty which it presents consists -in the 
presence of the -st, letters characteristic of the second 
person singular, but here found in all the persons alike; 
as I durst J they durst j <fcc. 

This has still to be satisfactorily accounted for. 

Must. — A form common to all persons, numbers, and 
tenses. That neither the -s nor the -t are pajrt of the 
original root, is indicated by the Scandinavian ^form maae 
(Danish), pronounced moh ; prsBterite maatt. 

This form has still to be satisfactorily accounted 
for. 

Wist. — In its present form a regular preterite fiom 
'mss'^know. The difficulties of this word arise from the 
parallel forms t£;tV (as in to^vnt), and wot ^^^ knew. The 
following are the forms of this peculiar word : — 

In MoBSO-Qothic, 1 sing. pros. ind. vitit; 2. do-i 
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viiisft ; 1 pi. vitum ; pneterite 1 s. vissa ; 2 viastss ; 1 
pL mssedwm. From the form vdist we see that the 
second singular is formed after the manner of must ; that 
is, vAist stands instead x>{ vhit-L ^ From the form vissMum 
we «ee that the praeterite is not strong, but weak ; therefore 
that vissa is euphonic for vista. 

In Anglo-Saxon. — W&t^ w&st, toiton, wiste, and vnssej 
wiston. — Hence the double forms, wiste^ and wisse^ verify 
t^e statement concerning the Moeso-Gothic vissa. 

In Icelandic. — Fet/, veizt^ vitum, vissi. Danish ved^ 
vidCy vidste. Observe the form vidste ; since, in it, the d 
oi the root (in spelling,- at least) is preserved. The t of 
the Anglo-Saxon wiste is the t, not of the root, but of the 
inflection. 

In respect to the four forms in question, viz., wit, wot, 
wiss, vnsst, the first seems to be the root ; the second a 
strong prsBterite regularly formed, but used (like otSa in 
Greek) with a present sense ; the third a weak praeterite, 
of which the *t has been ejected by a euphonic process, 
itsed also with a present sense ; the fourth is a second 
singular from toiss after the mamier of wert from were, 
a second singular from tpit after the manner of must, a 
secondary praeterite from tffiss, or finally, the form wisse, 
anterior to the operation of the euphonic process that 
ejected the -t 

5 317. In the phrase this wUl do =« this wiU answer the 
purpose, the word do is wholly difierent from the word 
do, meaning to act. In the first case it is equivalent to 
the Latin valere ; in the second to the Latin facere. Of 
the first the Anglo-Saxon inflection is dehh, dtigon, dohte, 
doktest, &c. Of the second it is e2d, do^, dyde, &c. I 
doubt whether the praeterite did, as equivalent to vaiebat 
=^was good for, is correct. In the phrase it did for him 
-=^U finished him, either meaning may be allowed. 
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In the present Danish they write duger, but Bsjduer: 
as duger et noget 7=^ Is it worth anything 7 pronounced 
dooer deh note 7 This accounts for the ejection of the g-. 
The Anglo-Saxon form de^h does the same. 

§ 318. Mind — mind and do so and so. — ^In this sen- 
tence the word mind is wholly different from the noun 
mind. The Anglo-Saxon forms are geman^ gemanst, 
geniunon, without the -d ; this letter occurring only in 
the prseterite tense {gemunde, gemundon), of which it is 
the sign. Mind is, then, a praeterite form with a present 
sense ; whilst minded (as in he minded his business) is 
an instance of excess of inflection ; in other words, it is a 
praeterite formed from a praeterite. 

§ 319. Yode. — The obsolete praeterite of go^ now re-* 
plaoed by went, the praeterite of wend. Regular, except 
that the initial g has become y. 

§ 320. Dtrf.— See J 317. 

Did, from do '^ facto, is a strong verb. This we infer 
from the form of its participle done. 

If so the final -d! is not the same as the -d in moved. 
What is it? There are good grounds for believing that 
in the word did we have a single instance of the old re- 
duplicate prtBterite. If so, it is the latter d which is 
radicaly and the former which is inflectional. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



ON CONJUGATION. 



J 321. Attention is directed to the following list of 
verbs. In the present English they all form the praBter- 
ite in -d or -t ; in Anglo-Saxon, they all formed it by a 
change of the vowel. In other words they are weak verbs 
that were once strong, 

PrcBterites, 



EnglUh. 




AngUhBaxon, 


Present, 


PrcBtente, 


Present. 


Pra^erite. 


Wreak 


Wreaked. 


Wrece 


Wra'c. 


Fret 


Fretted. 


Frete 


Frw^ 


Mete 


Meted. 


Mete 


Mn't 


Shear 


Sheared 


Scere 


Scear. 


Braid 


Braided 


Brede 


Bra'd 


Knead 


Kneaded. 


Cnede 


CubU 


Dread 


Dreaded. 


Drffi'de 


Dred 


Sleep 


Slept 


SUpe 


Slep. 


Fold 


Folded. 


Fealde 


Feold 


Wield 


Wielded. 


Wealde 


Weold 


Wax 


Waxed. 


Weaze 


Weox. 


I«ip 


Leapt 


medpe 


Hleop. 


Sweep 


Swept 


Sw&pe 


Sweop. 


Weep 


Wept 


Wepe 


Weop. 


Sow 


Sowed. 


S&we 


Seow. 


Bake 


Baked. 


Baoe 


B^ 


Gnaw 


Gnawed. 


Gnage 


Gn6h 


Laugh 


Laughed. 


Hiihhe 


H16h. 


Wade 


Waded 


Wade 


W6d 
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En^M. 



Fment 



Pratmte, 



AngloSaxon. 



PmmL 



FrcBierUB, 



Lade 


Laded 


Hiade 


RIM. 


Gnye 


Graved 


Grafe 


Gr6£ 


Shaye 


Shaved 


Scale 


Sc6£ 


Step 


Stepped 


Stei^ 


St6p. 


Wash 


Washed 


Wacse 


W6c8. 


BeUow 


BeUowed 


Beige 


Bealh. 


Swallow 


Swallowed 


Swelge 


SweaOb. 


Mourn 


Mourned 


Mume 


Meanu 


Spurn 


Spumed 


Spume 


Speam. 


Carve 


Carved 


Ceorfe 


Cearfl 


Starve 


Starved 


Steorfe 


StffirC 


Threeh 


Threshed 


>erBQe 


>ier8a 


Hew 


Hewed 


Heawe 


Heow. 


now 


Flowed 


F16we 


Fleow. 


Row 


Rowed 


R6we 


Reow. 


Creep 


Crept 


Cre6pe 


Credp. 


Dive 


Dived 


De6fe 


Ded£ 


Shove 


Shoved 


Sc^fe 


Sce&£ 


Chew 


Chewed 


Ce6we 


Ce4w. 


Brew 


Brewed 


Bre6we 


Bre&w. 


Lock 


Locked 


Liice 


Le&c. 


Suck 


Sucked 


Siice 


Se&a 


Reek 


Reeked 


Re6ce 


Re^ 


Smoke 


Smoked 


Sme6ce 


Sme&a 


Bow 


Bowed 


B€6ge 


BeOL 


Lie 


Lied 


Le6ge 


Lefih. 


Gripe 


Griped 


Gripe 


Gr&p. 


Span 


Spanned 


Spamie 


Sp^n. 


Eke 


Eked 


E&ce 


E6a 


Fare 


Fared 


Fare 


FAr. 



§ 322. Respecting the strong verb, the following gea- 
eral statements may be made : 

1. Many strong verbs become weak ; whilst no weak 
verb ever becomes strong. 

2. All the strong verbs are of Saxon origin. None 
are classical. 
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8. The greater number of them ore strong throughout 
the Gothic tongues. 

4. No new word is ever, upon its importation, inflected 
according to the strong conjugation. It is always weak. 
As nearly as a. d. 1085, the French word adouber^^to 
dub, was introduced into English. Its praeterite was dub- 
bade. 

6. All derired words are inflected weak. .The intran- 
sitive forms drink and lie, are strong ; the transitive forms 
drench and lay, are weak. 

This shows that the division of verbs into weak and 
strong is a truly natural one. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

DEFBOTIVENBSS AND IRREaULARITT. 

§ 323. The distinction between irregularity and de- 
fectiveness has been foreshadowed. It is now more ur- 
gently insisted on. 

The words that have hitherto served as illustrations 
are the personal pronouns / or me, the adjectives goodj 
better, and best. 

The view of these words was as follows ; viz.j that 
none of them were irregular, but that they were all de- 
fective. Me wanted the nominative, / the oblique cases. 
Good was without a comparative, better and best had no 
positive degree. 

Now me and better may be said to make good the de- 
fectiveness of / and good ; and / and good may be said 
to replace the forms wanting in me and better. This gives 
us the principle of com/pensaiion. To introduce a new 
term, / and ms, good and better, may be said to be com- 
plementary to each other. 

What applies to nouns applies to verbs also. Cro and 
weTit are not irregularities. Go is defective in the past 
tense. Went is without a present. The two words, how- 
ever, compensate their mutual deficiencies, and are ocmb- 
plementary to each other. 

The distinction between defectiveness and irregularity, 
is the first instrument of criticism for coming to tnie 
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yiewB concerning the proportion of the regalar and irreg- 
ular verbs. 

i 824. The second instnunent of criticism in deter- 
mining the irregular verbs, is the meaning that we attadi 
to the term. 

It is very evident that it is in the power of the gram- 
marian to raise the number of etymological irregularities 
to any amount, by narrowing the definition of the word 
irregular ; in other words, by framing an exclusive rule. 
The current rule of the common grammarians that the 
praeterite is formed by the addition of -/, or -rf, or -ed; a 
position sufficiently exclusive ; since it proscribes not only 
the whole class of strong verbs, but also words like beni 
and sent, where -t exists, but where it does not exist as 
an addition. The regular forms, it may be said, should 
be bended and sended. 

Exclusive, however, as the rule in question is, it is 
plain that it might be made more so. The regular forms 
might; by the Jiat of a rule, be restricted to those in -d. 
In this case words like wept and burnt would be added to 
the already numerous list of irregulars. 

Finally, a further limitation might be made, by laying 
down as a rule that no word was regular, unless it ended 
in -«d. 

i 325. Thus much concerning the modes of nuJdng 
rules exclusive, and, consequently, of raising the amount of 
irregularities. This is the last art that the philosophic 
grammarian is ambitious of acquiring. True etymology 
reduces irregularity; and that by making the rules of 
grammar, not exclusive, but general. TTie quantum of 
irregularity is in the inverse proportion to the generality 
of our rules. In language itself there is no irregularity. 
The word itself is only another name for our ignorance of 
the processes that change words; and, as irregularity 
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b in the direct proportioa to the exelusiveness of 
our rules, the exclasiveness of our rules is in ^ 
direct proportion to our ignorance of etymological pro- 



i 826. The explanation of some fresh terms irill l«ad 
us towards the definition of the word irregvlar. 

Vital and obsolete processes, — ^The word moved is 
formed from move, by the addition of -d. The additi^m 
of -d is the process by which the present form is rendered 
prseterite. The word fell is formed firom faU, by change 
ing a into e. The change of vowel is the process by 
which the present form is rendered prseterite. Of the two 
processes the result is the same. In what respect do 
tibey diffeir 7 

For the sake of illustration, let a new word be intro- 
duced into the language. Let a pra&terite tense of it 
be formed. This praeterite would be formed, not by 
changing the vowel, but by adding -d. No new verb 
ever takes a strong praeterite. The like takes place 
with nouns. No new substantive would form its plural, 
like oxen or geese, by adding -en, or by changing the 
vowel. It would rather, like fathers and horses, add the 
lene sibilant. 

Now, the processes that change fail, ox and goose m* 
to fell, oxen, arid geese, inasmuch as they cease to oper- 
ate on the language in its present stage, are obsolete, proh 
cesses ; whilst those that change m>ove into m^wed, iuad 
horse into horses, operating on the language in its present 
stage, are vitai processes. 

A definition of the word irregular might be so franifri 
as to include all words whose forms could not be accounted 
for by the vital processes. Such a definition would make 
all the strong verbs irregular. 

The very fact of so natural a class as that of &6 strong 



v^bB being reduced to the ooiidition of irregulftre, invar 
lijdfttes such a definition as this. 

§ 327. Processes of necessity cts opposed to processes 
of habU. — ^The combinations -pd^ -fdy -kd, ^, and Bome 
others, afe unpronounceable. Hence words like stepy 
quaff, back, kiss, &c,, take after them the sound jof*-^; 
stept, q^fft, &c., being their prseterites, instead oistepd, 
quaffd. Here the change from -ci to -^ is a matter of 
necessity.' It is not so with words like weep, and wept, 
&c. Here the change of vowel is not necessary. Weept 
might have been said if the habit of the language had 
permitted. 

A definition of the word irregtdar might be so framed 
as to include all words whose natural form was modified 
by any euphonic process whatever. In this case stept 
(modified by a process of necessity), and wept (modified 
by a process of habit), would be equally irregular. 

A less limited definition might account words regular 
as long as the process by which they are deflected from 
their natural form was a process of necessity. Those, 
however, which were modified by a process of habit it 
would class with the irregulars. 

Definitions thus limited arise from ignorance of eu- 
phonic processes, or rather from an ignorance of the 
geiierality of their operation. 

§ 328. Ordinary processes as opposed to extraardi' 
nary processes. — The whole scheme of language is ana>- 
lo^cal. A new word introduced into a language takes 
the forms of its cases or tenses, &c., from the forms of 
the eases or tenses, &c., of the old winrds. The analogy is 
extended. Now few forms (if any) are so unique as not 
to have some others corresponding with them ; and few 
processes of change are so unique as not to affeot mc^e 
wordg than one. The forms wept^ and sl^t, correspond 
12 
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irith each other. They are brought about by the Biaae 
process : viz., by the shortening of the vowel m weep and 
$leep. The analogy of weep is extended to sleep, and vice 
versd. Changing our expression, a common influence 
affects both words. The alteration itself is the leading &ek 
The ttctent of its influence is an instrument of classific** 
tion. When processes affect a considerable number of 
words, they may be called ordinary processes ; as opposed 
to extraordinary processes, which affect one or few worda. 

When a word stands by itself, with no other corre- 
sponding to it, we confess our ignorance, and say that it is 
affected by an extraordinary process, by a process peculiar 
to itself, or by a process to which we know nothing 
similar. 

A definition of the word irregular might be so framed 
as to include all words affected by extraordinary pro- 
Cesses ; the rest being considered regular. 

§ 829. Positive processes as opposed to omibiguous 
processes. — The words wept and slept are similarity 
affected. Each is changed from weep and sleep respect- 
ively ; and we know that the process which affects the one 
is the process that affects the other also. Here there is 
a positive process. 

Reference is now made to words of a different sort. 
The nature of the word worse has been explained in the 
Ghapter on the Comparative Degree. There the form is 
accounted for in two ways, of which only one can be the 
true one. Of the two processes, each might equally 
have brought about the present form. Which of the 
two it was, we are unable to say. Here the process is 
amSiguous. 

A definition of the word irregular might be so framed 
as to include all words affected by ambiguous processes. 
■■ { 880^;' Normal processes as opposed to' processes of 
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69nfiiMon. — ^Let a certain word come under class A. Let 
all words under class A be similarly affected. Let a 
^yen word come under class A. This word will be 
affected even as the rest of class A is affected. The pro- 
cess affecting, and the change resulting, will be normal, 
regular, or analogical. 

Let, however, a word, instead of really coming under 
class A, only appear to do so. Let it be dealt with 
accordingly. The analogy then is a false one. The 
principle of imitation is a wrong one. The process affect- 
ing is a process of confusion. 

Examples of this (a few amongst many) are words 
like songstress^ theirs^ minded, where the words sangstr-, 
their-, mind-, are dealt with as roots, which they are 
not. 

Ambiguous processes, extraordinary processes, pro- 
cesses of confasion — each, or all of these, are legitimate 
reasons for calling words irregular. The practice of 
etymologists will determine what definition is most con- 
venient. 

With extraordinary processes we know nothing about 
the word. With ambiguous processes we are unable to 
make a choice. With processes of confusion we see the 
analogy, but, at the same time, see that it is a false one, 

§ 381. Cotdd, — With all persons who pronoimce the / 
this word is truly irregular. The Anglo-Saxon form is 
cutye. The I is inserted by a process of confusion. 

Can, cunne, canst, cannon, cunnan, cuf>e, cu^on, Cf/% 
— such are the remaining forms in Anglo-Saxon. None 
of them account for the /. The presence of the I makes 
the word could irregular. No reference to the allied 
languages accounts fi>r it. 

Notwithstanding this, the presence of the / is ac^ 
o»imted for. In would and should the / has a proper 
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place. It is part of the original words, will and shalL 
A false analogy looked upon could in the same Hght. 
Hence a true irregularity ; provided that the l be pr^ 
nounced. 

The L, however, is pronounced by few, and that only 
in pursuance with the spelling. This reduces the w^rd 
could to an irregularity, not of language, but only of 
orthography. 

That the mere ejection of the -n in can, and that the 
mere lengthening of the vowel, are not irregularities, we 
learn from a knowledge of the processes that convert the 
Greek oSovro^ {odontos) into 6Sov9 (odows). 

i 882. The verb quoth is truly defective. It is found 
in only one tense, one number, and one person. It is the 
third person singular of the prseterite tense. It has the 
further peculiarity of preceding its pronoun. Instead of 
saying he quoth, we say quoth he. In Anglo-Saxon, how- 
ever, it was not defective. It was found in the other 
tenses, in the other number, and in other moods. le 
cwe^e yii cwyst, he cwyf> ; ic cwce^, \u cwcet^e, he 
cw€b'^, we cweedon, ge cwcedon, hi cwcedon ; imperative, 
cwe^ ; participle, gecweden. In the Scandinavian it is 
current in all its forms. There, however, it means, not to 
speak but to sing. As far as its conjugation goes, it is 
strong. As far as its class goes, it folio wb the form of 
speak, spoke. Like speak, its Anglo-Saxon form is in €e, 
as cw(B^. Like one of the forms of speak, its English 
form is in o, as qu^th, spoke. 

i 333. The principle that gives us the truest views of 
the structure of language is that which considers no 
word irregular unless it Be affected by either an amH- 
g^ious process, or by a process of c&nfusum. The words 
affected by extraordinary processes form a provisional 
dass, which a future increase of our etymolo^cal knxm* 
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ledge may show to be regular. Worse and could are the 
faiarest Bpecimens of oar irregulars. Yet even could 
ia only an irregularity in the written language. The 
printer makes it, and the printer can take it away. 
Hence the class, instead of filling pages, is exceedingly 
Uivdted. 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 



THE lUPEBSONAL VERBS. 



{ 884. In me-seems, and me-thinks, the me is datire 
rather than accusatiye, and»miAi and fioi rather thaa 
fne and fie. 

i 885. Jn me4istethj the me is accusative rather than 
dative, and » me and fie rather than mihi and fioi. 

For the explanation of this difference see Syntas, 
Chapter XXL 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 



THE VERB SUBSTANTIVE. 



§ 336. The verb substantive is generally dealt with 
as an irregular verb. This is inaccurate. The true 
notion is that the idea of being or existing is expressed 
by four different verbs, each of which is defective in 
some of its parts. The parts, however, that are want- 
ing in one verb, are made up by the inflections of one of 
the others. There is, for example, no praeterite of the 
verb am^ and no present of the verb was. The absence, 
however, of the present form of was is made up by the 
word am, and the absence of the praeterite form of am 18 
made up by the word was. 

§ 337. Was is defective, except in the praeterite 
tense, where it is found both in the indicative and con- 
junctive. 



Indicative, 
Sing. Plur, 

1. Wa« Were. 

2. Wast "Were. 
S. Was Were. 



Conjunctive, 
Sing, Plur, 

1. Were Were^ 

2. Wert Were, 

3. Were Were. 



In the older stages of the Gt)thic languages the word 
had both a full conjugation and a regular one. In 
Anglo-Saxon it had an infinitive, a participle present^ 
and a participle past. In Moeso-Grothic it was inflected 
throughout with -s ; as visa, vas, visum^ visans. In 
that language it has the power of the Latin maneo^io 
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remain. The r first appears in the Old High German ; 
vnsu, was, wdrumfy, w€saner. In Norse the s entirefy 
disappears, and the word is inflected with r throughtmt ; 
vera, var, verum, &c. 

§ 8381 Be is inflected in Anglo-Saxon throughout the 
present tense, both indioative and subjunctive. It is 
found also as an infinitive, beon ; as a gerund, to heonne ; 
and as a participle, Aeonde ; in the present English its 
inflection is as follows : 









Pfvanit. 






CwjfWMix 


i««. 








£%. 




Plur. 




Sififf. 


Plur. 


Be 




Be. 




— 


— 


— 




— 




Be 


Be 


Be 




Be 




— 


— 


Infia. To be. 


Pw. P. I 


(eiDg. 


Past Part Been. 



} 839. The line in Milton beginning If thou beest he 
— (P. L. b. ii.), leads to the notion that the antiquated 
form beest is not. indicative, but conjunctive. Such, 
however, is not the case : byst in Anglo-Saxon is in- 
dicative, the conjunctive form being bed. And every 
thing that pretty bin (Cymbeline).^— Here the word bin is 
the conjunctive plural, in Anglo-Saxon beHn ; so that the 
words every thing are to be considered equivalent to the 
plural form all things. The phrase in Latin would stand 
thus, quiatqtiot pulchra sint ; in Greek, thus, a Av tedXa -§. 
The indicative plural is, in Anglo-Saxon, not beOn, but 
be6^ and be6. 

§ 840. In the "Deutsche Grammatik" it is stated that 
the Anglo-Saxon forms bed, bist, bi^, be&6, or be6, have 
not a present but a future sense ; that whilst am meai^ 
/ am, be6 means / shaU be ; and that in the older Ian* 
guages it is only where the form am is not found that he 
has the power of a present form. Thd same root ooeun 



in the Slavonic and Idthnanic tongues with the same 
power; as, esmi^I am; bdsu^I shaU be, Lithuania 
Esfim = I am; buhshu^I shall be, Livonic. — Jesm^ 
I am; budu^I sfudl be, Slavonic. — Osem^I am; 
budu^I shall be, Bohemian. This, however, . proyes, 
Bot that there is in Anglo-Saxon a futnre tense, hut that 
the word beO has a fnture sense. There is no fresh tense 
where there is no fresh form. 

The following is a specimen of the future power of 
be6n in Anglo-Saxon : — " Hi ne betfb na tilde, so^lice^ 
an domesdcBge, ac he6^ swa micele menn swa swa hi^ 
migton be&n gif hi fvJU weoxcn on gewiirdicre pldeJ^ — 
^Ifiic's Homilies. " They will not be children, forsooth, 
on Domesday, but will be as much (so muckle) men as they 
might be if they were full grown (waxen) in customary 
age." 

§ 341. Now, if we consider the word be(hi like the 
word weof'^an (see § 343) to mean not so much to be as to 
became, we get an element of the idea of futurity. Things 
which are becoming anything have yet something further 
to either do or suffer. Again, from the idea of futurity we 
get the idea of contingency, and this explains the sub- 
junctive power of be. In English we often say may for 
shall, and the same was done in Anglo-Saxon. 

§ 342. Am. — Of this form it should be stated that the 
letter -m is no part of the original word. It is the sign of 
the first person, just as it is in Oredc, and several other 
languages. 

It should also be stated, that although the fieu^t be 
obscured, and although the changes be insufficiently 
aoeonnted for, the forms am, art, are, and is, are not, 
like am, and was, parts of different words, but fbrms of 
one and the same word ; in other terms, that, although 
between a/m and be there is no etymological connexion, 
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there is one between am and is. This we collect from the 
conqparison of the Indo-European languages. 



Sanskrit 
Zend 
Greek . 
Latin, 
lithuanic 
Old Slavonic 
McBflo-Gk>thic. 
Old Saxon 
Anglo-Saxon . 
Icelandic . 



1. 


2. 


8. 


AmU 


An 


AtH 


AKmi 


Aii 


AM. 


ttfd 


ETf 


*£otL 


Sum 


m 


EtL 


Emni 


Essi 


EsH. 


Yetmy 


Yesi 


YeOy. 


Im 


U 


IsL 


— . 


»/• 


1st. 


JE<m 


Eart 


A 


Em 


EH 


Er. 


Am 


Art 


18. 



§ 843. Worth.— In the following lines of Scott, the 
word worths is, and is a fragment of the regular Anglo- 
Saxon verb weor^an=^to be, or to become; German 



Woe worth ihe chase, woe worth the day. 
That cost thy life, my gallant grey. 

ZadyoftkeZaU 



* Found rarely; bist being the current form. — ^^'Deatsche Gnun* 
matik," I 8V4. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE PRESENT PARTICIPLE. 

§ 344. The present participle, called also the actiye 
participle and the participle in -ing, is fermed from the 
original word by adding -ing ; as, move, nwving. In 
the older languages the termination was more marked, 
being -nd. Like the Latin participle in -ns, it was 
originallj declined. The Moeso-Gothic and Old High 
Grerman forms are habands and hapenter^ havings re- 
spectively. The -s in the one language, and the -ir in 
the other, are the signs of the case and gender. Li the 
Old Saxon and Anglo-Saxon the forms are -and and 
-ande ; as bindand, bindande^ binding. In all the 
Norse languages, ancient and modem, the -d is preserved. 
So it is in the Old Lowland Scotch, and in many of the 
modern provincial dialects of England, where striJcand, 
goand, is said for striking^ going. In Staffordshire, 
where the -ing is pronounced -ingg, there is a fuller 
sound than that of the current English. In Old English 
the form in -nrf is predominant, in Middle English the 
use fluctuates, and in New English the termination -ing is 
universal. In the Scotch of the modem writers we find 
the form 4n. 

The ridDg sun o'er Galston mmn 

'Wl* glorious light was glintin'; 
The hares were hirplin' down the team, 

Hie layroeks they were chaatin'. 

Buemb' Soltf Fair. 
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§ 845. It has often been remarked that the partieipk 
is used in many languages as a substantive. This is true 
in Greek, 

'O wpiff^wMhe aetoTy when a male. 
'H wpeurffown^^tke aetor, when a female. 
Td wpdrrov^the oeHve prifunple of a thing. 

But it is also stated, that, in the English language, 
the participle is used as a substantive in a greater degree 
than elsewhere, and that it is used in several cases and in 
both numbers, e. g., 

XUing early is healthy, 
There is health in rinng early. 
This is the adyaDtage ofriting early. 
The Htingt in the North, Ac. 

Some acute remarks of Mr. B. Taylor, in the Intro- 
duction to his edition of Tooke's " Diversions of Purley," 
modify this view. According to these, the -ing in 
words like risking is not the -ing of the present partici- 
ple ; neither has it originated in the Anglo-Saxon -end. 
It is rather the -ing in words like morning ; which is 
anything but a participle of the non-existent verb mortiy 
and which has originated in the Anglo-Saxon substan- 
tival termination -ung. Upon this Bask writes as fid- 
lows : — " GHtsung, gewUnung^ desire ; stputelung =« ma- 
nifestatian; dcmsung^^^a cleansing; sceavmng^^view, 
cofitemplation ; eor^-beofung ^^ an earthquake ; gesom- 
nung'^ an assembly. This termination is chiefly used 
in forming substantives from verbs of the first class in 
-ian; as hdlgung^^ consecration, from htlgian^^to con- 
secrate* These verbs are all feminine." — "Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar," p. 107. 

Now, whatever may be the theory of the origin of 
the termination 4ng in old phrases like rising early is 
12* 
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kealthf/, it cannot apply to expressions of recent introduc- 
tion. Here the direct ori^ in -ung is out of the ques- 
tion. 

The view, then, that remains to be taken of the forms 
in question is this : 

1. That the older forms in -inff are substantiyal in 
origin, and » the Anglo-Saxon <ing. 

2. That the latter ones are erre^M/or/y participial, and 
have been formed on a &lse analogy. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



THE FAST PARTICIPLE. 



§ 346. A. The participle in -en. — In the Anglo-Sax- 
on this participle was declined like the adjectives. Like 
the adjectives, it is, in the present English, undeclined. 

In Anglo-Saxon it always ended in -en, as sungeti^ 
funden, bunden. In English this -en is often wanting, 
as found, bound ; the word bounden being antiquated. 

Words where the -en is wanting may be viewed in two 
lights ; 1, they may be looked upon as participles that 
have lost their termination ; 2, they may be considered as 
praeterites with a participial sense. 

§ 347. Drank, drunk, drunken, — With all words 
wherein the vowel of the plural differs from that of the 
singular, the participle takes the plural form. To say / 
have drunk, is to use an ambiguous expression; since 
drunk may be either a participle mi^ius its terminatioii, 
or a prseterite with a participial sense. To say / have 
drank, is to use a praeterite for a participle. To say 1 
have drunken, is to use an unexceptional form. 

In all words with a double form, as spake and sptdoe, 
brake and broke, dave and dove, the participle follows the 
form in o, as spoken, broken, doven. Spaken, broken, 
daven are impossible forms. There are degrees in laxity 
of language, and to say the spear is broke is better than 
to say the spear is brake. 
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i 348. Ab a general rale, we find the participle in -en 
wkereyer the jHrseterite is strong ; indeed, the participle 
in --en may be called the strong partidpte, or the participle 
of the strong conjugation. Still the two forms do not 
always coincide. In mowy mowedy mownj sow, sowed^ 
sawn; and several other words, we find the participle 
strong, and the prseterite weak. I remember no instances 
of the converse. This is only another way of saying that 
the prseterite has a greater tendency to pass from strong 
to weak than the participle. 

§ 849. In the Latin language the change from « to r, 
and vice versA, is very common. We have the double 
forms arbor and arbos, honor and konos, &c. Of this 
change we have a few specimens in English. The words 
rear and raiscj as compared with each other, are 
examples. In Anglo-Saxon a few words undergo a 
similar change in the plural number of the strong pr8&- 
terites. 

Ce^se, I choose; ce&8» IcJiose; curon, we chose; gecoren, chosen. 
Forle68e, / lose ; forle&s, / lost ; forluron, we lost ; forloren, losL 
Hreose, I rush; hrdls, Iruslied; hruroo, we rushed; gehroren, rushed. 

This accounts for the participial form forlorn^ or loat^ 
in New High German verloren. In Milton's lines, 

- the pierdiig air 



Burns frore, and cold performs the effect of fire. 

Paradise Zosi, b. li, 

we have a form from the Anglo-Saxon participle gefroren 
^^frozen. 

§ 850. B. The participle in -d, -t, or -ed. — ^In the 
Anglo-Saxon this participle was declined like the adjeo- 
tiye. like the adjective, it is, in the present English, 
nndeclined. 
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In Anglo-Saxon it differed in form finom the prsBterite^ 
> inasnittch as it ended in *ec{, or -t, whereas the prastemte 
ended in -ode, -de, or -te : as, lufode, harnde, dypte, prse- 
terites ; gelufody bferned, dypt, participles. 

As the ejection of the e (in one case final in the other 
not) reduces words like btjemed and beBrnde to the same 
form, it is easy to account for the present identity of form 
between the weak prseterites and the participles in-d; 
e. g.<f I moved, I have moved, &x. 

§ 861. The prefix y. — ^In the older writers, and in 
works written, like Thomson's " Castle of Indolence," in 
imitation of them, we find prefixed to the prseterite parti- 
ciple the letter y-, as, ydept ^called: ycUid^dothed: 
ydrad « dreaded. 

The following are the chief fietcts and the current opin- 
ion concerning this prefix : — 

1. It has grown out of the fuller forms ge- : Anglo- 
Saxon, ge-: Old Saxon, gi-: Moeso-Gothic, gch: OH 
High German, ka-, cha^, ga-, Id-, gi-. 

2. It occurs in each and all of the Germanic languages 
of the Gothic stock. 

8. It occurs, with a few fragmentary exceptions, in 
none of the Scandinavian languages of the Gothic stock. 

4. In Anglo-Saxon it occasionally indicates a difference 
of sense ; as, hAten '^ called, ge-hkiens^ promised; ftoren 
'^ borne, g-e-boren— bom, 

5. It occurs in nouns as well as verbs. 

6. Its power, in the case of nouns, is generally s<Mne 
idea of associcttion, or collection. — Moeso-Gothic, wnp*— 
a journey, gorsinfa =»a companion ; Old High German, 
perc^kUl; ki-perki {jgebirge)^a range of hills, 

7. But it has also di. frequentative "povrer ; a frequenta- 
tive power, which is, in all probability, secondary to its 
collective power ; since things which recur frequently reoor 
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with a tendency to collection or association ; Middle High 
German, ge-rcissel =* rustling ; ge-rumpd — c-rumph. 

8. And it has also the power of expressing the pofh 
session of a quality. 



Anglo-Saxon^ 


Engluh, 


Anglo-Saxon, 


LaHn. 


Feaz 


Hair 


Oe-ieuL 


ComalHt. 


Heorte 


Heart 


Ge-heori 


CordatuM. 


Stence 


Odour 




Odorut. 



This power is also a coUectiYe, since every quality is asso- 
ciated with the object that possesses it ; a sea ioith waves 
^ a wavy sea. 

9. Hence It is pro|>able that the ga-^ ki-j or gir^ Goth- 
ic, is the cum of Latin languages. Such, at least, ia 
Grimm's view, as given in the '' Deutsche Grammatik," i. 
1016. 

Concerning this, it may be said that it is deficient in 
an essential point. It does not show how the participle 
past is collective. Undoubtedly it may be said that every 
such participle is in the condition of words like ge-feax 
and ge-heort ; i. e,, that they imply an association between 
the object and the action or state. But this does not 
se^a to be Grimm's view ; he rather suggests that the ge- 
may have been a prefix to verbs in general, originally at- 
tached to all their forms, but finally abandoned every- 
where, except in the case of the participle. 

The theory of this prefix has yet to assume a satisfiM)- 
tory form* 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



COMPOSITION. 



§ 852. In the following words, amongst many others, 
we have palpable and indubitable specimens of composi- 
tion — daj/'Star, vine-yard, swn-heam^apple-tree, ship-load, 
silver-sntith, &c. The words paiUpable and indvbitable 
have been used, because in many cases, as will be seen 
hereafter, it is difScult to determine whether a word be a 
true compound or not. 

§ 358. Now, in each of the compounds quoted above, 
it may be seen that it is the second word which is quali- 
fied, or defined, by the first, and that it is not the first 
which is qualified, or defined, by the second. Of yards, 
beams, trees, loads, smiths, there may be many sorts, and, 
in order to determine what particular sort of yard, beam, 
tree, load, or smith, may be meant, the words vine, sttn, 
apple, ship, and silver, are prefixed. In compound 
words it is the first term that defines or particularises the 
second. 

§ 354. That the idea given by the word apple-tree 
is not referable to the words apple and tree, irrespective 
of the order in which they occur, may be seen by re- 
versing the position of them. The word tree-apple, 
although not existing in the language, is as correct a 
word as thorn-apple. In tree-apple, the particular sort 
of apple meant is denoted by the word tree, and if there 
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were in our gardens various sorts of plants called apples^ 
of which some grew along the ground and others upon 
trees, such a word as tree-apple would be required in 
order to be opposed to earth-apple^ or ground-apple^ or 
some word of the kind. 

In the compound words tree-apple and apple-tree^ we 
have the same elements diflferently arranged. However, 
as the word tree-apple is not current in the language, 
the class of compounds indicated by it may seem to 
be merely imaginary. Nothing is farther from being 
tiie case. A tree-rose is a rose of a particular sort 
The generality of roses being on shrubs, this grows on a 
tree. Its peculiarity consists in this fact, and this 
particular character is expressed by the word tree 
prefixed. A rose-tree is a tree of a particular sort, 
distinguished from apple-trees, and trees in general (in 
other words, particularised or defined), by the word tree 
prefixed. 

A ground-nut is a nut particularised by growing in 
the ground. A nut-ground is a ground particularised by 
producing nuts. 

AJinger^ing, as distinguished from an earing, and 
from rings in general (and so particularised), is a ring 
for the finger. A ring-finger, as distinguished from /ore- 
fingers, and firom fingers in general (and so particular- 
ised), is a finger whereon rings are worn. 

§ 355. At times this rule seems to be violated. The 
words spit-fire and dare-devil seem exceptions to it. 
At the first glance it seems, in the case of a spit-fire, 
that what he (or she) spits is fire ; and that, in the case 
of a dare-devil, what he (or she) dares is the devU, In 
this case the initial words spit and dare are particu- 
lamed by the final ones fire and devil. The true 
ijtea, however, confirms the original rule. A spitfire 
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YdiB his fire by spitting. A dare-devilj in meeliBg 
the fiend, would not shrink £rom him, but would 
defy him. A spU-Jire is not one who spits fiire, but 
one whose fire is spit. A dare-devil is not one who 
dares even the devil, but one by whom the devil is even 
dared. 

i 356. Of the two. elements of a compound word, 
which is the most important? In one sense the latt^ 
in another sense the former. The latter word is the 
most essential ; since the general idea of trees must exist 
before it can be defined or particularised; so becoming 
the idea which we have in apple-4ree, rose-tree, dtc. 
The former word, however, is the most inftuential. 
It is by this that the original idea is qualified. 
The latter word is the staple original element: the 
former is the superadded influencing element. Comr 
pared with each other, the former element is active, 
the latter passive. Etymologically speaking, the for* 
mer element, in English compounds, is the most im- 
portant. 

§ 357. Most numerous are the observations that bear 
upon .the detail of the composition of words; cg-.^ 
how nouns combine with nouns, as in sun-beam; 
nouns with verbs, as in dare-devil, d&c. It is thought 
however, sufficient in the present work to be content 
with, 1. defining the meaning of the term composi- 
tion; 2. explaining the nature of some obscure com- 
pounds. 

Composition is the joining together, in language, of 
two different words, and treating the combination as a 
single term. Observe the words in italics. 

In language. — A great number of our compounds, 
like the word merry-mdking, are divided by the sign -, 
or the hyphen. It is very plain that if all words ^pdi 
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with a hyphen were to be considered aa oomponnds, 
the formation of them would be not a matter of speech, 
or langnage, but one of writing or spelling. This dis* 
tinguishes compounds in language from mere printers' 
compounds. 

Two.— ¥or this, see § 869. 

Different. — In Old High German we find the form 
selp-selpo. Here there is the junction of two words, but 
not the junction of two different ones. This distin- 
guishes composition from gemination. 

Werds. — In faihersy dear-er, four-th^ d&c, there is 
the addition of a letter or a syllable, and it may be even 
of the part of a word. There is no addition, however, of 
a whole word. This distinguishes composition from de- 
rivation. 

Treating the combination as a single term. — ^In de- 
termining between derived words and compound words, 
there is an occasional perplexity; the perplexity, however, 
is far greater in determining between a compound word 
and two words. In the eyes of one grammarian the term 
mountain height may be as truly a compound word as 
sunrbeam. In the eyes of another grammarian, it may be 
no compound word, but two words, just as Alpine height 
is two words ; mmmtain being dealt with as an adjective. 
It is in the determination of this that the accent plays an 
important part. 

} 358. As a preliminary to a somewhat subtle distinc- 
tion, the attention of the reader is drawn to the following 
line, slightly altered, from Churchill : — 

" Then r^t, m j friend, and tpdre tby pr^ous breath." 

On each of the syllables rist^ friend, spare, prSe-, 
bre&th, there is an accent Each of these syllables 
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must be compared with the one that precedes it; resi 
with then, friend with my, and so on throughout the line. 
Compared with the word and, the word spare is not 
only accented, but the accent is conspicuous and pro- 
minent. There is so little on and, so much on spare, that 
the disparity of accent is very manifest. 

Now, if in the place of and, there were some other 
word, a word not so much accented as spare, but still 
more accented than and, this disparity would be dimi- 
nished, and the accents of the two words might be said 
to be at par, or nearly so. As said before, the line was 
slightly altered from Churchill, the real reading being 

** .Then r^st^ my friend, sparer spare thy pr^dous breath." 

In the true reading we actually jBnd what had previously 
only been supposed. In the words spare, spare, the 
accents are nearly at par. Such the difference between 
accent at par and disparity of accent. 

Good illustrations of the parity and disparity of ac- 
cent may be drawn from certain names of places. Let 
there be such a sentence as the following : the lime house 
near the bridge north of the new port. Compare the 
parity of accent on the pairs of words lime and hmise^ 
bridge and noj^th, new and port, with the disparity of 
accent in the compound words Lfmehouse, Brfdgenortk^ 
and Newport, The separate words beef steak, where 
the accent is nearly at par, compared with the 
compound word sweepstakes, where there is a great dis- 
parity of accent, are further illustrations of the same dif- 
ference. 

The difference between a compound word and a pair 
of words is further illustrated by comparing such t^rms 
as the following: — black bird, meaning a bird that 
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is blade, with blAckbird^ the Latin merula; hUe 
bill, meaning a bell that is blue, with bluebell, the 
flower. Expressions like a shArp edged instrument, 
meaning cm instrument that is sharp and has edges, 
as opposed to a shArp-^dged instrument, meaning an 
instrument with sharp edges, further exemplify this 
difference. 

Subject to a few exceptions, it may be laid down, 
that, in the English language, there is no composition 
uftless there is either a change of farm or a change of 
accent. 

§ 859. The reader is now informed, that unless he has 
taken an exception to either a statement or an inference, 
he has either seen beyond what has been already laid 
down by the author, or else has read him with insuf- 
ficient attention. This may be shown by drawing a 
distinction between a compound form and a compound 
idea. 

In the words a red house, each word preserves its 
natural and original meaning, and the statement sug- 
gested by the term is that a house is red. By a parity 
of reasoning a mad house should mean a house that is 
mad ; and provided that each word retain its natural 
meaning and its natural accent, such is the fact. Let a 
house mean, as it often does, ^family. Then the phrase, 
a mad house, means that the house, or family, is mad, 
just as a red house means that the house is red. Such, 
hewever, is not the current meaning of the word* Every 
one knows that a m>ad house means a house for mad men; 
in which case it is treated as a compound word, and has 
a marked accent on the first syllable, just as Lime- 
house has. Now, compared with the word red house, 
meaning a house of a red colour, and compared with the 
words mad house^ meamng a deranged family, ihB word 
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nUidhause, in its oommon sense, expressed a compound 
idea; as opposed to two ideas, or a double idea. The 
word beef steak is evidently a compound idea ; but as 
there is no disparity of accent, it is not a compound 
word. Its sense is compound. Its form is not compound 
but double. This indicates the objection anticipated, 
which is this : viz., that a definition, which would 
exclude such a word as beef stetUc from the list of com- 
pounds, is, for that very reason, exceptionable. I answer 
to this, that the term in question is a compound idea, 
and not a compound form ; in other words, that it is a 
compound in logic, but not a compound in etymology. 
Now etymology, taking cognisance of forms only, has 
nothing to do with ideas, except so fiir as they influence 
forms. 

Such is the commentary upon the words, treating 
the cambifuitian as a single term ; in other words, such 
the difference between a compound word and two 
words. The rule, being repeated, stands (subject to 
exceptions indicated above) thus: — there is no true 
composition without either a change of form, or a change 
of accent, 

§ 860. As I wish to be clear upon this point, I shall 
illustrate the statement by its application. 

The term tree-rose is often pronounced tree r6se; 
that is, with the accent at par. It is compound in the 
one case ; it is a pair of words in the other. 

The terms m^mntain ash and mmintain height are 
generally (perhaps always) pronounced with an equal 
accent on the syllables m>ount- and o^A, mount- and 
height, respectively. In this case the word mountain 
must be dealt with as an adjective, and the words con- 
sidered as two. The word mountain wave is often 
pronounced with a visible diminution of accent on the 
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last syllable. In this case there is a disp«ritj of accent, 

and the word is compound. 

§ 361. The following quotation indicates a further 
cause of perplexity in determining between compound 
words and two words : — 



1. 

A wet sheet and a bIo(wing gale, 

A breeze that follows het ; 
That fills the white and sweUIng mO, 

And bends the gaUaiU matt 

Aujof OuNNnraHAic 

2. 
Britaooia needs no bulwarks^ 
No towers along the steep ; 
Her inarch is o'er the mourUainrv/ave, 
Her home is on the deep. 

Thomas Campbell. 



To speak first of the term gallant moat. IfgcUlant 
mean brave, there are two words. If the words be two, 
there is a stronger accent on mast. If the accent on 
mast be stronger, the rhyme with /as^ is more complete ; 
in other words, the metre favours the notion of the 
words being considered as two. Gcdlant-mast, however, 
is a compound word, with an especial nautical meaning. 
In this case the accent is stronger on gat- and weaker 
on -^mast This, however, is not the state of things 
that the metre favours. The same applies to mountain 
wave. The same person who in prose would throw a 
stronger accent on mount- and a weaker one on wave 
(so dealing with the word as a compound), might, in poetry, 
make the words two, by giving to the last syllable a parity 
of accent. 

The following quotation from Ben Jonson may be 
18 
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read in two ways; and the accent may vary with iia 
reading: 

1. 

Lay thy bow of pearl apart, 
And thy silver shining quiyer. 

2. 
Lay thy bow of pearl apart, 
AdcI thy sUver-ahining quiyer. 

OynihitCa BeveU. 

i 862. On certain words wherein the fact of their 
being compound is obscured, — Composition is the addi- 
tion of a word to a word, derivation is the addition of 
certain letters or syllables to a word. In a compound 
form each element has a separate and independent exist- 
ence ; in a derived form, only one of the elements has 
such. Now it is very possible that in an older stage of 
a language two words may exist, may be put together,, 
and may so form a compound, each word having, then, 
a separate and independent existence. In a later stage 
of language, however, only one of these words may 
have a separate and independent existence, the other 
having become obsolete. In this case a compound word 
would take the appearance of a derived one, since but 
one of its elements could be exhibited as a separate 
and independent word. Such is the case with, amongst 
others, the word bishop-ric. In the present language 
the word ric has no separate and independent exist- 
ence. For all this, the word is a true compound, 
since, in Anglo-Saxou, we have the noun rice as 
a separate, independent word, signifying kingdom or 
domain. 

Again, without becoming obsolete, a word may alter 
its form. This is the case with most of our adjectives 
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m 4y. At present they appear derivative; their ter- 
mination -ly having no separate and independent exist- 
ence. The older language, however, shows that they are 
compounds; since -ly is nothing else than*-/ic, Anglo- 
Saxon ; -/iA, Old High German ; -Uiksj Moeso-Gothic ; — 
like, or similis, and equally with it an independent separate 
word. 

§ 363. " Subject to a few exceptions, it may be laid 
down, that there is no true composition unless there is 
either a change of form or a change of accent P — Such is 
the sta-tement made in § 358. The first class of excep- 
tions consists of those words where the natural tendency 
to disparity of accent is traversed by some rule of 
euphony. For example, let two words be put together, 
which at their point of contact form a combination of 
sounds foreign to our habits of pronunciation. The 
rarity of the combination will cause an effort in utter- 
ance. The effort in utterance will cause an accent to 
be laid on the latter half of the compound. This will 
equalize the accent, and abolish the disparity. The 
word mmikshood, the name of a flower {aconitum na- 
pellus), where, to my ear at least, there is quite as much 
accent on the -hood as on the monks-, may serve in the 
way of illustration. Monks is one word, hood another. 
When joined together, the h- of the -hood is put in im- 
mediate apposition with the s of the monks-. Hence 
the combination monkshood. At the letters s and h is 
the point of contact. Now the sound of s followed im- 
mediately by the sound of A is a true aspirate. But 
true aspirates are rare in the English language. Being 
of rare occurrence, the pronunciation of them is a matter 
of attention and effort ; and this attention and effort 
create an accent which otherwise would be absent. 
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Hence words like minks-hdod, weU-hetzd, and some 
others. 

Real reduplications of consonants, as in h6p-^6le^ may 
haye the same parity of accent with the true aspirates : 
and for the same reasons. They are rare combinations 
that require effort and attention. 

§ 364. The second class of exceptions contains those 
words wherein between the first element and the second 
there is so great a disparity, either in the length of the 
yowel, or the length of the syllable en fnasse, as to coun- 
teract the natural tendency of the first element to become 
accented. One of the few specimens of this class (which 
after all may consist of double words) is the term upst&nd- 
ijig. Here it should -be remembered, that words like 
haphdzardj foolh&rdt/, upholder^ and tinthhdld come 
under the first class of the exceptions. 

§ 365. The third class of exceptions contains words 
like perchhnce and perhAps. In all respects but one 
these are double words, just as by chance is a double 
word. Per, however, differs from by in having no sepa- 
rate existence. This sort of words we owe to the multi- 
plicity of elements (classical and Gothic) in the English 
language. 

§ 866. Peacockj peahen. — ^If these words be rendered 
masculine or feminine by the addition of the elements 
-cock and -hen, the statements made in the beginning of 
the present chapter are invalidated. Since, if the word 
pea- be particularized, qualified, or defined by the words 
-cock and -hen, the second term defines or particularises 
the first, which is contrary to the rule of § 356. The 
truth, however, is, that the words -cock and -hen are 
defined by the prefix pea-. Preparatory to the exhibi- 
tion of this, let us remember that the word pea (although 
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now found in composition only) is a true and indqpeiv- 
dent substantive, the name of a species of fowl, like 
pheasant, partridge, or any other appellation. It is the 
Latin pavo, German pfau. Now if the word peacock 
mean a pea {pfau or pavo) that is a male, then do wood- 
cock, black-cock, and bantam-cock, mean woods, hhcks, 
and bantams that are male. Or if the word peahen 
mean a pea {pfau or pavo) that is female, then do 
m4)orhen and guineahen. mean moors and guineas that are 
female. Again, if a peahen mean a pea {pfau or pavo) 
that is female, thefi does the compound pheasant-hen 
mean the same as hen-pheasant ; which is not the case. 
The fact is that pettcock means a cock that is a pea 
(pfau or pavo) ; peahen means a hen that is a pea {pfau 
or pavo) ; and, finally, peafowl means a fowl that is a 
pea {pfoM or pavo). In the same way moorfmcl means, 
not a mxiOT that is connected with a fowl, but ^fiywl that 
is connected with a m>oor. 

§ 367. It must be clear that in every compound word 
there are, at least, two parts ; i. e., the whole or part 
of the original, and the whole or part of the superadded 
word. In the most perfect forms of inflection, how- 
ever, there is a third element, viz., a vowel, conso- 
nant, or syllable that joins the first word with the 
second. 

In the older forms of all the Gothic languages the 
presence of this third element was the rule rather thioL 
the exception. In the present English it exists in but few 
words. 

a. The -a- in black-a-moor is possibly such a connect- 
ing element. 

b. The -in- in night-inrgale is most probably such a 
connecting element. Compare the German form naehi- 
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i-gale, and remember the tendency of yowels to take th« 
sound of -w^ before g, 

i 868. Improper compounds. — ^The -s- in words like 
7%Mr-«-€toy, hunt-s-^nan, may be one of two things. 

a. It may be the sign of the genitive case, so that 
Thursday^ Thoris dies. In this case the word is an 
improper c&mpound, since it is like the word pater-f ami- 
lias in Latin, in a common state of syntactical oonstmo- 
tion. 

b. It may be a connecting sound, like the -i- in nachi- 
i-gale. Reasons for this view ocCur in the following 
&ct: — 

In the modem German languages the genitive case of 
feminine nouns ends otherwise than in -s. Nevertheless, 
the sound of -^ occurs in composition equally, whether the 
noun it follows be masculine or feminine. This fact, as 
far as it goes, makes it convenient to consider the sound 
in question as a connecti\ie rather than a case. Probably, 
it is neither one nor the other exactly, but the effect of a 
£Bklse analogy. 

§ 869. £>6compo«^c5.—" Composition is the joining 
together of two words." — See i 367. 

Words like mtd-ship-mmt^ gentle-man-like, &c., where 
the number of verbal elements seems to amount to three, 
are no exception to this rule ; since compound radicab 
like midship and gentleman, are, for the purposes of com- 
position, single words. Compounds wherein one element 
is compound are called decomposites. 

§ 870. There are a number of words which are never 
found by themselves ; or, if so found, have never the 
same sense that they have in comMnation. Mark the 
word comMnation. The terms in question are points of 
combinaium, not of composition : since they form not the 
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parts of words, but the parts of phrases. Such are the 
expressions time and tide — might and main — rede me 
my riddle— ^ay yeur shot — rhyme and reason^ &c. 
These words are evidently of the same class, though not of 
the same species with bishopric^ colewart, spillikin^ gossip^ 
fHainswearer, &c. 

These last-mentioned terms give us obsolete words pre- 
served in composition. The former give us obsolete words 
preserved in combination. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

ON DHBIVATION AND INPLECTION. 

§ 371. Derivation, like etymology^ is a word used in 
a wide and in a limited sense. In the wide sense of the 
term, every word, except it be in the simple form of a 
root, is a derived word. In this sense the cases, numbers, 
and genders of nouns, the persons, moods, and tenses of 
verbs, the ordinal numbers, the diminutives, and even the 
compound words, are alike matters of derivation. In the 
wide sense of the term the word fathers^ from father^ is 
equally in a state of derivation with the word strength 
from strong. 

In the use of the word, even in its limited sense, there 
is considerable laxity and uncertainty. . 

Gender J number j case, — These have been called the 
accidents of the noun, and these it has been agreed to 
separate from derivation in its stricter sense, or from 
derivation properly so called, and to class together undcar 
the name of declension. Nouns are declined. 

Person, number , tense, voice. — These Jiave been called 
the accidents of a verb, and these it has been agreed 
to separate from derivation properly so called, and to 
class together under the name of conjugation. Verbs are 
conjugated. 

Conjugation and declension constitute inflection. 
Nouns and verbs, speaking generally, are inflected. 
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Inflection, a part of derivation in its wider sense, is 
separated &om derivation properly so called, or from de* 
rivation in its limited sense. 

The degrees of comparison, or certain derived forms 
of adjectives ; the ordinals, or certain derived forms of 
the numerals; the diminutives, &c.j or certain derived 
forms of the substantive, have been separated from deri- 
vation properly so called, and considered as parts of in- 
flection. I am not certain, however, that for so doing 
there is any better reason than mere convenience. 

Derivation proper, the subject of the present chaptCTi 
comprises all the changes that words undergo, which are 
not referable to some of the preceding heads. As sach| 
it is, in its details, a wider field than even composition. 
The details, however, are not entered into. 

§ 372. Derivation proper may be divided according to 
a variety of principles. Amongst others— 

1. According to the evidence, — ^In the evidence that a 
word is not simple, but derived, there are at least two 
degrees. 

a. That the word strength is a derived word I collect 
to a certainty from the word strongs an independent form, 
which I can separate &om it. Of the nature of the word 
strength there is the clearest evidence, or evidence of the 
first degree. 

ft. Fowl^ haU^ naU, sail^ tail, soul; in Anglo-Saxon, 
fugel, hcBgel, n€Bgel, segel, tcegd, sawel. — These words 
are by the best grammarians considered as derivatives. 
Now, with these words I cannot do what was done with 
the word strength, I cannot take from them the part 
which I look upon as the derivational addition, and after 
that leave an independent word. Strength -th is a true 
word ; fotol or fugel 4 is no true word. If I believe 

18* 
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these latter words to be deriyatioos at all, I do it be- 
Okuse I find in words like harelle, Soc, the ^ as a derivBr 
tional addition. Yet, as the fact of a word being some- 
times used as a derivational addition does not preclude it 
from being at other times a part of the root, the evidmice 
that the words in question are not simple, but derived, 
is not cogent In other words, it is evidence of the sec- 
ond degree. 

n. According to the effect. — ^The syllable -en in the 
word whiten changes the noun white into a verb. This is 
its effect. We may so classify derivational forms as to 
arrange combinations like -en (whose effect is to give the 
idea of the verb) in one order ; whilst combinations like 
-<ft (whose effect is, as in the word strength^ to give the 
idea of abstraction) form another order. 

in. According to the form. — Sometimes the deriva- 
tional element is a vowel (as the 4e in doggie)^ some- 
times a consonant (as the -th in strength), sometimes 
a vowel and consonant combined; in other words a 
syllable (as the -en, in whiten), sometimes a change 
of vowel without any addition (as the -i in Up, com- 
pared with top), sometimes a change of consonant 
without any addition (as the z in prize, compared 
with price). Sometimes it is a change of accent, like a 
survey, compared with to survey. To classify derivar 
tions in this manner, is to classify them according to their 
form. 

IV. According to the historical origin of the deriva- 
tional elements. 

v. According to the number of the derivaMonal ele- 
ments. — ^In fisher, as compared with^A, there is but one 
derivational afSx. In fishery, as compared with fishj the 
number of derivational elements is two. 
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} 873. In words like bishopric, and many otlien men- 
tioned in the last Chapter, we had compound words under 
the appearance of derived ones ; in words like upmostj 
and many others, we have derivation under the appear- 
ance of composition. 
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ADVERBS. 



i 874. Adverbs, — The adverbs are capable of being 
classified after a variety of principles. 

Firstly, they may be divided according to their mean- 
ing. In this case we speak of the adverbs of time, place, 
number, manner, 

§ 375. Well, better, ill, worse, — ^Here we have a class 
of adverbs expressive of degree, or intensity. Adverbs 
of this kind are capable of taking an inflection, viz., that 
of the comparative and superlative degrees. 

N(m, then, here, there. — In the idea expressed by 
th^se words there are no degrees of intensity. Adverbs 
of this kind are incapable of taking any inflection. 

Adverbs differ from nouns and verbs in being suscepti- 
ble of one sort of inflection only, viz., that of degree. 

} 376. Secondly, adverbs may be divided according to 
their form and origin. 

Better, worse. — Here the words are sometimes acU 
verbs; sometimes adjectives. — This book is better than 
that — ^here better agrees with book, and is, therefore, adr 
jectival. This looks better than that — ^here better quali- 
fies looks, and is therefore adverbial. Again ; to do a thing 
with violence is equivalent to do a thing violently. 
This shows how adverbs may arise out of cases, in 
words like the English better, the Latin vi^vUdenter^ 
the Greek KaKov^xaXm, we have adjectives in their 
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degrees, and substantives in their cases, with adverbial 
powers. In other weirds, nouns are deflected from their 
natural sense to an adverbial one. Adverbs of this kind 
are adverbs of deflection. 

Brightly^ bravely, — Here an adjective is rendered 
adverbial by the addition of the derivative syllable Jy. 
Adverbs like biHghtly, &c., may be ^lled adverbs of 
derivation. 

Now, — ^This word has not satisfactorily been shown to 
have originated as any other part of speech but as an ad- 
verb. Words of this sort are adverbs absolute. 

§ 377. When, now, well, worse, better — here the ad- 
verbial expression consists in a single word, and is sim- 
ple. To-day, yesterday, not cU all, somewhal — here the 
adverbial expression consists of a compound word, or 
a phrase. This indicates the division of adverbs into 
simple and complex, 

§ 378. Adverbs of deflection may originally have 
been — 

a. Shibstantive ; as needs in such expressions as / 
needs must go. 

b. Adjectives ; as the sun shines bright. 

c. Prepositions ; as / go in, we go out ; though, it 
should be added, that in this case we may as reasonably 
derive the preposition from the adverb as the adverb from 
the preposition. 

i 379. Adjectives of deflection derived from substan- 
tives may originally have been — 

a. Substantives in t/ie genitive case ; as needs. 

b. Substantives in the dative cetse ; as whil-om, an an- 
tiquated word meaning at times, and often improperly 
spelt whiUmie. In such an expression as wait a while, 
the word still exists ; and whiles time, or rather pause ; 
since, in Danish, hvile^rest. 
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El^ {tar eOres) ; unawar-es ; eftsoonrs are adjectives 
in the genitive case. By rights is a word of the same 
8<Hrt ; the -s being the sign of the genitive singular like 
the '8 in father^ s, and not of the aconsatiye plural like the 
-# in fathers. 

Once {wires) ; twice {ttvi-es) ; tkrice {thrircs) are nu- 
merals in the gt^itive case. 

§ 880. Darkling, — ^This is no participle of a verb 
darkle, but an adverb of derivation, like unwaringun^^ 
unawares, Old High German; stUlinge-^ secretly, Mid- 
dle High German; blinMings ^blindly, New High Ger- 
man; damungo^ secretly, Old Saxon; nichtinge^hy 
night. Middle Dutch; blindeling^ blindly. New Dutch; 
biBdinga^ backwards, handlunga^hand to hand, 
Anglo-Saxon ; and, finally, blindlins, backlins, darklins, 
middUns, scantlins, stridelins, stowlins, in Lowland 
Scotch. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

ON CERTAIN ADVERBS OF PLACE. 

§ 381. It is a common practice for languages to ex- 
press by different modifications of the same root the three 
following ideas : — 

1. The idea of rest in a place. 

2. The idea of motion towards a place. 

3. The idea of motion /rom a place. 

This habit gives us three correlative adverbs — one of 
position^ and two of direction. 

§ 382. It is also a common practice of language to de- 
part from the original expression of each particular idea, 
and to interchange the signs by which they are expressed ; 
so that a word originally expressive of simple position or 
rest in a place may be ui^ed instead of the word expres- 
sive of direction, or motion between two places. Hence 
we say, come here, when com>e hither would be the more 
correct expression. 

§ 383. The full amount of change in this repect may 
be seen from the following table, illustrative of the forms 
here, hither, hence. 

MofcOothic. ytar, ]>ft^, >a]nro^ ^lere, ihUher, tkenee, 

h4r, hi^, hidrd, ?iere, hither, hence. 

Old High German . . . hu&r, huara, huaxuma, where, wMther, whence, 

d^, dara, da&ano, there, thither, thence, 

hear, h^ liiiiaxia, here, hUher, hence. 
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Old Sa»m huar, hoar, huapan, 

thar, tbar, thazuui, 
h^r, h&Ty henan, 

Anglo-Saxon far, fider, fonan, 

hyar, hvider, hvooaii, 
h^r, hider, hSnan, 

OldNorw >ar, >ai5ra» >aiSan,' 

hvar, hvert^ l)v&iSui» 
bdr, b««ra, hefSan, 

MidiU High Omnnan . dft, dan, dannen, 
wA, war, waonen, 
hie, her, hennen, 

Modsm Sigh German . da, dar, dannen, 

wo, wohin, wannen, 
hier, her, hinnen, 



toher€, whUher, v^dnet. 
there, thither, thenee» 
here, hither, hence, 
there, thither, thence, 
where, whither, whence, 
here, hither, hence, 
there, thither, thence, 
where, whither, whence, 
here, hither, hence, 
there, thither, thmwe. 
where, whither, whencei, 
here, hither, hence, 
there, thither, thence, 
where, whither, whence, 
here, hither, hence. 



§ 884. Local terminations of this kind, in general, 
were commoner in the earlier stages of language 
than at present. The following are from the Moeso- 
Gothic : — 



Innafrd 

Uta>r6 

Iufa})r6 

F^Urrafrd 

AUa>rd 



^mfrom within, 
^'from without, 
^mfrcm above, 
^mfrom afar, 
wmmfrcm all quartere. 



i 886. The -cc (= es) in hen-ce, when-ce^ then-ce^ has 
yet to be satisfactorily explained. The Old English is 
whenn-esy thenn-es. As far, therefore, as the spelling is 
concerned, they are in the same predicament with the 
word once, which is properly on-es, the genitive of one. 
This origin is probable, but not certain. 

§ 886. Yonder, — ^In the Moeso-Grothic we have the fol- 
lowing forms : jAinary j&initi, jarCfr6 = tZZtc, iUaCy ittine. 
They do not, however, quite explain the form yonrd-er. 
It is not clear whether the (2»the -d injAind, or the f in 
jainyro. 
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i 887. Anon, is used by Shakspeare, in the sense of 
presently. — ^The probable history of this word is as fol- 
lows : the first syllable contains a root akin to the root 
yon, signifying distance in phice. The second is a 
shortened form of the Old High Grerman and Middle 
High German, -n/, a termination expressive, 1, of re- 
moval in spa4^ ; 2, of removal in time ; Old High Ger- 
man, tmmt, ^nmyitt ; Middle High German, enentlig, 
jenunt = beyond. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 



} 888. The Anglo-Saxon adverbs are whenne and 
yenne » when, then. 

The masculine accusative cases of the relative and 
demonstrative pronoun are hwcene {hwone) and ytene 
{fane). 

Notwithstanding the difference, the first form is a 
variety of the second ; so that the adverbs when and then 
are really pronominal in origin. 

J 889. As to the word than, the conjunction of com- 
parison, it is another form of then ; the notions of ordeTj 
sequence, and comparison being allied. 

T%is is good ; then (or next in order) that is good, is 
an expression sufBciently similar to this is better than 
that to have given rise to it ; and in Scotch and certam 
provincial dialects we actually find th^n instead of ^Aen. 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 

* PREPOSITIONS AND CONJUNCTIONS. 

} 390. Prepositions. — Prepositions axe wholly unsus- 
ceptible of inflection. 

§ 391. Conjunctions. — Conjunctions, like prepositions, 
are wholly unsusceptible of inflection. 

§ 392. Yes, no. — Although not may be considered to 
be an adverb, nor a conjunction, and none a noun, these 
two words, the direct categorical affirmative, and the direct 
categorical negative, are referable to none of the current 
parts of speech. Accurate grammar places them in a 
class by themselves. 

J 893. Particles. — The word particle is a collective 
term for all those parts of speech that are naturally un- 
susceptible of inflection; comprising, 1, interjections; 
2, direct categorical affirmatives ; 8, direct categorical 
negatives ; 4, absolute conjunctions ; 5, absolute preposi- 
tions ; 6, adverbs unsusceptible of degrees of comparison; 
7, inseparable prefixes. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

ON THE GRAMMATICAL POSITION OF THE WORDS MINE AND 

THINE. 

i 394. The inflection of pronouns has its natural pe- 
culiarities in language. It has also its natural difficulties 
in philology. These occur not in one language in particu- 
lar, but in all generally. 

The most common peculiarity in the grammar of pro- 
nouns is the fact of what may be called their convertibili- 
ty. Of this convertibility the following statements serve 
as illustration : — 

1. Of case, — ^In our own language the words my and 
/Ay, although at present possessives, were previously da- 
tives, and, earlier still, accusatires. Again, the accusa- 
tive you replaces the nominative ye, and vice versd. 

2. Of number, — The words tkou and thee are, except 
in the mouths of Quakers, obsolete. The plural forms, 
ye and you^ have replaced them. 

8. Of person. — ^The Greek language gives us exam- 
ples of this in the promiscuous use of viv^ /a*i/, cr^, and 
eavTov ; whilst sich and sik are used with a similar lati- 
tude in the Middle High Grerman and Scandinavian. 

4. Of class. — The demonstrative pronouns become— 

a. Personal praDoiiD& 

b. Relatiye pronouns* 
e. Articles. 
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The reflectire pronoun often beoomes reciprocal. 

} 395. These statements are made for the sake of 
illustrating, not of exhausting, the subject. It follows, 
however, as an inference from them, that the classification 
of pronouns is complicated. Even if we knew the origin- 
al power and derivalicHL of every form of every pronoun 
in a language, it would be far from an easy matter to de- 
termine therefrom the paradigm that they should take in 
grammar. To place a word according to its power in a 
late stage of language might confuse the study of an 
early stage. To say that because a word was once in a 
given class, it should always be so, would be to deny that 
in the present English theyj theses and she are personal 
pronouns at all. 

The two tests, then, of the grammatical place of a pro- 
noun, its present potcer and its original power, are often 
conflicting. 

§ 396. In the English language the point of most im- 
portance in this department of grammar is the place of 
forms like mine and thine ; in other words, of the forms 
in -n. 

Now, if we take up the common grammars of the 
English language as it is, hq find, that, whilst my and thy 
are dealt with as* genitive cases, mine and thine are con- 
sidered adjectives. In the Anglo-Saxon grammars, how- 
ever, mm and fin, the older forms of mine and thine, are 
treated as genitives or possessives. 

§ 397. This gives us two views of the words my and 
thy. 

a. They may be genitives or possessives, which were 
originally datives or accusatives ; in which case they are 
deduced from the Anglo-Saxon msc and pec. 

b. They may be the Anglo-Saxon min and fin, minus 
the final -n. 
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Each of these views has respectable supporters. The 
former is decidedly preferred by the present writer. 

i 898. What, however, are thine and mine 7 Are they 
adjectives like meua, tutiSj and suus, or cases like mei, 
tui, sui, in Latin, and hi^s in English? 

It is no answer to say that sometimes they axe one 
and sometimes the other. They were not so originally. 
They did not begin with meaning two things at once; 
on the contrary, they were either possessive cases, of 
which the power became subsequently adjectival, or 
adjectives, of which the power became subsequently 
possessive. 

§ 899. In Anglo-Saxon and in Old Saxon there is but 
one form to express the Latin mei (or tui)y on the one side, 
and metis, mea, meum (or tuusy &c;), on the other. In 
several other Gothic tongues, however, there was the fol- 
lowing diflference of form : 

tnei as oppoeed to meins — nutu, 

, . . ^eins mmtuut 

. . . miner m^mettt. 

. . . diner »^ tuut. 

. . . minn »^meuL 

. . . ]>inn — fiftu. 

.... min — mcKt 

... din >— /twiL 

. . . meiner -« m«ui 

— ^ttt deiner — tma. 



In these differences of form lie the best reasons for the 
assumption of a genitive case, as the origin of an adjec- 
tival form ; and, undoubtedly, in those languages where 
both forms occur, it is convenient to consider one as a case 
and one as an adjective. 

§ 400. But this is not the present question. In An- 



Maao-Goihie .... 


. meina 


-^mei 




]>ema 


— /vt 


Old High German 


. min 


^mH 




din 


— <ttt 


OldNorte 


. min 


■— mei 




- )>in . 


— fttt 


Middle JDuich .... 


. mins 


— m« 




dins 


— /w 


Modem High German . 


. mein 


>— m«» 




dein 


— ^tti 
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glo-Sazon there is bat one form, mm and ^in^ mei and 
mens, tui and hius, indifferently. Is this form an oblique 
case or an adjective ? 

This involves two sorts of evidence. 

$ 401. Etymological evidence. — Assuming two pow- 
ers for the words mvn and I'm, one genitive, and one ad- 
jecfival, which is the origiiial one? Or, going beyond 
the Anglo-Saxon, assuming that of two forms like 
meina and meins^ the one has been derived from the 
other, which is the primitive, radical, primary, or original 
one? 

Men, from whom it is generally unsafe to differ, 0(m- 
sider that the adjectival form is the derived one ; and, 
as far as forms like mine;*, as opposed to fitin, are 
concerned, the evidence of the foregoing list is in 
their favour. But what is the case with the Middle 
Dutch ? The genitive mins is evidently the derivative of 
min. 

The reason why the forms like miner seem derived 
is because' they are longer and more complex than the 
others. Nevertheless, it is by no means an absolute rule 
in philology that the least compound form is the oldest. 
A word may be adapted to a secondary meaning by a 
change in its parts in the way of omission, as well as by a 
change in the way of addition. 

§ 402. As to the question whether it is most likely for 
an adjective to be derived from a case, or a case from an 
adjective, it may be said, that philology furnishes instances 
both ways. Ours is a case derived, in syntax at least, 
from an adjective. Cujum (as in cujum pecus) and ses- 
tertium are Latin instances of a nominative case being 
evolved from an oblique one. 

§ 403. 8ynta4^ic evidence. — If in Anglo-Saxon we 
found such expressions as dcd min^pars meij hmlf l^m 
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^dimidium itd, we should have a reasoQ, as &r as it 
went, for belieying in the existence of a true geiiit»^6. 
Such instances, however, have yet to be quoted. 

$ 404. Again — as min and yin are declined like ad- 
jectives, even as mens and tutis are so declined, we have 
means of ascertaining their nature from the form they 
take in certain constmctions ; thus, minra^meorum, 
and mmre » mdae, are the genitive plural and the dative 
singular respectively. Thus, too, the Anglo-Saxon for 
of thy eyes should be ectgena yinra, and the Anglo- 
Saxon for to my widow^ should be vmduwan mmre; 
just as in Latin, they would be oculoru/m tuorumj and 
undutB mecB. 

K, however, instead of this we find such expressions ta 
ectgena yin, or timduwan min, we find evidence in favour 
of a. genitive case ; for then the construction is not one of 
concord, but one of government, and the words fin and 
min must be construed as the Latin forms tui and mei 
would be in octdorum, mei, and vid/uuB mei ; viz, : as g»i- 
itive cases. Now, whether a sufficient proportion of sudi 
constructions exist or not, they have not yet been brought 
forward. 

Such instances, even if quoted, would not be cour 
elusive. 

§ 405. Why would they not be conclusive ? Because 
even of the adjective there are wnnflected formes. 

As early as the Moeso-Gothic stage of our lan- 
guage, we find rudiments of this onnssion of the infleciioa 
The possessive pronotms in the neuter singidar some- 
times take the inflection, sometimes appear as crude 
forms, nmi thata htidi theinetta » ^pov aov rbv xpa^ 
^arov (Mark ii. 9), opposed to nim thata badi thein, 
two verses afterwards. So also with mein and meinaia. 
It is remarkable that this omission should begin with 
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£»rms 80 marked as those of the neuter {-^Ua). It has, 
perhaps, its origia m the adverUal character of that 
gender. 

Old IBffh German, — ^Here th^ nominatiTes, both 
nuisciiline and feminine, lose tiie inflection, whilst the 
neuter retains it — thin dohter, sin quend, min dohter^ 
sinaz lib. In a few cases, when the'prononn comes after, 
eren the oblique cases drop the inflection. 

Middle ERgh German. — Preceding the nonn, the no- 
minadve of all genders is destitute of inflection ; sin liby 
min ere, din lib, &e. Following the nouns, the oblique 
cases do the same ; ine kerse sin. The influence of po- 
sition should here be noticed. Undoubtedly a place after 
the substantive influences the omission of the inflection. 
This appears in its m^iximum in the Middle High Ger- 
man. In Moeso-Gothic we have mein leik and leik mein- 
at€L. 

h 406. Now by assuming the extension of the Middle 
High German omission of the inflecticm to the Anglo- 
Saxon ; and by supposing it to afiect the words in ques- 
tion in aU positions (i. e., both before and after their 
nouns), we may explain the constructions in question, in 
case they occur. But, as abeady stated, no instances of 
them have been quoted. 

To suppose two adjectival forms, one inflected (^n, 
minre, ^c), and one uninflected, or common to all genders 
and both numbers {min), is to suppose no more than is the 
case with the uninflected ^e, as compared with the in- 
flected ^cet. 

h 407. Hence, the evidence required in order to make 
a single instance of min or ^m, the necessary equivalents 
to tnei and tui, rather than to m£us and tuus, must con- 
sist in the quotation from the Anglo-Saxon of some 

14 
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text, wherein min or fin occurs with a feminine sttb- 
Btantive, in an oblique case, the pronoun preceding ^e 
noun. When this has been done, it will be time enoagli 
to treat mine and thine as the equivalents to met and fut, 
rather than as those to meue and twis. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

ON THE CONSTITUTION OP THE WEAK PRiETERITE. 

§ 408. The remote origm of the weak praeterite in -c{ 
or -tj has been considered by Grimm. He maintains 
that it is the d in drd^ the reduplicate prseterite of do. 
In all the Gothic languages the termination of the past 
tense is either -da, -to, -de, -^t, -d, -^, or -ed, for the 
singular, and -dow, -ton^ -tumes, or -^um, for the plural ; 
in other words, d, or an allied sound, appears once, if 
not oftener. In the plural prseterite of the Mobso- Gothic, 
however, we have something more, viz,, the termination 
'dedum; as nas-ididum, rms-ideduf, rms-idedun, fipom 
nas-ja ; sok-ididum, sok-ididut, sdk4ddiun, from sdk-ja ; 
salb-odedum, salb-ddSduy, salb-dd^dun, from salbd. Here 
there is a second d. The same takes place with the dual 
form scdb'ddiduts, and with the subjunctive forms, scUb- 
ddedjan, salbSdMutSj salb^dedi, salb-ddideits, scUb- 
ddedeima, scUb-ddedeif, scdb-ddedina. The English 
phrase, we did salve, as compared with saUhidedtim, is 
confirmatory of this. 

§ 409. Some remarks of Dr. Trithen's on the Sla- 
vonic praeterite, in the " Transactions of the Philological 
Society," induce me to prefer a different doctrine, and to 
identify the -d in words like moved, &c., with the -t of the 
passive participles of the Latin language; as found in 
mon-i/-us, voc-a^us, rap-^us, and probably in Greek forms 
like Tv<f>-d-€k. 
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1. The Slavomc prseterite is commonly said to possess 
genders : in other words, there is one form for speaking 
of a past action when done by a male, and another for 
speaking of a past action when done by a female. 

2. These forms are identical with those of the partici- 
ples, masculine or feminine, as the case may be. Indeed 
the praeterite is a participle. If, instead of saying ille 
amavii, the Latins said itte amcUus, whilst, instead of 
saying Ula amavit, they said iUa amaiOy they would exactly 
use the grammar of the Slavonians. 

8. Hence, as one class of languages, at least, gives ns 
the undoubted fact of an active prseterite being identical 
with a passive participle, and as the participle and 
prssterite in question are nearly identical, we have a fair 
reason for believing that the d^ in the English active 
praeterite, is the d of the participle, which in its turn, is 
the t of the Latin passive participle. 

§ 410. The following extract gives Dr. Trithen's re- 
marks on the Slavonic verb in his own words : — 

** A peculiarity which diatioguiahes the grammar of all the Slavkh 
languages, cooaists in the use of the past participle, taken in an actire 
sense, for the purpose of expressing the preterite. This participle 
generaUj ends in /; and much uncertainty prevails both as to its origin 
and its relations, though the termination has been compared by TarioiiB 
philologists with similar affixes in the Sanscrit, and the dasaical lan- 
guages. 

* In the Old Slavish, or the language of the church, there are three 
methods of expressing the past tense : one of them consists in the miiflo of 
the yerb substantive with the participle ; as, 



Bekwmf 




jRekeH' . . 


. . eUUd evl 


Bek e^e 


. ckiUdnie, 



" In the corresponding tense of the Slavonic dialect we have (he wb 
■ubatantive placed before the participle : 
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Ta 8am imao , , nUf amo imali 

Ti si imao . . mf tU imali 

On ye imao . . ami tu imali, 

•In the PoBflh it appears as a snffiz : 

Czytalem . ctytalumy 

CzytaUi . . cgjfialisei« 

Cfgytal , egjftalie, 

"And in the Servian it follows the participle : 

Igrao 9am .... iffrali tmo 
Igrao si . . . iffrali sU 

Igrao ye , , . , igrali su. 

" Hie ending -ao, of igrao and tV/mo, stands for the Russian o^ as in 
some "Rngliah dialects a* is used for all" 



PART V. 

BTNTAX. 

CHAPTER I. 

ON SYNTAX IN GENERAL. 

i 411. The word syntax is derived from the Greek 
syn {unth or together) and t($Tis {arrangement). It 
relates to the arrangement, or putting together, of words. 
Two or more words must be used before there can be any 
application of syntax. 

There is tome a father, — Here we have a circumlo- 
cution equivalent to / have a father. In the English 
language the circumlocution is unnatural. In the Latm 
it is common. To determine this, is a matter of idiom 
rather than of syntax. 

§ 412. In the English, as in all other languages, it is 
convenient to notice certain so-called figures of speech.. 
They always furnish convenient modes of expression, and 
sometimes, as in the case of the one immediately about to 
be noticed, account for facts. 

i 418. Personification. — The ideas of apposition and 
eoUectiveness account for the apparent violations of the 
concord of number. The idea of personification applies 
to the concord of gender. A masculine or feminine 
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gender, characteristic of persons, may be snbstitated for 
the neuter gender, characteristic of things. In this case 
the term is said to be personified. 

The cities who aspired to liberty, — A personification 
of the idea expressed by cities is here necessary to justify 
the expression. 

It^ the sign of the neuter gender, as applied to a male 
or female chUd/xA the reverse of the process. 

§ 414. Ellipsis (firom the Greek elleipein=to faU 
short)^ or a falling short, oocnrs in sentences like I sent 
to the bookseller^s. Here the word shop or house is 
understood. Expressions like to go on all fours, and to 
eat of the fruit of the tree, are reducible to ellipses. 

§ 415. Pleonasm (from the Greek pleonazein^ to be 
in excess) occurs in sentences like the king, he reigns. 
Here the word he is superabundant. 

My banks, they are furnished, — the most straitest 
sect, — ^these are pleonastic expressions. In the king, he 
reigns, the word king is in the same predicament as in 
the king, God bless him. 

The double negative, allowed in Greek and Anglo- 
Saxon, but not admissible in English, is pleonastic. 

The verb do, in / do speak, is not pleonastic In 
respect to the sense it adds intensity. In respect to the 
construction it is not in apposition, but in the same pre- 
dicament with verbs like must and should, as in / must 
go, &c. ; t. c, it is a verb followed by an infinitive. This 
we know from its power in those languages where the in- 
finitive has a characteristic sign ; as, in German, 

Die Aagen thaten Dun 'winken. — Gobthb. 

Besides this, make is similarly used in Old English, 
— But men make draw the branch thereof, and beren 
him to be graffed at Babyloyne. — Sir J. Mandeville. 

§ 416. The figure zeugma. — They wear a garment 
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Wee that of the ScjfthianSy but a lanf^uage peculiar to 
themselves. — The verb, naturally applying to garmeM 
only, is here nsed to govern language. This is called in 
Greek, zeugma (junction). 

i 417. My paternal ham6 was made desolate^ and he 
himself was sacrificed. — ^The sense of this is plain ; he 
means my father. Yet no snch substantive ^father has 
gone before. It is supplied, however, from the word 
paternal. The sense indicated by pcUerjial gives us a 
subject to which he can refer. In other words, the word 
he is understood, according to what is indicated, rather 
than according to what is expressed. This figure in Greek 
is called pros to semainomenon {according to the thing 
indicated). 

§ 418. — Appositionj—CtBsar, the Roman emperor, in- 
vades Britain. — Here the words Roman emperor explain, 
or define, the word CtBSar ; and the sentence, filled up, 
might stand, Cmsar, that is, the Roman emperor, &g. 
Again, the word Roman emperor might be wholly 
ejected ; or, if not ejected, they might be thrown into a 
parenthesis. The practical bearing of this &ct is ex- 
hibited by changing the form of the sentence, and insert* 
ing the ccmjunction and. In this case, instead ci one 
person, two are spoken oi^ and the verb invades must be 
dianged from this singular to the plural. 

Now the words Roman emperor are said to be in 
apposition to CcBsar. They constitute, not an additional 
idea, but an explanation of the original one. They are, 
as it were, laid alongside (appositt) of the word Omsar, 
Gases of doubtful number, wherein two substantives pre- 
cede a verb, and wherein it is uncertain whether the verb 
should be singular or plural, are decided by determining 
whether the substantives be in apposition or the contmtj. 
No matter how many nouns there may be, as long m it 
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ewi be shown that they are in aj^^tko, the verb ig 
IB ihe Bingiilar number. 

$ 419. Ckdlediveness as opposed to pbiralitff. — ^In 
sentenced like t/ie meeiing was Uxrge^ the muUiiude pnr- 
sue pleasure^ meeting and multitude are each ooUectiYe 
nonns ; that is, although they present the idea of a 
single object, that object ocmsists of a plurality of indi- 
ndnals. Hence, pursue is put in the plural number. 
To say, howerer, the meeting were large would sound 
iii^roper. Tho number of the verb that shall aoecnn- 
pany a collectiTe noun dq)end8 upcm whether the idea of 
tiie multiplicity of individuals, or that of the unity of the 
aggregate, shall predominate. 

Sand and salt and a mass of iron is easier to hear 
than a man without understanding. — ^Let sand and salt 
and a m^iss of iron be dealt with as a series of things the 
^fSS^S^^ ^ which forms a mixture, and the expression is 
allowable. 

The king and the lords and commons forms an ex- 
cellent frame of government. — Here the expression is 
doubtful. Substitute with for the first and, and there is 
no doubt as to the propriety of the singular form is. 

§ 420. The redtiction of complex forms to simple ones. 
— Take, for instance, the current illustration, viz., the* 
king'O f Saxony^ s army. — Here the assertion is, not that 
the army belongs to Saxony ^ but that it belongs to the 
king of Saxony; which wcHrds must, for the sake of 
taking a true view of the construction, be dealt with as a 
single word in the possessive case. Here two cases are 
dealt with as one; and a complex term is treated as a 
sm^e word. 

The same reason applies to phrases like the two 
Ung WaUams. If we say the two kings WHUam^ we 
»»t aoeoont for the phrase by qqpnsiticAi. 
14* 
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} 421. True notion of the part of speech in use. — In 
he is gone, the word gone must be considered as equiva- 
lent to absent ; that is, as an adjective. Otherwise the 
expression is as incorrect as the expression she is eloped. 
Strong participles are adjectival oftener than weak ones : 
their form being common to many adjectives. 

True notion of the original form. — ^In the phrase / 
nrnst speak, the word speak in an infinitive. In the 
phrase / am forced to speak, the word speak is (in the 
present English) an infinitive also. In one case, how- 
ever, it is preceded by to; whilst in the other, the 
particle to is absent. The reason for this lies in the 
original difierence of form. Speak — to = the Anglo- 
Saxon sprican, a simple infinitive ; to speak, or speak + 
to ^ the Anglo-Saxon to spricanne, an infinitive in the 
dative case. 

§ 422. ConvertibUitp. — ^In the English language, the 
greater part of the words may, as &r as their form is 
concerned, be one part of speech as well as another. 
Thus the combinations s-a^i-th, or f-r-e^n-k, if they 
existed at all, might exist as either nomis or verbs, as 
either substantives or adjectives, as conjunctions, ad- 
verbs, or prepositions. This is not the case in the 
Greek languages. There, if a word be a substantive, it 
will probably end in -s ; if an infinitive verb, in -ein, Ac. 
The bearings of this difference between languages 13re 
the English and languages like the Greek will soon 
appear. 

At present, it is sufiScient to say that a word, or^ 
nally one part of speech {e.g., a noun), may become 
another (e. g., a verb). This may be called the converti- 
bility of words. 

There is an etymological convertibility, and a syn- 
tactic convertibility; and although, in some ^es, Hke 
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fine of demarcation is not easily drawn between them, the 
distinction is intelligible and oonrenient. 

§ 428. Etymol^icai convertibUitf/, — ^The words then 
and than, now adverbs or conjunctions, were once cases : 
in other words, they have been converted from one part ef 
speech to another. Or, they may even be said to be cases, 
at the present moment ; although only in an historical 
point of view. For the practice of language, they are not 
only adverbs or conjunctions, but they are adverbs or con- 
juncticttis exclusively. 

§ 424. Syntactic convertibility, — ^The combination to 
err, is at this moment an infinitive verb. Neverthe- 
less it can be used as the equivalent to the substantive 
error. 

To err is human = error is human. Now this is an 
instance of syntactic conversion. Of the two meanings, 
there is no doubt as to which is the primary one ; which 
primary meaning is part and parcel of the language at 
this moment. 

The infinitive, when used as a substantive, can be used 
in a singular form only. 

To err « error ; but we have no such form as to errs 
^errors. Nor is it wanted. The infinitive, in a sub- 
stantival sense, always conveys a general statement, so 
that even when singular, it has a plural power ; just as 
man is mortal >» men are mortcd, 

§ 425. The adjective used as a substantive, — Of these, 
we have examples in expressions like the blacks of Africa 
— the bUters and sweets of life — all fours were put to the 
ground. These are true instances of conversion, and are 
proved to be so by the fact of their taking a plural 
form. 

Let the blind lead the blind is not an instance of 
conversion. The word blind in both instances remains 
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an adjective, and is shown to remain so by its being nnjm- 
flected. 

i 426. Uninjlected parts of speech^ used as siibstavr 
tive, — When King Richard III. says, none of your ifs, 
he uses the word t/* as a substantive » expressions of 
doubt. 

So in the expression one long now, the word now » 
present time. 

r 427. The convertibility of words in English is very 
great ; and it is so because the structure of the language 
favours it. As few words have any peculiar signs expres- 
sive of their being particular parts of speech, interchange 
is easy, and conversion follows the logical association of 
ideas unimpeded. 

TTie convertibility of words is in the inverse ratio to 
the amount of their inflection. 
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CHAPTER IL 



SYNTAX OF SUBSTANTIVES. 



i 428. The phenomena of convertibility have been 
already explained. 

The remaining points connected with the syntax of 
substantives, are chiefly points of ellipsis. 

Ellipsis of substantives, — The historical view of 
phrases, like Runddl and Bridgets, St. PcttiPs, &c., 
shows that this ellipsis is common to the English and the 
other Oothic languages. Furthermore, it shows that it is 
met with in languages not of the Gothic stock; and, 
finally, that the class of words to which it applies, is, 
there or thereabouts, the same generally. 

§ 429. The following phrases are referable to a differ- 
ent class of relations — 

1. Right and left — supply hand. This is, probably, a 
real ellipsis. The words right and left, have not yet be- 
come true substantives ; inasmuch as they have no plural 
forms. In this respect they stand in contrast with bitter 
and sweet ; inasmuch as we can say he h(jis tasted bath 
the bitters and sweets of life. Nevertheless, the expres- 
sion can be refined on. 

2. All fours. To go on all fours. No ellipsis. 
The word fours is a true substantive, as proved by its 
existence as a plural. 
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CHAPTER m. 



SYNTAX OF ADJECTIVES. 



§ 480. Pleonasm. — Pleonasm can take place with ad- 
jectives only in the expression of the degrees of compari- 
son. Over and above the etymological signs of the com- 
parative and superlative degrees, there may be used the 
superlative words more and m>ost 

And this pleonasm really occurs — 

The more serener spiriL 
The most straitest aecU 

These are instances of pleonasm in the strictest sense 
of the term. 

§ 431. Collocation. — As a general rule, the adjective 
precedes the substantive — a good man, not a m^n good. 

When, however, the adjective is qualified by either the 
expression of its degree, or accompanied by another adjec- 
tive, it may follow the substantive — 

A man just and good. 

A woman wise and fait. | 

A hero devoted to hU country. 

A patriot diaintereHed to a great degree. 

Single simple adjectives thus placed after their sub- 
stantive, belong to the poetry of England, and especiidly 
to the ballad poetry — sighs profound — the leaves greefu 

$ 432. Oovenvment. — ^The only adjective that goyems 
a case, is the word Wee. In the expression, this is like 
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him, &c., the original power of the dative remains. This 
we infer — 

1. From the fact that in most languages which have 
inflections to a sufficient extent, the word meaning like 
governs a dative case. 

2. That if ever we use in English any preposition at 
all to express similitude, it is the preposition to — like to 
mcy like to death, &c. 

Expressions like full of meat, good for John, are by 
no means instances of the government of adjectives ; the 
really governing words being the pi:epositions to and for 
respectively. 

§ 433. The positive degree preceded by the adjective 
more, is equivalent to the comparative form — e. g., Tnwre 
tinse= wiser. 

The reasons for employing one expression in prefer- 
ence to the other, depend upon the nature of the particu- 
lar word used. 

When the word is at one and the same time of Anglo- 
Saxon origin and monosyllabic, there is no doubt about 
the preference to be given to the form in -er. Thus, 
wis-er is preferable to m^yre wise. 

When, however, the word is compound, or trisyllabic, 
the combination with the word wore, is preferable. 

more fruitful fruit/idler. 

more villainouB .... vUlanouaer, 

Between these two extremes there are several inter- 
mediate forms, wherein the use of one rather than another 
will depend upon the taste of the writer. The question, 
however, is a question of euphony, rather than of aught 
else. It is also illustrated by the principle of not multi- 
plying secondary elements. In such a word as fruitfuUr 
er, there are two additions to the root. The same is the 
case witii the superlative, /rm^/i/tf-e^/. 
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§ 484. In the Chapter oli the Comparative Degree iB 
indicated a refinement upon the current notions as to the 
power of the comparative degree, and reasons are given 
for believing that the fundamental notion expressed by the 
comparative inflexion is the idea of comparison or contrast 
between two objects. 

In this case, it is better in speaking of only two 
objects to use the comparative degree rather than the 
superlative — even when we use the definite article the. 
Thus— 

This u the better of the two 

is preferable to 

This is the heat of the two. 

This principle is capable of an application more exten- 
sive than our habits of speaking and writing will verify. 
Thus to go to other parts of speech, we should logically 
Bay— 

Whether of the two, 

rather than 

but not 

Either the father, the eon, or the daughter. 

This statement may be refined on. It is chiefly made 
for the sake of giving fresh prominence to the idea of 
duality, expressed by the terminations -er and -ter. 

§ 435. The absence of inflection simplifies the syntax 
of adjectives. Violations of concord are impossible. We 
could not make an adjective disagree with its substantive 
if we wished. 



VHiiehofthetwa 
Either the fiither or the son, 
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CHAPTER lY. 

SYNTAX OF PRONOUNS. 

§ 436. Pletmasm in the syntax of pronouns. — ^In the 
following sentences the words in italics are pleonastic : 

1. The king he is job! 

2. I saw hetf the queen. 

8. The men^ they were thera 
4. The king, Am crown. 

Of these forms, the first is more common than the 
second and third, and the fourth more common than the 
first. 

i 43T. The fourth has another element of importance. 
It has given rise to the absurd notion that the genitiye 
case in -s {father- s) is a contraction from his {father his). 

To say nothing about the inappucability of this rule to 
feminine genders, and plural numbers, the whole history 
of the Indo-Germanic languages is against it 

1. We cannot reduce the queen^s majesty to the queen 
his majesty. 

2. We cannot reduce the children's bread to the child- 
ren his bread.. 

8. The Anglo-Saxon forms are in -es^ not in Aw. 

4. The word his itself must be accounted for; and 
that cannot be done by assuming it to be Ae + his. 

5. The 'S in father^ s is the -ti in patris, and the -^ 
in varipos. 
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§ 438. The preceding examples illustrate an apparent 
paradox, viz., the fact of pleonasm and ellipsis being 
closely allied. The king he is just, dealt with as a single 
sentence, is undoubtedly pleonastic. But it is not neces- 
sary to be considered as a mere simple sentence. The 
king — ^may represent a first sentence incomplete, whilst 
he is just represents a second sentence in full. What is 
pleonasm in a single sentence is ellipsis in a double one. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE TRUE PE&SONAL PRONOUNS. 

§ 439. Personal pronouns. — The use of the second 
person plural instead of the second singular has been 
noticed already. This use of one number for another is 
current throughout the Gothic languages. A pronoun so 
used is conveniently called the pronomen reverentuB. 

§ 440. Dativus ethicus. — In the phrase 
Rob me the exchequer^ — Henry IV^ 

the me is expletive, and is equivalent to for me. This ex- 
pletive use of the dative is conveniently called the dcUivtis 
ethicus. 

§ 441, The reflected personal pronoun. — ^In the Eng- 
lish language there is no equivalent to the Latin se, the 
German sich, and the Scandinavian sik, and sig. 

It follows from this that the word self is used to a 
greater extent than would otherwise be the case. 

I strike me is awkward, but not ambiguous. 

Thou strikest thee is awkward, but not ambiguous. 

He strikes him is ambiguous ; inasmuch as him may 
mean either the person who strikes or some one else. In 
order to be clear we add the word scZf when the idea is 
reflective. He strikes himself is, at once idiomatic and 
unequivocal. 

So it is with the plural persons. 

We strike us is awkward, but not Wibiguoos. 
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Ye strike ytm is the same. • 

They strike them is ambiguous. 

This shows the value of a reflective pronoun for the 
third person. 

As a general rule, therefore, whenever we use a verb 
reflectively we use the word self in combination with the 
personal pronoun. 

Yet this was not always the case. ' The use of the 
simple personal pronoun was current in Anglo-Saxon, and 
that, not only for the first two persons, but for the third as 
well. 

The exceptions to this rule are either poetical expres*- 
sions, or imperative moods. 

He sat him down at a pUlar^s base. — ^Btbon. 
Sit thee dowa 

i 442. Reflective neuters. — ^In the phrase I strike me, 
the verb strike is transitive; in other words, the word 
me expresses the object of an action, and the meaning is 
different from the meaning of the simple expression / 
strike. 

In the phrase I fear me (used by Lord Campbell in 
his lives of the Chancellors), the verb /ear is intransitive 
or neuter ; in other words, the word me (unless, indeed, 
fecar mean terrify), expresses no object of any action at 
all ; whilst the meaning is the same as in the simple ex- 
pression I fear. 

Here tiie reflective pronoun appears out of place, i e., 
after a neuter or intransitive verb. 

Siieh a use, however, is but the fragment of an exten- 
siire system of reflective verbs thus formed, developed in 
different degrees in the different Gothic languages ; but 
in all more than in the English. 

i 443. Equivocal refiecHves. — ^The proper place of the 
reflective is €fier the verb. 
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The proper place of the goTeming pronoun is, in the 
indiealiye and subjunctive moods, hefare the verb. 

Hence in expressions like the preceding there is no 
doubt as to the power of the pronoun. 

The imperative mood, however, sometimes presents a 
complication. Here the governing person may follow the 
verb. 

Mmmt ^^^^ either he mounted^ or mount yourselves. 
In phrases like this, and in phrases 

Bwtk ye^ Inuik y0, my bonny, bonny bride, 
Bfuk ye^ htuk ye, my winsome marrow, 

the construction is ambiguous. Ye may either be a no- 
nunative case governing the verb husky or an accusative 
case governed by it 

This is an instance of what may be called the equivocal 
reflective. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ON THE SYNTAX OF THE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS, AND THE 
PRONOUNS OF THE THIRD PERSON. 

§ 444. As his and her are genitive cases (and not 
adjectives), there is no need of explaining such combina- 
tions as his mother, her father, inasmuch as- no concord of 
gender is expected. The expressions are respectively 
equivalent to 

mater ejiiB, not mater wa ; 
pater ejite, — pater 9uv$. 

§ 445. It has been stated that its is a secondary 
genitive, and it may be added, that it is of late 
origin in the language. The Anglo-Saxon form was 
his, the genitive of he for the neuter and masculine 
equally. Hence, when, in the old writers, we meet his, 
where we expect t^*, we must not suppose that any per- 
sonification takes place, but simply that the old genitive 
common to the two genders is used in preference to 
the modem one limited to the neuter, and irregularly 
formed. 

The following instances are the latest specimens of its 
use: 

" The apoplexy is, as I take it, a kind of Idthargj. I have read Uie 
cause of hie effects in Galen ; i< is a kind of deafiiess." — 2 Henry IV, 
13. 
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** If tiie salt haye lost kU fiarour, wherewith shall it be seasoned f Jl 
IB neither fit for the land, nor yet for the dunghill ; but men cast it out" 
—Luke idv, 86. 

<* Some affirm that every plant has his particular fly or caterpillar, 
which it breeds and feeds." — Walto^b Angler. 

"Hub nde is not so general, but that it admitteth of Att exoeptMoa" 
— CUexw. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

ON THE CONSTRT7CTION OF THE WO&B 8ELF. 

i 446. The undoubted constractions of the word ^dj^ 
in the present state of the cultivated English, are three- 



1. Government, — ^In myself^ thyself^ our-sdves, and 
yourselves, the construction is that of a common sub- 
stantive with an adjective or genitive case. Myseif 
= my individticUity, and is similarly construed — tnea 
individuaiitas (or persona), or mei individtudU€ts (or 
persona). 

2. Apposition. — In himself and them-selveSj when ac- 
cusative, the construction is that of a substantive in 
apposition with a pronoun. Himself ==^ him, the in- 
dividual. 

8. Composition. — ^It is only, however, when himself 
and themselves, are in the cuxusative case, that the con- 
struction is appositional. When they are used as no- 
minatives^ it must be explained on another principle. In 
phrases like 

ffehinuelfwBS'jpirweDi. 
They thenuelvea were preseDt^ 

there is neither apposition nor government; hitn and 
them, being neither related to my and thy, so as to be 
governed, nor yet to he and they, so as to form an ap- 
position. In order to come under one of these con- 
ditions, the phrases should be either he his self (they 
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their selves)^ or else he he self {they they selves). In this 
diflSculty, the only logical view that can be taken of the 
matter, is to consider the words himself and themsdves^ 
not as two words, but as a single word compounded ; and 
even then, the componnd will be of an irregular kind ; 
inasmuch as the inflectional element -m, is dealt with as 
part and parcel of the root. 

i 447. Herself — The construction here is ambiguous. 
It is one of the preceding constructions. Which, however 
it is, is uncertain ; since her may be either a so-called 
genitive, like my, or an accusative like him. 

Itself— is also ambiguous. The s may represent the 
'S in its, as well as the ^ in self 

This inconsistency is as old as the Anglo-Saxon stage 
of the English language. 



\ 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



ON THE POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 



i 448. The possessiye pronouns fall into two classes. 
The first contains the forms ^ke my and thy, &c. ; the 
second, those like mine and thine, &c* 

My, thy, his (as in his book), her, its (as in its book), 
our, your, their, are conveniently considered as the 
equivalents to the Latin forms md, tui, efus^ nostrum, 
vestrum, eorum. 

Mine, thine, his (as in the book is his), hers, ofirs, 
yours, theirs are conveniently considered as the equi- 
valents to the Latin fi>rms meus, meet, meum ; tuus, tua, 
tuum ; suus, sua, suum ; noster, nostra, nostrum ; vester, 
vestra, vestrum. 

i 449. There is a difference between the construction 
of my and mine. We cannot say this is mine hat, and 
we cannot say this hat is my. Nevertheless, this differ- 
ence is not .explained by any change of construction 
from that of adjectives to that of cases. As far as the 
syntax is concerned th^ construction of my and mme is 
equally that of an adjective agreeing with a substantive, 
and of a genitive (or possessive) case governed by a sub- 
stantive. 

Now a common genitive case can be used in two ways ; 
either as part of a term, or as a whole term (t . e., absolutely). 
— ^1. As part of a term — this is John^s hat, 2. As^a 
whole term — this hat is Johvis. 
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And a common adjective can be used in two ways ; 
either as part of a term, or as a whole term (i. e, abso- 
lutely). — 1. As part of a term — these are good hats. 
2. As a whole term — these hats are good. 

Now whether we consider my, and the words like it, 
as adjectiyes or cases, they possess only one of the pro- 
perties just illustrated, i. c, they can only be used as part 
of a term — this is m/y hat ; not this hai is my. 

And whether we^ consider mine^ and the words like it, 
as adjectives or cases, they possess only one of the pro- 
perties just illustrated, t. c, they can only be used as 
whole terms, or absolutely — this hat is mine ; not this is 
mine hat. 

For a full and perfect construction whether of an ad- 
jective or a genitive case, the possessive pronouns present 
the phenomenon of being, singly, incomplete, but, never- 
theless, complementary to each other when taken in their 
two forms. 

i 450. In the absolute construction of a genitive case, 
the term is fcu'med by the single word, only so far as the 
expressiofi is concerned. A substantive is always under- 
stood from what has preceded. — This discovery is New- 
ton^s = this discoveiy is Newton^s discovery. 

The same with adjectives. — This weather is fine « this 
weather is fine weather. 

And the same with absolute pronouns. — This hat is 
mine >= this hat is my hat ; and this is a hat of mine^ 
this is a hat of my hats. 

} 461. In respect to all matters of syntax considered 
exclusively, it is so thoroughly a matter of indifference 
whether a word be an adjective or a genitive case that 
Wallis considers the forms in -'«, like father^s^ not as 
genitive cases but as adjectives. Looking to the logic 
^ the question alone he is right, and looking to the 
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practical syntax of the question lie is right also. He is 
only wrong on the etymological side of the question. 

** Nomina substantiya apud dob nulluin yel genemm vel casuuin dia- 
crimen sortiuDttir." — p. 76. 

** Duo sunt adjeciiYorain g^era, a subetantiviB immediate deflcendentta, 
qu» semper substantiyiji suis prsBpoountur. Primum quidem adjecUT-um 
poisessivum libet appellare. Fit autem a quovis substantive, sive aingulari 
aye plurali, addito -k. — lit man*s nature, the nature of many natura 
humana yel hominis ; men^a nature^ naturti humana yel hominiim ; VirffiC^ 
poem$, the poemt of Virgil, puemata Viigilii yel Viigiiiana."— -p^ 89. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE RELATIVE FAOITOUNS. 



§ 452. It is necessary that,the relative be in the same 
gender as the antecedent — the man who — the w'wnan who 
— the thing which, 

i. 453. It is necessary that the relative be in the same 
number with the antecedent. 

§ 454. It is not necessary for the relative to be in the 
same case with its antecedent. 

1. John, wlu) tnistB me, comes her& 

2. John, whom. I trusty comes here. 

8. John, whose confidence I possess, comes hera 
4. I trust John who trusts me. 

S 455. The reason why the relative must agree with 
its antecedent in both number and gender, whilst it need 
not agree with it in case, is found in the following observa- 
ti<ms. 

1. All sentences containing a relative contain two 
verbs — John who (1) trusts me (2) comes here. 

2. Two verbs express two actions — (1) trust (2) come. 
8. Whilst, however, the actions are two in number, 

the person or thing which does or suffers them is single 
— J&hn. 

3. He {she or it) is single ex vi termini. The relative 
expresses the identity between the subjects (or objects) 
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of die two actions. Thus whc^John^ or is another name 
for John. 

6. Things and persons that are one and the same, are 
of one and the same gender. The John who trusts is 
necessarily of the same gender with the John who comes. 

6. Things and persons that are one and the same, are 
of one and the same number. The nnmber oi Johns who 
tnistj is the same as the number of Johns who come. 
Both these elements of concord are immutable. 

7. But a third element of concord is not immutable. 
The person or thing that is an agent in the one part of the 
sentence, may be the object of an o^^tion in the other. The 
John whom I trust may trust me also. Hence 

a. I trust John — John the object 
h, John tmstB me — John the agent 

{ 456. As the relative is only the antecedent in 
another form, it may change its case according to the 
construction. 

1. I trust John — (2) John trusts me. 

2. I trust John— (2) He trusts me. 
8. I trust John— q(2) Who trusts me. 
4. John trusts meH-(2) I trust John, 
6. John trusts me— (2) I trust him, 

6. John trusts me — (2) I trust whom. 

7. John trusts me — (2) Whom I trust 

8. John — (2) Whom I trust trusts ma 

§ 467. The books I want are here. — ^This is a speci- 
men of a true ellipsis. In all such phrases mfidl^ diere 
are three essential elements. 

1. The first proposition ; as the books are here. 

2. The second proposition ; as I want. 

8. The word which connects the two propositions, and 
without which, they naturally make separate, independent^ 
unconnected statements. 
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Now, altlLongh true and unequivooal ellipses are 
scarce, the preceding is one of the most nneqaivocal 
kind — ^the word which connects the two propositions being 
wanting. 

i 458. W/ien there are two words in a douse, each 
capable of being an antecedent, the relative refers to the 
latter. 

1. Solomon the son of David that slew Goliah. — 
This is unexceptionable. 

2. Solomon the son of David who bvHt the temple. — 
This is exceptionable. 

Nevertheless, it is defensible, on the supposition that 
Sdonumrthe-son'Of David is a single many-worded name. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

ON THE INTERROGATIVE PSONOUN. 

i 459. Questions are of two sorts, direct and oblique. 

Direct,— Who is he 1 

Oblique. — Who do you say that he is ? 

All difficulties about the cases of the interrogative pro- 
noun may be determined by framing an answer, and ob- 
serving the case of the word with which the interrogative 
coincides. Whatever be the case of this word will also be 
the case of the interrogative. 



Qu. WAobthist— ^n&Z 

Qu. Who$e 18 this ^-^n«. BU 

Qu. Whom do you seek I — Ant. Sim. 

OBUQUK. 

Qu. Who do yoo say that it is I— ^m. Se. 

Qu. Whote do you say that it ist— ^n& Hi$. 

Qu. Whom do you say that they seek h—Ana. Him. 

Note. — ^The answer should always be made by means 
of a pronoun, as by so domg we distinguish the accusative 
case from the nominative. 

Note. — And, if necessary, it should be made in fulL 
Thus the full answer to whom do you say that they seekl 
is, I say that they seek him. 

i 460. Nevertheless, such expressions as wham do 
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ihey say that it is? 9xe oommon, especially in oblique 
questioius. 

** And lie axed him and seide, wAomaeieii the people that I am 1^— TiMi 
aoflwereden and seideo, Joo Baptist — and he aeide to hem, Bat whom 
aeieD ye that I am T — ^Wiour, Zuke iz. 

" Tell me in iadness toAom dhe ib joq lora* 

Borneo and Jyttei, 1 1. 

* And as John folfilled his oourae, he naid, wAom think ye that I am T 
^^Aets ziu. 26. 

This confusion, howeyer, is exceptionable. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE RECIP&OCAL CONSTRUCTION. 

i 461. In all sentences containing the statement of a 
reciprocal or mutual action there are in reality two 
assertions, viz.^ the assertion that A. strikes (or laves) 
B., and the assertion that B. strikes (or hves) A. ; the 
action forming one, the reaction another. Hence, if 
the expressions exactly coincided with the fact signified, 
there would always he two propositions. This, however, 
is not the hahit of language. Hence arises a more 
compendious form of expression, giving origin to an 
ellipsis of a peculiar kind. Phrases like Eteodes and 
Polynices kiUed eadi other are elliptical, for Eteodes and 
Polynices killed — each the other. Here the second pro- 
position expands and explains the first, whilst the first 
supplies the verb to the second. Each, however, is 
elliptic. 

h 462. This is the syntax. As to the power of the 
words eocA and one in the expression {eadi other and 
Offie another)^ I am not prepared to say that in the com- 
mon practice of the English language there is any dis- 
tinction between them. A distinction, however, if it 
existed, would give strength to our language. Where 
two persons performed a reciprocal action on another, 
the expression might be one another ; as Eteodes and 
Polynices kiUed one another. Where more than two 
persons were engaged on each side of a redproeal adtuDy 
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the expression might be each other ; m, the ten champions 
praised each other. 

This amount of perspicuity is attained, bj different 
processes, in the French, Spanish, and Scandinavian 
languages. 

1. French. — Us (i. c, A. and B.) se battaient — Fun 
Pautre. lis (A. B. 0.) se battaient — les uns les autres. 
In Spanish, una otro^ Vun P autre, and unos otros** les 
uns les autres. 

2. Danish. — ^nander»the French Pun Patitre; 
whilst hverandre=^ les uns les autres. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

THE INBETBEKINATE PB0N017NS. 

i 468. Different nations have different meAods of 
expressing indeterminate propoBitions. 

Sometimes it is by the use of the passive voice. This 
is the common method in Latin and Greek, and is also 
current in English — dicUur, TJyerat, it is said. 

Sometimes the verb is reflective — si dice ^ it says 
itself, Italian. 

Sometimes the plural pronoun of the third person is 
used. This also is an English locution — they say '^^ the 
world at large says. 

Finally, the use of some word » man is a common 
indeterminate expression. 

The word man has an indeterminate sense in the 
Modem German ; as man, sagt » they say. 

The word man was also used indeterminately in the 
Old English, although it is not so used in the Modem. 

In the Old English, the form man often lost the ^ 
and became me, — " Deutsche Chrammatik." This form is 
also extinct. 

i 464. The present indeterminate pronoun is one ; as 
one says^ they say^it is said=»man sagt, German^- 
on dit, French— Mrftcc, Italian. 

It has been stated, that the indeterminate pronoun 
one has no etymological connection with the numeral 
one; but that it is derived horn the French 09»< 
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» Aofno-»m<m ; and thsJb it has replaced the Old English 
man or me. 

i 465. Two other pronoona, or, to apeak more in ac- 
cordance with the present habit of the English language, 
one prononn, and one adverb of pronominal origin, are also 
used indeterminately, viz., it and there. 

i 466. It can be either the subject or the predicate 
of a sentence, — it is this, this is it, I am it, it is L When 
it is the subject of a proposition, the verb necessarily 
agrees with it, and can be of the singular number only ; 
no matter what be the number of the predicate — it is thiSj 
it is these. 

When it is the predicate of a proposition, the number 
of the verb depends upon the number of the subject. 
These points of universal syntax are mentioned here for 
the sake of illustrating some anomalous forms. 

k 467. There can only be the predicate of a subject. 
It differs from it in this respect. It follows also that it 
must differ from it in never affecting the number of the 
verb. This is determined by the nature of the subject — 
there is this, there are these. 

When we say there is these, the analogy between 
the words these and it misleads us ; the expression being 
illogical. 

Furthermore, although a predicate, there always stands 
in the beginning of propositions, t. e., in the place of the 
subject. This also misleads. 

§ 468. Although t/, when the subject, being itself singu- 
lar, absolutely requires that its verb should be singular 
also, there is a tendency to use it incorrectly, and to treat 
it as a plural. Thus, in German, whto the predicate is 
plural, the verb joined to the singular form es{^it)\% 
plural — es sind menschen, literally translated »t^ are 

\ ; whidi, though bad English, is good Gt^iuan. 
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CHAPTER Xm, 

THE ARTICLES. 

i 469. The rule of most practical importance abost 
the articles is the rule that determines when the ui;icle 
shall be repeated as often as there is a fresh substantiye, 
and when it shall not. 

When two or more substantives following each other 
denote the same object, the article precedes the first only. 
We say, the secretary and trea^surer (or, a secretary and 
treasurer)^ when the two offices are held by one parson. 

When two or more substantives following each other 
denote different objects, the article is repeated, and pre- 
cedes each. We say, the (or a) secretary and the (or a) 
treasurer J when the two offices are held by different per- 
sons. 

This rule is much neglected. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE NUMERALS. 

i 470. The numeral one is naturally single. All the 
rest are naturally plnral. 

Nevertheless such expressions — one two {'^one etdteo- 
Hon of two), two threes ( =» two collections of three) are le- 
gitimate. These are so, because the sense of the word 10 
changed. We may talk of several ones just as vre may 
talk of several aces ; and of one two just as of one pair. 

Expressions like the thousandth-and-Jirst are inoorreot. 
They mean neither one thing nor another : 1001st beii^ 
expressed by the thousandrandrfirst, and 1000th + l8t 
being expressed by the thousandth and the first 

Here it may be noticed that, although I never found 
it to do so, the word odd is capable of taking an ordinal 
form. The thousandrandrodd-th is as good an expressi(»i 
as the thousand-and-eight'th. 

The construction of phrases like the thousandrand first 
is the same construction as we find in the kk^ of Saxonffs 
army. 

§ 471. It is by no means a matter of indifference 
whether we say the two first or ^e first two. 

The captains of two different cksses at school should 
be called the two first hoys. The first and second boys 
of the same class should be called the^r^f two hoys. I 
believe that when this rule is attended to, more is due to 
the printer than to the author : such, at least, is the case 
.with myself. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

ON VERBS IN GENERAL. 

i 472. For the purposes of syntax it is necessary to 
divide verbs into the five following divisions : transitive, 
intransitive, an3dliai7, substantive, and impersonal 

Transitive verbs. — In transitive verbs the action is 
never a simple action. It always affects some object or 
other, — 1 move my limbs ; I strike my enem/y. The pre- 
sence of a transitive verb implies also the presence of a 
noun; which noun is the name of the object affected. 
A transitive verb, unaccompanied by a noun, either ex- 
pressed or understood, is a contradiction in terms. The 
absence of the nouns, in and of itself makes it intran- 
sitive. / move means, simply, / am in a state of moving. 
J strike means, simply, / am in the act of striking. 
Verbs like move and strike are naturally transitive. 

Intransitive verbs, — An act may take place, and yet 
no object be affected by it. To hunger, to thirsty to sleep, 
to wake, are verbs that indicate states of being, rather 
than actions affecting objects. Verbs like hunger and 
sleep are naturally intransitive. 

Many verbs, naturally transitive, may be used as in- 
transitive, — c. g,, Imm>e, I strike, &c. 

Many verbs, naturally intransitive, may be used as 
transitives, — e. g,, I walked the horse =» I made the horse 
wcik. 

This variation in the use of one and the ssaae verb 
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is of much importance in the question of the goyemment 
of verbs. 

A. Transitive verbs are naturally followed by some 
noon or other ; and that noun is always the name of some- 
thing affected by them as an object. 

B. Intransitive verbs are not naturally followed by 
any noun at all ; and whe%they are so followed, the noun 
is never the name of anything affected by them as an 
object. 

Nevertheless, intransitive verbs may be foUowed by 
nouns denoting the manner, degree, or instrumentality of 
their action, — I walk with my feet=^incedo pedibus. 

i 473. The auxiliary verbs will be noticed fully in 
Chapter XXIIL 

§ 474. The verb substantive has this peculiarity, viz., 
that for all purposes of syntax it is no verb at all. / speak 
may, logically, be reduced to I am speaking; in which 
case it is only the part of a verb. Etymologically, indeed, 
the verb substantive is a verb ; inasmuch as it is inflected 
as such: but for the purposes of construction, it is a 
copula only, i. e., it merely denotes the agreement or dis- 
agreement between the subject and the predicate. 

For the impersonal verbs see Chapter XXI. 
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CHAPTE* XVL 

THE CONCORD OF VERBS. 

} 475. The verb must agree with its subject in per* 
Bon, I walk, not I walks : he walks, not he walk. 

It must also agree with it in number, — we walk, not 
we walks : he walks, not he walk. 

Clear as th^se rules are, they require some expansion 
before they become sufficient to solve all the doubtful 
points of English syntax connected with the concord of the 
verb. 

A. It is I, your master, who command you. Query ? 
would it is I, your master, who commands you, be cor- 
rect ? This is an example of a disputed point of concord 
in respect to the person of the verb. 

B. The wages of sin is death. Query 7 would the 
wages of sin sure death be correct? This is an example 
of a disputed point of concord in respect to the number of 
the verb. 

i 476. In respect to the concord of person the follow* 
ing rules will carry us through a portion of the difficulties. 

Rule. — ^In sentences where there is but one propo- 
sition, when a noun and a pronoun of different persons are 
in apposition, the verb agrees with the first of them, — I, 
your muster, command you (not commands) : your mas- 
ter, I, commands you (not comanand). 

To understand the nature of the difficulty, it is neoet- 
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sarj to remember thikt subjects may be extremely com- 
plex as well as perfectly simple ; and that a complex sub- 
ject may contam, at one and the same time, a noun sub- 
stantive and a pronoun, — I^ the keeper ; A0, the merchant j 

&C. 

Now all noun-substantives are naturally of the third 
person — John speaks^ the men run^ the' commander gives 
orders. Consequently the verb is of the third person 
also. 

But the pronoun with which such a noun-substan- 
tive may be placed i|i apposition, may be a pronoun of 
either person, the first or second: / or thou* — / the eomr 
mender — thou the comanander. — ^In this case the con- 
struction requires consideration. With which does the 
verb agree? with the substantive which requires a third 
person? or with the pronoun which requires a first or 
second? 

Undoubtedly the idea which comes first is the leading 
idea ; and, undoubtedly, the idea which explains, qualifies, 
or defines it, is the subordinate idea : and, undoubtedly, it 
is the leading idea which determines the construction of 
the verb. We may illustrate this from the analogy of a 
similar construction in respect to number — a man vnth a 
horse and a gig meets me on the road. Here the ideas 
are three ; nevertheless the verb is singular. No addi- 
tion of subordinate elements interferes with the construc- 
tion that is determined by the leading idea. In the 
exinression /, your master, the ideas are two ; viz., the 
idea expressed by /, and the idea expressed by master. 
Nevertheless, as the one only explains or defines the 
other, the construction is the same as if the idea were 
single. Your master, /, is in the same condition. The 
general statement is made concerning the master, and 
it if intended to say what he does. The word / merely 
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defines the expression by stating who the master i& 
Of the two expressions the latter is the awkwaidesL 
The construction, however, is the same for both. 

From the analysis of the stmctore of complex subjects 
of the kind in question, combined with a rule concerning 
the position of the subject, which will soon be laid down, I 
believe that, for aU single propositions, the foregoing rule 
is absolute. 

Rule. — ^In all single propositions the verb agrees in 
person with the noun (whether substantive or pronoun) 
which comes first. 

i 477. But the expression it is I your master, who 
command (or commands) you, is not a single proposition. 
It is a sentence containing two propositions. 

i.huL 

2. Who ecmmandi y<iu. 

Here the word m^ister is, so to say, undistributed. It 
may belong to either clause of the sentence, i. e., the whole 
sentence may be divided into 

Either — it m 1 your matter-^ 

Or — your nuuUr who eomtnands you. 

This is the first point to observe. The next is that 
the verb in the second clause {comm>and or commands) is 
governed, not by either the personal pronoun or the sub- 
stantive, but by the relative, i.e., in the particular case 
before us, not by either /or master, but by who. 

And this brings us to the following question — with 
which of the two antecedents does the rdative agree 1 
with /or with master 7 

This may be answered by the two following rules ;^r- 

Etde 1. — When the two antecedents are m the 
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same propoeition, the relatiYe agrees with the first 
Ihns— 

1. It is / yoor maimer— 

2. Who eammand you. 

Sule 2. — ^When the two antecedents are in different 
propositions, the relative agrees with the second. 
Thus— 

1. It IB /— 

2. Tonr nuuier who ecmmandM joa. 

This, howeyer, is not all. What determines whether 
the two antecedents shall be in the same or in different 
propositions 1 I believe that the following rules for what 
may be called the distriimtian of the substatUive antec^ 
dent will bear criticism. 

Ride 1. That when there is any natural connection 
between the substantive antecedent and the verb governed 
by the relative, the antecedent belongs to the second 
clause. Thus, in the expression just quoted, the word 
master is logically connected with the word command; 
and this fact makes the expression, It is I your master 
who annmands you the better of the two. 

Side 2. That when there is no natural connection be- 
tween the substantive antecedent and the verb governed 
by the relative, the antecedent belongs to the first clause. 
ItisI^ John, who command (not commands) you. 

To recapitulate, the train of reasoning has been as 
follows : — 

1. The person of the second verb is the person of the 
relative. 

2. The person of the relative is that of one of two 
antecedents. 

8. Of such two antecedents the relative agrees with 
Ae one -wbick stands in the same propositicm with itsel£ 
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4. WUeli position is determined by tlie eomiectiea or 
want of connection between the substantive antecedent 
and the verb governed by the relative. 

Respecting the person of the verb in the first proposi- 
tion of a complex sentence there is no doubt. J^ your 
nMster, who com/mands you to make haste, am, (not H) 
in a hurry. Here, I am in a hurry is the first 
proposition; who commands you to m>ake haste, the 
second. 

It is not difiScult to see why the construction of sen- 
tences consisting of two propositions is open to an amount 
of latitude which is not admissible in the construction of 
single propositions. As long as the different parts of a 
complex idea are contained within the limits of a single 
proposition, their subordinate character is easily dis- 
cerned. When, however, they amount to whole proposi- 
tions, they take the appearance of being independent 
members .of the sentence. 

§ 478. The concord of numAer. — ^It is believed that 
the following three rules will carry us through all diffi- 
culties of the kind just exhibited. 

Rule 1. That the verb agrees with the subject, and 
with nothing but the subject. The only way to justify 
such an expression as the wages of sin is death, is to con- 
sider death not as the subject, but as the predicate ; in 
other words, to consider tiie construction to be, death is 
the wages of sin. 

Rule 2. That, except in the case of the word there, the 
word which comes first is generally the subject. 

Rule 8. That no number of coimected singular nouns 
can govern a plural verb, unless they be connected by a 
copulative conjunction. TTie sun and moon shine, — the 
sun in conjunction with the moon shines. 

i 479. Plural subjects with singular predicates.— 
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Tke irages of sin are death. — ^Honest men are the salt of 
the earth. 

Singular subjects with plural predicates. — These con- 
Btmctions are rarer than the preceding : inasmuch as two 
or more persons (or things) are oftener spoken of as being 
equivalent to one, than one person (or thing) is spoken of 
as being equivalent to two or more. 

Sixpence is twelve halfpenniea 
He t« all head and Bhouldeni 
Ynloera totiu ercU. 
Ta es delidsB mesa. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

ON THE GOVERNMENT OF VERBS. 

§ 480. The government of verbs is of two sorts, (1.) 
objective^ and (2.) modal. 

It is objective where the noun which follows the verb 
is the name of some object affected by the action of the 
verb, — as he strikes me ; he wounds the enemy. 

It is modal when the noun which follows the verb is 
not the name of any object affected by the verb, but the 
name of some object explaining the manner in which the 
action of the verb takes place, the instrument with which 
it is done, the end for which it is done, &c. 

The government of all transitive verbs is necessarily 
objective. It may also be modaL — / strike the enemy 
with the sword ^ferio hostem gUmio, 

The government of all intransitive verbs can only be 
modal, — / W€Uk with the stick. When we say, / wcdk the 
horse, the word wcdk has changed its meaning, and signi- 
fies m^ake to wcdk, and is, by the very fact of its being fol- 
lowed by the name of an object, converted from an intran- 
sitive into a transitive verb. 

The modal construction may also be called the culver- 
hied constrtiction ; because the effect of the noun is akin 
to that of an adverb. — I fight with bravery^ I fight 
bravely : he walks a king = he-wcdks regaUy. The modal 
(or adverbial) construction, sometimes takes the appear- 
ance of the objective : inasmuch as intransitive verbs are 
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frequently followed by a substantive, e. g., to sleep the 
sleep of the righteous. Here, nevertbeless, this is no 
proof of government. For a verb to be capable of go- 
verning an objective case, it must be a verb signifying an 
action affecting an object; which is not the case here. 
The sentence means, to sleep cls the righteotis sleep j or 
according to the deep cf the righteau^. 
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CHAPTER XVin. 



ON THE PARTICIPLES. 



i 481. The present participle, or the participle in -ing, 
must be considered in respect to its relations with the sub- 
stantive in -ing. Dying-day is, probably, no more a par- 
ticiple than morning^walk. In respect to the syntax of 
such expressions as the forthcoming, I consider that they 
are either participles or substantives. 

1. When substantives, they are in regimen, and govern 
a genitive case — What is the meaning of the lady's hold- 
ing up her train 7 Here the word holding = the act of 
holding, — Quid est significatio elevationis pcdlce de 
parte foBmince. 

2. When participles, they are in apposition or concord, 
and would, if inflected, appear in the same case with 
the substantive, or pronoun, preceding them — What is 
the meaning of the lady holding up her train? Here the 
word holdings in the a>ct of holding, and answers to the 
Latin fxmince elevantis, — Quid est significatio foemina 
elevantis pallam 7 

i 482. The past participle corresponds not with the 
Greek form rvirrofievof;, but with the form rervfifikvo^, 1 
am, beaten is essentially a combination, expressive not of 
present but of past time, just like the Latin sum, verheror 
tus. Its Greek equivalent is not elfu rvTrrofjispo^ ^ I 
a/m a man in the act of being beaten^ but elfu rervfir 
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fihfoq^I am a man who has been beaten. It is past in 
respect to the action, though present in respect to the 
state brought about by the action. This essentially past 
element in the so-called present expression, / am beaten^ 
inU be agam referred to. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



ON THE MOODS. 



i 488. The infinitiye mood is a noun. The current 
rule that when two verbs come together the latter is 
plctced in the infinitive mood, means that one verb can 
govern another only by converting it into a noun — I begin 
to m^yve — / begin the act of m>oving. Verbs, as verbs, 
can only come together in the way of apposition — / irri- | 
tote, I beat, I talk at him, I call him names, &c. 

i 484. The construction, however, of English infini- 
tives is two fold (1.) Objective. (2.) Gerundiah 

When one verb is followed by another without the 
preposition to, the construction must be considered to 
have grown out of the objective case, or from the form 
in -an. 

Such is the case with the following words, and, pro- 
bably, with others : 

I may go, not I maj to ga 

I might go^ — I might to ga 

I can moye» — I can to more. 

I ooiild move, — I could to more. 

I will speak, — I will to speak. 

I would speak, — I would to speak. I 

I shall wait, ^ I shall to wait i 

I should wait^ — I should to wait ' 

Let me go, — Let me to ga 

He let me go, — He let me to ga 

I do speak, — I do to tpeak. 
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I did speak, not I did to speak. 
X dare go, — I dare to go. 
I durst go^ — I durst to ga 

This, in the present English, is the rarer of the two 
oonstmctions. 

When a verb is followed by another, preceded by the 
preposition to, the construction mnst be considered to have 
grown out of the so-called gerund, i. e., the form in -nfie, 
i. e.y the dative case—/ begin to move. This is the case 
with the great majority of English verbs. 

J 485. Imperatives have three peculiarities. (1.) They 
can only, in English, be used in the second person — go 
thou on, get you gone, ice. : (2.) They take pronouns after, 
instead of before them : (3.) They often omit the pronoun 
altogether. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



ON THE TENSES. 



} 486. Notwithstanding its name, the present 
tense in English does not express a strictly present action. 
It rather expresses an habitual one. He speaks weU=^ke 
is a good speaker. If a man means to say that he is in 
the act of speaking, he says / am specJcing. 

It has also, especially when combined with a subjunc- 
tive mood, a fixture power — I beat you (= I will beat you) 
if yoti donH leave off, 

h 487. The English praeterite is the equivalent, not to 
the Greek perfect but the Greek aorist. / beat^erv^ 
not r€rv<f>a. The true perfect is expressed, in English, by 
the auxiliary have + the past participle. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

SYNTAX OF THE PE&SONS OF VERBS. 

§ 488. The concord of persons. — A difficulty that 
occors frequently in the Latin language is rare in 
English. La expressions like ego et ille followed by a 
verb, there arises a question as to the person in which 
that verb should be used. Is it to be in the first person 
in order to agree with egOj or in the third in order to 
ageee with ille 7 For the sake of laying down a rule upon 
these and similar points, the classical grammarians ar- 
range the persons (as they do the genders) according to 
their dignity, making the verb (or adjective if it be a 
question of gender) agree with the most worthy. La re- 
spect to persons, the first is more worthy than the second, 
and the second more worthy than the third. Hence, the 
Latins said — 

Ego et Bedbug nuhdimus manna. 
Thi et Balbui ttistulittis manns. 

Now, in English, the plural form is the same for aU 
three persons. Hence we say / and you are friends, you 
and I are friends, I and he are friends, &c., so that> 
for the practice of language, the question as to the rela- 
tive dignity of the three persons is a matter of indiffer- 
ence. ^ 

Nevertheless, it may occur even in English. When- 
ever two or more pronouns of different persons, and of 
the singular number, follow each other disjunctively, 
the question of concord arises. / or you,--you or he^ 
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— -he w L I believe that, in these cases, the rule is as 
follows : — 

1. Whenever the words Mher or neither precede the 
pronouns, the verb is in the third person. Either you cr 
I is in the wrong ; neither you nor I is in the wrong, 

2. Whenever the disjunctive is simple (i. e. unaccom- 
panied with the word either or neither) the verb agrees 
with the^r^; of the two pronouns, 

/(or A«) am in the wrong. 
He (or /) M in the wrong. 
Thou (or he) art in the wrong. 
H€ (or ihcu) it in the wrong. 

Now, provided that they «re correct, it is clear that 
the English language knows nothing about the relative 
degrees of dignity between these three pronouns ; since 
in habit is to make the verb agree with the one which 
iff placed first — ^whatever may be the person. I am 
slarongly inclined to believe that the same is the case in 
Latin; in which case (in the sentence ego et Bcdbus sits- 
ttfHmue tnantuf) sustfilimus agrees, in person, with ego, 
not because the first person is the worthiest, but because 
it comes first in the proposition. 

i 489. In the Chapter on the Impersonal Verbs, it is 
siflited that the construction of me-thinks is peculiar. 

This is because in Anglo-Saxon the word yincan^ 
seeni. Hence me-thinks is ^ivcral /tot, or mihi videtur, 
vAA m6 is a dative ease, not an accusative. 

The yencan^ think, was, in Anglo-Saxon, a different 
word. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 



ON THE VOICES OF VEKB8. 



§ 490. In English there is neither a passive nor a 
middle voice.' 

The following couplet from Dryden's " Mac Flecnoe " 
exhibits a construction which requires explanation : — 

An ancient fabric, raised to 'inform the sight» 
There stood of yore, and Barbican it hight. 

Here the word higkt^wcLS called^ and seems to pre- 
sent an instance of the participle being used in a passive 
sense without the so-called verb substantive. Yet it does 
no such thing. The word is no participle at all; but a 
simple preterite. Certain verbs are naturally either 
passive or active, as one of two allied meanings may pre- 
dominate. To be called is passive ; so is, to be beaten, 
' But, to bear as a name is active ; so is, to take a beating. 
The word, hight^ is of the same class of verbs with the 
Latin vapulo ; and it is the same as the Latin word, duo. 
— Barbican dutt = Barbican audivit =« Barbican it 
hight. 
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ON THE AUXILIARY VSRBS. 



i 491. The auxiliary v^bs, m Engtisb, pkuy a most 
important part in the syntax of the language. They maj 
be classified upon a variety of prii»»ples. The following, 
however, are all that need here be applied. 

A. Classificatwn of auxiliaries according to their inr 
flection or non-inflectional powers, — Inflectional aux- 
iliaries are those that may either replace or be replaced 
by an inflection. Thus — I am striuJc «^ the Latin ferioTj 
and the Greek rvwrofjuu. These auxiliaries are in the 
aame relation to verbs that prepositions are to noua^. 
The inflectional auxiliaries are, — 

1. Have ; equivalent to an inflection in 1^ way of 
tense — I have bitten^ mo-mardi. 

2. Shall; ditto. I s/iall call ^ voc-abo. 
8. WiU; ditto. IwUlcall^voc-abo. 

4. May ; equivalent to an inflection in the way ft 
mood. lam come thai Imay see^ venio tU md^am^ 

v6. Be ; equivalent to an inflection in the way of voice. 
To he beaten «= verberari, Tinrreadav. 

6. Am,^ art, is, are ; ditto. Also equivalent to an in- 
flection in the way of tense. lam m^oving « moveHf, 

7. Was, were ; ditto, ditto. I was beaten «« i-rvtp^ijp. 
I was m<yving = m^yve-bam. 

Do, can, must, and let, are non-inflectional auxiliaries. 

B. Cla^flcatian of auxiliarieB according to tkeit 
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have in the combination o{ Ihave a horse is cleiir enough. 
It means possession. The power of the same word in the 
combination Ihave been is not so clear ; nevertheless it is 
a power which has grown out of the idea of possession. 
This shows that the power of a verb as an auxiliary may 
be a modification of its original power ; t. 6*, of the power 
it haB in non*auxiliary constructicms. Sometimes the 
difference is very little : the word let, in let us go, has itfl 
natural sense of permission unimpaired. Sometimes it is 
lost altogether. Can and may exist only as auxiliaries. 

1. Auxiliary derived from the idea of possession — 
haoe. 

2. 'Auxiliaries deriyed from the idea of exiat^ce— -6e, 
is, was. 

8. Auxiliary derived from the idea of future destina- 
tion, dependent upon circumstances external to the agei^t 
— shaU, There are etymologicaLreaaons for believing th^t 
shall is no present tense, but a perfect. 

4. Auxiliary derived from the idea of future destina- 
tion, dependent upon the volition of the agent— ririj/. 
ShcM is simply predictive; mU is predictive and pro- 
missive as well. 

5. Auxiliary derived from the idea of power, dependent 
Qp<m eircumstances external to the agent — tna^. 

6. Auxiliary derived from the idea of power, dependei|t 
upon circumstances internal to the agent — can. May is 
simply permissive ; <;an is potential In respect to the 
idea of pow^ residing in the agent being the cause which 
determinee a <M)ntingent action, i»m is in the same relation 
to may as mK is to ^laU. 

** May et ean^ cum eorom piseiteiitis imptffaotw, m^^.et Mult^ 
!i<ninJ«icita«l|ndi4q^^ maif.%tm'akt ▼»! ^e jure 
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Tel saltern de rei poetibQitfttei dkontur, at can et eoM de yiribos i^gcntia* 
— Wallis, p. 107. 

7. Auxiliary derived from the idea of sufferance — let. 

8. Auxiliary derived from the idea of necessity — 

fMiSt 

** MuH necessitfttem ianuii Debeo, oportet, necesse est urere^ / muat 
hum, Aliquando sed raiius in prseterito dicitnr mtut (quasi ex nwufd 
•eu musCi contractam). Sic, si de prssterito dicatur, he must (seu 
mug^t) he bumtf oportebat uri seu necesse habuit ut ureretur.** — Wallxs^ 
107. 

9. Auxiliary derived from the idea of action — do. 

C. Classification of auxiliary verbs in respect to their 
mode of construction. — Auxiliary verbs combine with 
others in three ways. 

1. With participles. — a) With the present, or active, 
participle — lam speaking : b) With the past, or passive, 
participle — / am beaten, I have beaten, 

2. With infinitives. — a) With the objective infinitive 
— lean speak : b) With the gerundial infinitive — I have 
to speak. 

8. With both infinitives and participles, — / shall 
have done, I mean to have done. 

D. Auxiliary verbs may be classified according to 
their effect. — Thus — have makes the combination in whidbi 
it appears equivalent to a tense ; 66 to a passive form ; 
m^y to a sign of mood, &c. 

This sketch of the different lights under which aux- 
iliary verbs may be viewed, has been written for the sake 
of illustrating, rather than exhausting, the subject. 

§ 492. The combination of the auxiliary, have, with the 
past participle requires notice. It is, here, advisable to 
make the following classifications. 

1. The combination with the participle of a transitive 
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verb, — / have ridden the /torse ; thou hast broken the 
sword ; he has smitten the enemy, 

2. The combination with the participle of an intransi- 
tive verb, — I have waited ; thou hast hungered; he has 
slept. 

8. The combination with the participle of the verb sub- 
stantive, I have been ; thou hast been ; he has been. 

It is by examples of the first of these three divisions 
that the true construction is to be shown. 

For an object of any sort to be in the possession of a 
person, it must previously have existed. If I possess a 
horse, that horse must have had a previous existence. 

Hence, in all expressions like I have ridden a horse, 
there are two ideas, a past idea in the participle, and a 
present idea in the word denoting possession. 

For an object of any sort, affected in a particular 
manner, to be in the possession of a person, it must 
previously have been affected in the manner required. 
If I possess a horse that has been ridden, the riding 
must have taken place before I mention the fact of the 
ridden horse being in my possession ; inasmuch as I speak 
of it as a thing already done, — ^the participle, ridden, 
being in the past tense. 

/ have ridden a horse = / have a horse ridden = / have 
a horse a^ a ridden horse, or (changing the gender and 
dealing with the word horse as a thing) I have a horse as 
a ridden thing. 

In this case the syntax is of the usual sort. (1) 
Have = own ^ habeo ^ teneo ; (2) horse is the accusa- 
tive case equum ; (3) ridden is a past participle agreeing 
either with horse, or tpith a word in apposition with it ^ 
understood. 

Mark the words in italics. The word ridden does 
not agree with horse, since it is of the neuter gender. 
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Neither if we said Ihane ridden the hordes j wonld it agree 
with horses ; since it is of the singular number. 

The true construction is arrived at by supplying the 
word thing. I have a horse as a ridden thing =^habeo 
equum equitcUum (neuter). Here the construction is the 
same as triste luptts stabtMs. 

I have horses €» a ridden thing=^habeo equos equOa" 
turn (singular, neuter). Here the construction is — 

"Triiite maturis frugibus iinbrw» 

Arboribus yenti, nohU AmatyllidoB km!' 

or in Greek — 

The classical writers suj^ly instances of this use of 
have. Compertum habeo, milites, verba viris virtutem 
non addere== J have discovered'^ I am in possession of 
the discovery. Quae cum ita sint, satis de CaBsare hoc 
dictum habeo. 

The combination of have with an intransitive verb is 
irreducible to the idea of possession : indeed, it is illogical. 
In / have waited^ we cannot make the idea expressed by 
the word waited the object of the verb have or possess. 
The expression has become a part of language by means 
of the extension of a false analogy. It is an instance of an 
illegitimate imitation. 

The combination of have with been is more illogical 
still, and is a stronger instance of the influence of an 
illegitimate imitation. In German and Italian, where 
even intransitive verbs are combined with the equivalents 
to the English have ( haben^ and avere\ the verb sub- 
stantive is not so combined ; on the contrary, the combina- 
tions are 

Italian ; to aono stato^^Iam been. 
German ; ieh binjgeweun •- tft<^ 
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.} 498. / am to ^e^k. — Three fitote explain this 

idiom. 

1. The idea of direction towards an object conveyed 
by the dative case, and by combinations equivalent to it. 

2. The extent to which the ideas of necessity, obliga- 
tion, or intention are connected with the idea of something' 
that hcts to he done,, or something towards which some 
action has a tendency. 

3. The fact that eacpressions like the one in question 
historically represent an original dative case, or its equi- 
valent ; since to speak grows out of the Anglo-Saxon form 
to sprecanne, which, although called a gerund, is really a 
dative case of the infinitive mood. 

When Johnson thought that, in the phrase he is to 
blame, the word blame was a noun, if he meant a noun 
in the way that culpa is a noun, his view was wrong. But 
if he meant a noun in the way that culpare, ad culpandum, 
are nouns, it was right. 

§ 494. / am to blame. — This idiom is one degree 
more complex than the previous one; since / am to 
blame^Iam to be blamed. As early, however, as the 
Anglo-Saxon period the gerunds were liable to be used in 
a passive sense : he is to lufigenne^ not he is to love, but 
he is to be loved. 

The principle of this confusion may be discovered by 
considering that an object to be blamed, is an object for 
some one to blame, an object to be loved is an object for 
some one to love. 

§ 496. I am beaten. — This is a present combination, 
and it is present on the strength of the verb am, not 
on the strength of the participle beaten, which is prse* 
terite. 

The following table exhibits the expedients on the 
part of the different languages of the Qothic stoek. 
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since the loss of the proper 
Gothic. 



passive form of the Moeso- 



Miuo-Oothie . 
OldmghChmuM . 
Notker . 

Middle High Oerman 
New High Oerman, 
OldSaxon 
Middle Dutch 
New Duteh 
OldFrinan . 
Anglo-Saxon . 
. English 
OldNoree 
Bwedieh . 
Danish 



Latin datuTt 

gibada, 

i8t» 'wirdit kepao, 

wirt keben, 

wirtgebeo, 

wird gegeben, 

is, wirtheth gebhan, 

es, blift ghegheyen, 

wordt gegereDy 

werth ejeyen, 

weorded gifen, 

iBgiyen, 

er gefioD, 

gifvea, 

bliyeTi yorder giyen. 



Latin dattueeL 
isty yaa, yarth gibaoo. 
was, wartfa kepao. 
istkeben. 
ist gebea 

ist gegeben worden. 
was, warth gebhan. 
waert, bl^f ghegeyeo. 
08 gegeyen wordea^ 
is ejeyen. 
is gifen. 

has been giyea 
hefr yerit gefinn. 
har yarit gifyea 
har yaret giyea 



** Deutsche Grammatik, iy. 19." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE STSftAX OP ADV£RBS. 

f ^9* Thb syntax of 1^ adverb is simpler tiian that 
of any other part of speecb, excepting, perhaps, that of the 
adjective. 

Adverbs have no concord. 

Neither have they any government. They seem, in- 
d^ied, to have it, when they are in tie comparative or 
superlative degree ; but it is merely apparent. In this 
is better than that, the word that is governed neither by 
better nor by than. It is not governed at all. It is 
a nominative case; the subject of a separate proposi- 
tion. This is better (i. c, more good) than that is good. 
Even if we admit such an expression as he is stronger 
than ms to be good English, there is no adverbial govern- 
ment. Than, if it govern me at all, governs it as a pre- 
position. 

The position of an adverb is, in respect to matters of 
syntax, pre-eminently parenthetic ; t. c, it may be omitted 
without injuring the construction. He is fighting — nmo ; 
he was fighting — then; he fights — bravely ; I am almost 
— tired, &c. 

5 497. By referring to the Chapter on the Adverbs, 
we shall find that the neuter adjective is frequently con- 
verted inttj an adverb bjr deflection. As any neuter 
acgecttve may be sd dtifiected; *e ttiay justify sudB 
eiefur^sferions as fiM (for jpt^ to e&ri^ptmUi {hi em- 
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spicuouslff), and peculiar (for peculiarly) had grace^ &c. 
We are not, however, bound to imitate everything that we 
can justify. 

\ 498. The termination -ly was originally adjectival. 
At present it is a derivational syllable by which we 
can convert an adjective into an adverb : brave^ brave-ly. 
When, however, the adjective ends in -ly already, the 
formation is awkward. / eat my daily bread is unex- 
ceptionable English; I eat my bread daily 18 exception- 
able. One of two things must here take place : the 
two syllables ly are packed into one (the Ml expression 
being dai4i-ly), or else the construction is that of a neuter 
adjective deflected. 

Adverbs are convertible. The then men = oi vvv fipo- 
Toij &c. This will be seen more clearly in the Chapter on 
Conjimctions. 

§ 499. It has been remarked that in expressions like 
he sleeps the sleep of the righteous, the construction is 
adverbial. So it is in expressions like he walked a mite^ 
it weighs a pound. The ideas expressed by mile and 
pound are not the names of anything that serves as 
either object or instrument to the verb. They gdIj 
denote the m^anner of the action, and define the meamng 
of the verb. 

J 500. From whence, from thence, — ^This is an expres- 
sion which, if it have not taken root in our language, 
is likely to do so. It is an instance of excess of 
expression in the way of syntax ; the -ce denoting direc- 
tion from a place, and the preposition doing the same. 
It is not. so important to determine what this construc- 
tion is, as to suggest what it is not. It is not an 
instance of an adverb governed by a preposition. If 
the two words be dealt with as logically separate, 
whence (or thence) must be a noun'= which place (or thai 
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pbMce) ; just as from then till now ^firam that time to 
this. But if (which is the better view) the two words be 
dealt with as one (i. e., as an improper compound) the pre- 
positioiL from has lost its natural power, and become the 
element of an adyerb. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



ON PREPOSITIONS. 



i 601. All prepositions gOTem an oblique case. If a 
word ceases to do this, it ceases to be a preposition. In 
the first of the two foUoiring sentences the word up is | 
preposition, in the second an adverb. 

1. / climbed up the tree. )/ 

2. / climbed up. 

All prepositions in English, precede the noun which 
they govern. / climbed up the tree, never / climbed the 
tree up. This is a matter not of government, but of col- 
location. It is the case in most languages ; and, from the 
frequency of its occurrence, the term preposition (or pre- 
fix) has originated. Nevertheless, it is by no means a 
philological necessity. In many languages the preposi- 
tions are post-positive, following their noun. 

§ 502. No preposition, in the present English, governs 
a genitive case. This remark is made, because expres- 
sions like the part of the body ^ pars corporis, — a piece 
of the bread = portio panis, make it appear as if the pre- 
position of did so. The true expression is, that the pre- 
position of, followed by an objective case is equivalent in 
many instances, to the genitive case of the classical lan- 
guages. 
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CHAPTEB XXVI. 



ON CONJUNCTIONS. 



i 508. A CONJUNCTION k a part of speech which con- 
nects proposUwnSj — the day is bright, is one proposition. 
The stun shines, is another. The day is bright because 
the sun shines is a pair of propositions connected by the 
conjunction, becaiise. 

From this it follows, that whenever there is a conjunc- 
tion, there are two subjects, two copulas, and two predi- 
cates : t. €., two propositions in all their parts. 

But this may be expressed compendiously. TTie sun 
shines, and the moon shines may be expressed by the sun 
and moon shine. 

Nevertheless, however compendious may be the ex- 
pression, there are always two propositions wherever there 
is one conjunction. A part of speech that merely com- 
bines two words is a preposition, — the sun along with the 
moon shines. 

It is highly important to remember that conjunctions 
connect propositions. 

It is ako highly important to remember that many 
double propositiom» .may be expressed so compendiously as 
to look like one. When this takes place, and any ques- 
tion arises as to the construction, they must be exhibited 
in their fully expanded form, i. e., the second subject, the 
.second predicate, and the second copula must be supplied. 
This can always be done from the first proposition^ — 
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he likes you better than nie^he likes you better than 
he likes me. The compendious expression of the second 
proposition is the first point of note in the syntax of oonr 
junctions. 

\ 504. The second point in the syntax of conjunctions 
is the &ct of their great convertibility. Most conjunc- 
tions have been developed out of some other part of 
speech. 

The conjunction of comparison, than^ is derived from 
the adverb of time, then : which is derived from the accu- 
sative singular of the demonstrative pronoun. 

The conjunction, thcU, is derived also from a demon- 
strative pronoun. 

The conjimction, therefore, is a demonstrative pronoun 
4- a preposition. 

The conjunction, because, is a substantive governed by 
a preposition. 

One and the same word, in one and the same sen- 
tence, may be a conjunction or preposition, as the case 
may be. 

AU fled but John, — If this mean all fled except John, 
the word but is a preposition, the word John is an accu- 
sative case, and the proposition is single. K instead of 
John, we had a personal pronoun, we should say all fled 
but him. 

AU fled but John. — If this mean all fled but John 
did not fly, the word but is a conjunction, the word John 
is a nominative case, and the propositions are two in num- 
ber. If, instead of John, we had a personal pronoun, we 
should say, all fled but he. 

From the feet of the great convertibility of conjunc- 
tions it is often necessary to determine whether a word 
be a conjimction or not. ^ it be a conjunction, it cannat 
govern a case. If it govern a case it is no coiyttnction 
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but a preposition. A conjunction cannot goTem a case, 
for the following reasons, — ^the word that follows it must 
be the subject of the second proposition, and as such, a 
nominative case. 

§ 505. The third point to determine in the syntax of 
conjunctions is the certainty or imcertainty in the mind of 
the speaker as to the facts expressed by the propositions 
which they serve to connect. 

1. Each proposition may contain a certain, definite, 
absolute &ct — the day is clear because the sun shines. 
Here there is neither doubt nor contingency of either the 
day being clear ^ or of the sun shining. 

Of two propositions one may be the condition of the 
other — the day wilt be dear if the sun shine. Here, al- 
though it is certain that if the sun shine the day wiU be 
clear ^ there is no certainty of the sun shining. Of the 
two propositions one only embodies a certain fact, and that 
is certain only conditionally. 

Now an action, wherein there enters any notion of un- 
certainty, or indefinitude, and is at the same time connect- 
ed with another action, is expressed, not by the indicative 
mood, but by the subjunctive. ^ the sun shine (not 
shines) the day will be clear. 

Simple imcertainty will not constitute a subjunctive 
construction, — / am, perhaps, in the wrong. 

Neither will simple connection. — lam wrong, because 
you are right. 

But, the two combined constitute the construction in 
question, — if /be wrong, you are right. 

Now, a conjunction that connects two certain proposi- 
tions may be said to govern an indicative mood. 

And a conjunction that connects an uncertam proposi- 
tion with a certain one, may be said to govern a subjunc- 
tive mood. 
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T%B gmoemmefnt of mood is the only form ofg-ovemr 
ment of which conjufictions are capable. 

i 506. Previous to the question of the govenunent 
of conjunctions in the way of mood, it is necessary to 
notice certain points of agreement betweaii them and 
the relative pronouns; inasmuch as, in many cases, 
the relative pronoun exerts the same government, in 
the way of determining the mood of thci verb, as the con- 
junction. 

Between the relative pronouns and coi\}unGtioins in 
general there is this point of connection, — ^both join 
propositions. Wherever there is a relative, there is 
a second proposition. So there is wherev^ there is a 
coi\)unotion. 

Between certain relative pronouns and those particular 
conjunctions that govern a subjunctive mood ih^e is abo 
a pomt of connection. Both suggest an element of un- 
certainty or indefinitude. This the relative pronouns do, 
through the logical elements common to them and to the 
interrogatives : these latter essentially suggesting the 
idea of doubt. Wherevw the person, or thing, connected 
With 4UI action, and expressed by a relative is indefinite, 
there is room for the use of a subjunctive mood. Thus — 
^'he that troubled you shall bear his judgment, whoso- 
ever he fce." 

i 507. By considering the nature of sudi words as 
when, their origin as relatives on the one hand, and theii 
eoigunctional character on the other hand, we ace pre- 
pared for finding a relative element in words like iiU, 
until, before, as Umg as, 4&c. These can all be expanded 
into expressions like ufUil the time when, during the time 
jwhen, &c. Hence, in an expression like seek out his 
•ttnokedness till thou find (not fmdest) none, the principle 
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of the constraction is nearly the same as in Ae that trow- 
hied you^ (fee, or vice versA* 

i 508. In most conditional expressions the subjunctire 
mood should follow the conjunction. All the following ex- 
pressions are conditional. 

1. Except I be by SUtia in the nighty 
There is no mosic in the nightingale. 

Sbakspeabx. 
2. Let us go and sacrifice to the Lord our Gk)d, lest he fall upon 
-with pestilence. — Old Testament 

8. Revenge back aa itself recoils. 

Let it I reck not, so it light well aimed. 

J. MiLTOtir. 
4. TjTthis 6tf the case. 
6. Although my house he not so with God. — Old Testament, 
6. He shall not eat of the holj thing tmless he imuA his flesh with 
water.— OW Testament, 

Expressions like except and ufiless are equally condi- 
tional with words like if^ad provided that, since they are 
equivalent to if — not. 

Expressions like though and cUthough are peculiar* 
They join propositions, of which the one is a primA facie 
reason against the existence of the other : and this is the 
conditional element. In the sentence, if the children be so 
badly brought-up, they are not to be trusted, the bcut 
bringing^p is the reason for their being unfit to be 
trusted ; and, as far as the expression is concerned, is ad- 
mitted to be so. The only uncertainty lies in the question 
as to the degree of the badness of the education. The in* 
ference from it is unequivocal. 

* Notwithstanding the extent to which a relative may take the 
appearance of a conjuqction, there is always one unequivocal method of 
deciding its true nature. The relative is always a part of the Moond pnh 
poaitioD. A oonjnnction is no part of either. 

17 
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But if) instead of saying t/J we say although^ and omit 
the word not, so tliat the sentence run although the chil- 
dren be so badly braught-up they are to be trusted, we do 
two things : we indicate the general relation of cause and 
effect that exists between bad bringing-up and unfitness 
for being trusted, but we also, at the same time, take an 
exception to it in the particular instance before us. 
These remarks have been made for the sake of showing 
the extent to which words, like though, &c., are condi* 
tional. 

It must be remembered, however, that conjunctions, 
like the ones lately quoted, do not govern subjunctive 
moods because they are conditional, but because, in the 
particular condition which they accompany, there is an 
element of uncertainty. 

i 509. This introduces a fresh question. Conditional 
conjunctions are of two sorts : — 

1. Those which express a condition as an actual fact, 
and one admitted as such by th« speaker. 

2. Those which express a condition as a possible fact, 
and one which the speaker either does not admit, or admits 
only in a qualified manner. 

Since the children are so badly brotight-up, &c. — This 
is an instance of the first construction. The speaker 
admits a^ an actual fact the bad bringing-up of the 
children. 

If the children be so badly brought-up, <kc. — ^This is 
an instance of the second construction. The speaker 
admits as a possible (perhaps, as a probable) fact the bad 
bringing-up of the children: but he does not adopt it as 
an indubitable one. 

§ 510. Now, if every conjunction had a fixed unvari- 
able meaning, there would be no difficulty in determining 
whether a condition was absolute, and beyond doubt, or 
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possible, and liable to doubt. Bat such is not the 
case. 

Although may precede a proposition which is admitted 
as well as one which is doubted. 

a. Although the children are, Aa 
h. Although the children be, Aa 

If^ too, may precede propositions wherein there is no 
doubt whateyer implied : in other words it may be used 
instead oi since. 

In some languages this interchange goes farther than 
in others ; in the Greek, for instance, such is the case with 
€t, to a very great extent indeed. 

Hence we must look to the meaning of the sentence 
in general, rather than to the particular conjunction 
used. 

It is a philological fact that if may stand instead of 
since. 

It is also a philological fact that when it does so it 
should be followed by the indicative mood. 

This is written in the way of illustration. What 
applies to if applies to other conjunctions as well. 

} 511. As a point of practice, the following method of 
determining the amount of doubt expressed in a condi- 
tional proposition is useful : — 

Insert, immediately after the conjunction, one of the 
two following phrases, — (1.) as is the case ; (2.) a« majf 
or mat/ not be the case. By ascertaining which of these 
two supplements expresses the meaning of the speaker, 
we ascertain the mood of the verb which follows. 

When the first formula is the one required, there is no 
element of doubt, and the verb should be in the indica- 
tive mood. J^ {as is the case)^ he is gone^ I must foUow 
him. 
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When the second formula is the one required, there is" 
an element of doubt, and the verb should be in the sub- 
junctive mood. If {{IS may or may not be the case) he 
be gone^ 1 must follow him, 

i 512. The use of the word that in expressions like / 
e€U that I m^y live, <S&c., is a modification of the subjunc- 
tiye construction, that is conveniently called potential. 
It denotes that one act is done for the sake of supplying 
the power or opportunity for the performance of another. 

The most important point connected with the powers 
oithat is the so-called succession of tenses. 

§ 513. The succession of tenses. — Whenever the con- 
junction that expresses intention, and consequently con- 
nects two verbs, the second of which takes place after the 
first, the verbs in question must be in the same tense. 

I do this that I mat/ gain by it 
I did this t?iat I might |ain by it 

In the Greek language this is expressed by a differ- 
ence of mood ; the subjunctive being the construction 
equivalent to fnay the optative to might. The Latin 
idiom coincides with the English. 

A little consideration will show that this rule is abso- 
lute. For a man to be doing one action (in present time) 
in order that some other action may follow it (in past 
time) is to reverse the order of cause and effect. To do 
anything in a. d. 1851, that something may result from it 
in 1850 is a contradiction ; and so it is to say / do this 
that / might gain by it.. 

The reasons against the converse construction are 
nearly, if not equally cogent. To have done anything at 
any previous time in order that a present effect may fol- 
low, is, ipso facto, to convert a past act into a present one, 
or, to speak in the language of the grammarian, to convert 
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an aorist into a perfect. To say / did this that / may 
gain by it^ is to make, by the very effect of the expres- 
sion, either may equivalent to might, or did equivalent to 
have dene. 

/did this that /might ffain, 

I have done this that I may gain. 

5 514. Disjunctives, — Disjunctives (or, nor) are of two 
sorts, real and nominal. 

A king or queen always rules in Englaful. Here the 
disjunction is real ; king or queen being different names 
for different objects. In all reed disjunctions the inference 
is, that if one out of two (or more) individuals (or classes) 
do not perform a certain action, the other does. 

A sovereign or supreme ruler always rules in Eng- 
Uzjid, Here the disjunction is nominal ; sovereign and 
supreme governor being different names for the same 
object. In all nominal^ disjunctives the inference is, that 
if an agent (or agents) do not perform a certaiit action 
under one name, he does (or they do) it under another. 

Nominal disjunctives are called by Harris ^t«&disjunc- 
tives. 

In the English language there is no separate word to 
distinguish the nominal from the real disjunctive. In 
Latin, vel is considered by Harris to be disjunctive, sive 
subdisjunctive. As a periphrasis, the combination in 
other words is subdisjunctive. 

Both nominal and real disjunctives agree in this, — 
whatever may be the number of nouns which they connect, 
the construction of the verb is the same as if there were 
but one — Henry, or John, or Thomas, walks (not walk) ; 
the sun, or solar luminary, shines (not shine). The dis- 
junctive isolates the subject, however much it may be 
placed in juxtaposition with other nouns. 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 



THE SYNTAX OF THE NEGATIVE. 



i 515. When the rerb is in the infimtiTe mood, the 
negative precedes it. — Not to tidvance is to retreat. 

When the verb is not in the infinitive mood, the 
negative follows it. — He advanced not, I cannot 

This rule is absolute. It only seems to precede the 
verb in such expressions 2JA I do not advance, I cannot 
advance, I have not advanced, &o. However, the words 
do, can, and have, are no infinitives ; and it consequently 
follows them. The word advance is an infinitive, and it 
eonsec^uently precedes it. Wallis's rule makes an equiva- 
lent statement, although differently. ^^ Adverbium ne- 
gandi not (non) verbo postponitur (nempe auxiliari 
prime si adsit; aut si non adsit auxiliare, verbo prin- 
cipali) : aliis tamen orationis partibus praefigi solet." — P. 
113. 

That the negative is rarely used, except with an aux- 
iliary, in other words, that the presence of a negative 
converts a simple form like it bumeth not into the circum- 
locution it does not bum, is a fact in the practice of the 
English language. The syntax is the same in either ex- 
pression. 

§ 516. What may be called the distribution of the 
negative is pretty regular in English. Thus, when the 
word not comes between an indicative, imperative, or 
subjunctive mood and an infinitive verb, it almost 
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slwaysiB taken with the word which it f Mows — lean noi 
eat may mean either / can — not eat (t. e,, I can abstain)^ 
or / can not — eat (t . e., / am unable to eat) ; but, as 
stated above, it almost always has the latter signification. 
But not always. In Byron's " Deformed Transformed" 
we find the following lines : — 

Clay ! not dead but soulless, 
Though no mortal, man would choose thee^ 

An immortal no leM 
Deigns noi to refute Hiea 

Here no^ to refuse = to accept; and is probably a Gre- 
cism. To not refuse would, perhaps, be better. 

The next expression is still more foreign to the English 
idiom : — 

For not to have been dipped in Lethe's lake 
Could tave the son of Thetis from to die. 

Here not is to be taken with could, 

i 517. In the present English, two negatives make an 
affirmative. I have not not seen him^I have seen him. 
In Greek this was not the case. Du(b aut plures negor 
tivcB apud GrrcBcos vehementius negaiit is a well known 
rule. The Anglo-Saxon idiom differed firom the English 
and coincided with the Greek. The French negative is 
only apparently double ; words like pointy pas, mean not 
not, but at all, Je ne parle pas ^I not speak at all, not 
/ not speak no, 

§ 618. Qu£stions of appeal, — ^AU questions imply 
want of information ; want of information may then imply 
doubt ; doubt, perplexity ; and perplexity the absence of 
an alternative. In this way, what are called, by Mr. Ar- 
nold,* questions of appeal, are, practically speaking, neg- 

* " Latin Prose Oompoatioii,'' p. 188. 
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fttives. What should I do? when asked in extreme per* 
plexity, means that nothing can well be done. In the fol- 
lowing passage we have the presence of a question instead 
of a negative : — 

Or liear*Bt thou (eluist Lai) rather pure ethereal etream, 
Whose fountam who (no one) shall tell f 

Faradise LotL 
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CHAPTER XXVin. 



ON THE CASE ABSOLUTE. 



} 519. Broadlt speaking, all adverbial constmctions 
are absolute. The term, however, is conveniently limited 
to a particular combination of the noun, verb, and parti- 
ciple. When two actions are connected with each other, 
either by the fact of their simultaneous occurrence, or as 
cause and effect, they may be expressed within the limits 
of a single proposition, by expressing the one by means of 
a verb, and the other by means of a noun and participle 
agreeing with each other. The door being open, the horse 
was stolen. 

Considering the nature of the connection between the 
two actions, we find good grounds for expecting d priori 
that the participle will be in the instrumental case, when 
such exists in the language : and when not, in some case 
allied to it, i. e:, the ablative or dative. 

In Latin the ablative is the case that is used absolute- 
ly. Sole orto, claruit dies. 

In Anglo-Saxon the absolute case was the dative. This 
is logical. 

In the present English, however, the nominative is the 
absolute case. He made the best proverbs, hint alone ex- 
cepted, is an expression of Tillotson's. We should now 
write he alone excepted. The present mode of expression 
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is only to be justified by considering the nominatiTe form 
to be a dative one, just as in the expression you are here, 
the word you, although an accusatiTe, is considered as a 
nominative. A real nominative absolute is as illogical as 
a real accusative case governing a verb. 



PART VI. 

PROSODY. 

§ 520. The word Prosody is derived from a Greek 
word (prosodia) signifying accent It is used by Latin 
and English grammarians in a wider sense, and includes 
not only the doctrines of accent and quantity, but also the 
laws of metre and versification. 

J 521. Observe the accents in the following lines : — 

Then fire thee w^U, mine 6wn dear 16Te, 

The w6rld hath n6w for da 
No g^edter gri^f, do pain ab6Te 

The paiQ of p6rtiDg th&s. 

MooBft 

Here the syllables accented are the 2nd, 4th, 6th, Sth, 
10th, 12th, 14th, 16th, 18th, 20th, 22nd, 24th, 26th, 28th; 
that is, every other syllable. — Again, 

At the cl66e of the ddy, when the h&mlet is still, 
And the mdrtals the sweats of forg^tfiilness prdve, 

And when n6cight bat the torrent is hefird on the hill. 
And there's noi^ht but the nightingale's 86ng in the grdve. 

Bbattix. 

Here the syllables accented are the 3rd, 6th, 9th, 12tli, 
16th, 18th, 21st, 24th, 27th, 80th, 38rd, S6th, 89th, 42nd, 
45th, 48th ; that is, every third syllable. 

i 622. Metre is a genend term far the recurrence 
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mthin certain intervals of syllables similarly affected. 

The syUables that have just been numbered are siioilarly 
affected, being similarly accented. Accent is not the only 
quality of a syllable, which by returning at regular inter- 
vals can constitute metre. It is the one, however, upon 
which English metre depends. English metre essentiaJly 
consists in the regular recurrence of syllables similarly 
aeoenUd. 

Abbot — And wh/ not lire and id with 6ther m^n f 

Manfired. — ^Becaiise mj n&ture wis averse from life ; 

And y^t not cr&el, f6r I woiUd not m&ke, 

Bat find a d^eoULtion : — ^Hke the wind, 

The rM-hot bre&th of th6 most 16ne simoom, 

Which dw^lU but in the desert, dnd sweeps o*^ 

The bftnren sAnds which be6r no ahrfibe to hl&et. 

And r^vela 6'er their wfld and ^d wives, 

And se6keth n6t so th4t it is not soiigfat, 

But b^ing m6t is de&dly : sdch hath be6n 

Tlie p&th of my' existence. Btbon. 

i 528. Measures. — For every accented syllable in the 
following line, write the letter a, and for every unaccented 
one, the letter x, so that a may stand for an accent, x for 
the absence of one — 

The wAy was Idng, the wind was odld. 

Scott. 

or expressed symbolically 

xaxaxaxOy 
where x coincides with the^ a with way^ &c. 

§ 524. Determine the length of the line in question. 
— It is plain that this may be done in two ways. We 
may either measure by the syllables, and say that the 
line consists of eight syllables ; or by the accents, and 
say that it consists of four accents. In this latter case 
we take the accented syllable with its corresponding 
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iknaccented one, and, groaping the two together, deal with 
the pair at once. Now, a group of syllables thus taken 
together is called a measure. In the line in question the 
way {x a) is one measure, was long {x a) another, and 
so on throughout ; the line itself consisting of four mea- 
sures. 

§ 625. Trisyllabic measures* — ^The number of mea- 
sures consisting of two syllables, or dissyllabic measures, 
is necessarily limited to two, expressed a x and x a 
respectively. But beyond these there are in the En- 
glish language measures of three syllables, or trisyllabic 
measures. The number of these is necessarily limited to 
three. 

The first of these is exhibited in the word m4rriljf 
(a X x). 

Merrily, merrily shall I live n6w, 

U'xider the bldasom that h&ngs on the bodgfa. 

Shaxspbakx. 

The second is exhibited by the word disdble 
{x a x). 

But vainly thou wdrrest. 

For this is al6De in 
Thy p6wer to decUure, 
That In the dim forest 

Thou he&rd*8t a low moaning, 
And sdw'st a bright Udy surpassingly fefr. 

CoLIEBIDaX. 

§ 526. The third is exhibited by the word cavalUr 
(xx a). 

There's a beafity for 6ver unfl&dingly bright, 

.like the 16ng ruddy l^pse of a stkuner-day's night 

Moore. 

When grouped together according to certain rules, 
measures form lines and verses; and lines and verses, 
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regnlurly arranged, constitate couplets, tripleto^ aoi 
stanzas, ice, 

i 527. The expression of measures, lines, d&c, by such 
symbols as a x, or a, d&c., is metrical notation, 

h 528. Rhyme. — ^We can have English verse without 
rhyme. We cannot have English verse without accent. 
Hence accent is an essential; rhyme an accessory to 
metre. 

i 529. Analysis of a psir of rhyming syllables. — 
Let the syllables told and b(dd be taken to pieces, and let 
the separate parts of each be compared. Viewed in 
reference to metre, they consist of three parts or ele- 
ments : 1. the vowel (o) ; 2. the part preceding the vowel 
{t and b respectively) ; 8. the parts foUowing the vowel 
{Id), Now the vowel (o) and the parts following the 
vowel {Id) are alike in both words {old) ; but the part pre- 
ceding the vowel is different in the different words {told^ 
bold). This difference between the parts preceding the 
vowels is essential ; since, if it were not for this, the two 
words would be identical, or rather there would be but one 
word altogether. This is the case with / and eye. 
Sound for sound (although different in spelling) the two 
words are identical, and, consequently, the rhyme is 
&ulty. 

Again — compared with the words bold and told, the 
words teeth and breeze have two of the elements neces- 
sary to constitute a rhyme. The vowels are alike («e), 
whilst the parts preceding the vowels are different {br 
and t) ; and, as far as these two matters are concerned^ 
the rhyme is a good one, tee and bree. Notwithstand- 
ing this, there is anything rather than a rhyme ; since 
the parts following the vowel {th and ze) instead of 
agreeing, differ. Breathe and beneath are in the same 
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predicament, beeanse the th is not sounded alike in the 
two words. 

Again — ^the words feel and mill constitute only a 
&lse and imperfect rhyme. Sound for sound, the let- 
ters f and m (the parts preceding the vowel) are dif- 
ferent. This is as it should be. Also, sound for 
sound, I and II (the parts following the vowel) are 
identical ; and this is as it should be also : but ee and i 
(the vowels) are different, and this difference spoils the 
rhyme. None and own are in the same predicament; 
since one o is sounded as o in note, and the other as the u 
in but. 

From what has gone before we get the notion of true 
and perfect rhymes as opposed to &lse and imperfect ones. 
For two (or more) words to rhyme to each other, it is ne- 
cessary 

a. That the vowel be the same in both. . 

b. That the parts following the vowel be the same. 

c. That the parts preceding the vowel be different. 
Beyond this it is necessary that the syllables, to form 

a fall and perfect rhyme, should be accented syllables. 
Sky and lie form good rhymes, but sky and merri/y bad 
ones, and merrily and silly worse. lines like the second 
and fourth of the following stanza are slightly exception- 
able on this score: indeed, many readers sacrifice the 
accent in the word merrily to the rhyme, and pronounce 
it merrily. 

The witeh she h Ad the hair m her h^md. 

The r^d flame bldzed h%h ; 
And ro^nd abo6t the cdldron atoi^ti 

They dtoced right m6rri/y'. 

EiRKK WmTB. 

r5S0. In matters of rhyme the letter h counts as 
nothing. High and /, hair and mr, are imperfect 
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rhymes, because h (being no articnUte sound) counts as 
nothing, and so the parts before the vowel t and a are not 
different (as they ought to be) but identical. 

* Whose geaerouB chQdreD narroVd not their hearts 
With oommeroe, giv*!! alone to arms and arts. 

Btrox. 

i 531. Words where the letters coincide^ but the 
sounds differ, are only rhymes to the eye. Breathe and 
beneath are both in this predicament ; so also are cease 
and ease {eaze). 

In the fat age of pleasure, wealth, and ease, 

Sprang the rank weed, and thrived with large increase; 

} 532. If the sounds coincide, the difference of the 
letters is unimportant. 

Bold in the practice of mistaken rules. 
Prescribe, apply, and call their masters fools. 
They talk of principles, but notions prize. 
And aU to one loyed foUy sacrifice. 

Poim 

} 588. Single rhymes. — An accented syllable stand- 
ing by itself, and coming under the conditions ^ven above, 
constitutes a single rhyme. 

Tis hard to say if greater want of ^HU 
Appear in writing or in judging HI ; 
But of the two, less dangerous is the of/enee 
To tire the patience than mislead the senae. 
Some few in that, but thousands err in thu ; 
Ten censure wrong, for <xie that writes amtst. 

POPK 

J 534. Double rhymes. — An accented syllable follow- 
ed by an unaccented one, and coming under the conditions 
given above, constitutes a double rhyme. 
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The meeting points the sacred hair dissnMr 
From her fair head fcir ever and tor ever. 

Pops. 

Prove and explain a thing till all men doubt it, 
And write about it> Goddess, and about it. 

Pont 

J 635. An accented syllable followed by two unaccent- 
ed ones, and coming under the conditions given above, con- 
stitutes a treble rhyme. 

Beware that its fatal McSndaney 

Do not tempt thee to mope and repine ; 
With a hmnble and hopeful dependency 

Still await the good pleasure divine. 
Success io a higher hedlititde. 

Is the end of whafs under the Pole ; 



A philosopher takes it with grdtitude. 
And believes it the best on the whole. 



Btbon. 



i 536. Metres where there is no rhyme are called 
blank metres. 

Of man*B first disobedience and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat, 
Sing, Heavenly Muse f 

MiLToir. 

The quality of mercy is not strained. 

It droppeth as the. gentle dew from heaven 

Upon the place beneath ; it is twice bless'd, 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes ; 

Tis mightiest of the mis^hty, it becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crowa 

His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 

The attribute of awe and majesty, 

Wherdn do&k sit the dread and fear of kings : 
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But merqr is aboTe this sceptred eway ; 

It is eDtbrooed in the hearts of kings : 

It is an attribute to God himself; 

And earthly power doth then show likest Gtod*B, 

When mercy seasons justice. 

Shakspkab& 

I 

i 687. T%e last measure in a line or verse is indiffer- \ 
ent as to its length, — ^By referring to the section upon -, 
single rhymes, we shall find that the number of syllables 
is just double the number of accents ; that is, to each 
accented there is one unaccented syllable, and no more. 
Hence, with five accents, there are to each line ten sylla- 
bles. This is not the case with all verses. Some rhymes 
are double, and the last accented syllable has two unac- 
cented ones to follow it. Hence, with five accents there 
are to each line eleven syllables. Now it is in the last 
measure that this supernumerary unaccented syllable ap- 
pears ; and it is a general rule, that, in the last measure 
of any verse, supernumerary unaccented syllables can be 
admitted without destroying the original character of the 
measure. 

§ 538: See the verses in the section on double 
rhymes. Here the original character of the measure 
is.:r a throughout, until we get to the words dissever and 
for Her, and afterwards to men doubt it, and about it. 
At the first view it seems proper to say that in these 
last-mentioned cases :r a is converted into sax, A 
difierent view, however, is the more correct one. Dis- 
siver and for iver, are rather x a with a syllable over. 
This extra syllable may be expressed by the sign 
plus{+),Bo that the words in point maybe expressed 
hy X a+, rather than hy x a x. It is very clear that a 
measure whereof the last syllable is accented (that is, 
measures like x a, presume, or or or o, cavalier), can only 
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vary from their original character on the side of excess ; 
that is, they ca# only be altered by the addition of fresh 
syllables. To subtract a syllable from such feet is im- 
possible ; since it is only the last syllable that is capable 
of being subtracted. If that last syllable, however, be the 
accented syllable of the measure, the whole measure is 
annilnlated. Nothing remains but the unaccented syl- 
lable preceding ; and this, as no measure can subsist with- 
out an accent, must be counted as a supernumerary part 

of the preceding measure. 

§ 539. With the measures a s, a x s, x ax, the case 

is different Here there is room for syllable or syllables 

to be subtracted. 

Que6n and h^tresa, ch^ie and fair, 

N6w the s6n is laid to sUep, 
Sedted in thy silver chair, 

Stdte in w6nted splendour ke6p. 
H^speriis invdkes thy light. 

Goddess, Exquisitely bright 

Ben Jonbov. 

In all these lines the last measure is deficient in a syl- 
lable, yet the deficiency is allowable, because each mea- 
sure is the last one of the line. The formula for express- 
ing /«*^> sleep, chatr, &c. is not o, but rather a x followed 
' by the minus sign ( — ), or a x — . 

A little consideration will show that amongst the 
English measures, x a and x x a naturally form single, 
a X and x a x double, and a x x treble rhymes. 

§ 540. The chief metres in English are of the formula 
X a. It is only a few that are known by fixed names. 
These are as follows : — 

1. Gaifs stanza, — Lines of three measures, x a, with 
alternate rhymes. The odd (i e. the let and 8rd) rhymes 
double. 
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TwM when the seaa were roaiiag 

With hollow blasts of wind, ft 
A damael lay deploring, 

AU on a rock reclined. 

2. Common octosyllabics, — ^Foor measures, x a, with 
rhyme, and (unless the rhymes be double) eight syllables 
{octo syUabm), — Butler's Hudibras, Scott's poems, The 
Giaour, and other poems of Lord Byron. 

8. Elegiac octosyUahics, — Same as the last, except 
that the rhymes are regularly alternate, and the yerses 
arranged in stanzas. 

And on her lover's arm she leant. 

And round her waist she felt it fold, 
And fiur across the hills they went^ 

In that new world which now is old : 
Across the hiUs and fax awajt 

Beyond their utmost purple rim, 
And deep into the dying day 

The happy princess followed him. 

TXNNTSOV. 

'4. Octosyllabic triplets. — Three rhymes in succession. 
Generally arranged as stanzas. 

I blest them, and they wander*d on; 
I spoke, but answer came there none : 
The dull and bitter voice was gone. 

Temntsoic. 

6, Blank verse, — ^Pive measures, x a, without rhyme, 
Paradise Lost, Young's Night Thoughts, Cowper's 
Task. 

6. Heroic couplets, — Five measures, x a, with pairs of 
rhymes. Chaucer, Denham, Dryden, Waller, Pope, Grold- 
smith, Cowper, Byron, Moore, Shelley, &c. This is the 
common metre for narrative, didactic, and descriptire 
poetry. 
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7. Heroic triplets, — ^Five measures, x a. Three 
rhymes in succession. Arranged in stanzas. This metre 
is sometimes interposed among heroic couplets. 

8. ElegicLCs. — Five measures, x a; with regularly 
alternate rhymes, and arranged in stanzas. 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herds wind slowly o*ur the lea, 

The ploughman homewards plods his weary way. 
And leaves the word to darkness and to me. 

Gray. 

9. Rhymes roj/cU. — Seven lines of heroics, with the 
last two rhymes in succession, and the first five recurring 
at intervals. 

This Troilus, in gift of curtesie, 

With hauk on hond, and with a huge rout 
Of knightes, rode, and did her company. 

Passing all through the valley hr about ; 

And further would have ridden out of doubt 
Full £une and woe was him to gqne so sone ; 
But turn he must, and it was eke to doen. 

Ohauoes. 

This metre was common with the writers of the 
earlier part of Queen Elizabeth's reign. It admits of 
varieties according to the distribution of the first five 
rhymes, 

10. Otiava rima, — A metre with an Italian name, 
and borrowed from Italy, where it is used generally for 
narrative poetry. The Morgante Maggiore of Pulci, 
the Orlando Innamorato of Bojardo, the Orlando Furioso 
of Ariosto, the Gierusalemme Liberata of Tasso, are all 
written in this metre. Besides this, the two chief epics 
of Spain and Portugal respectively (the Auraucana 
and the Lusiados) are thus composed. Hence it is 
a form of poetry which is Continental rather than 
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Bnglish, and naturalised rather than mdigenoos. The 
stanza consistB of eight lines of heroics, the six first 
rhyming alternately, the last two in succession. 

Arrived there, a prodigious noise he hears, 

Whidi suddenly iQong the forest spread ; 
Whereat from out his quiver he prepares 

An arrow for his bow, and lifts his head ; 
And, lo ! a monstrous herd of swine appears, 

And onward rushes with tempestuous tread. 
And to the fountain's brink precisely pours. 
So that the giant's joined by all the boars. 

MorganU Maggiore (Ld. Braoi^s Trandation^ 

11. Terza rima, — Like the last, borrowed both in 
name and nature from the Italian, and scarcely yet 
naturalized in England. 

The Spirit of the fervent days of old, 

When words were things that came to pass, and Thought 
Flash'd o'er the future, bidding men behold 

Their children's children's doom ahready brought 
Forth from the abyss of Time which is to be. 
The chaos of events where lie half-wrought 

Shapes that must undergo mortality : 

What the great seers of Israel wore within. 
That Spirit was on them and is on me : 

And if, Cassandra-like, amidst the din 

Of conflicts, none will hear, or hearing heed 
This voice from out the wilderness, the sin . 

Be theirs, and my own feelings be my meed, 
The only guerdon I have ever known. 

12. Alexandrines, — Six measures, x a, generally (per- 
haps always) with rhyme. The name is said to be 
taken from the fact that early romances upon the deeds 
of Alexander of Macedon, of great popularity, were 
written in this metre. One of the longest poems in the 
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English language is in the Alexandrines, viz. Drayton's 
Poly-olbion, quoted above. 

13. Spenserian stanza. — A stanza consisting of nine 
lines, the first eight heroics, the last an Alexandrine. 

It hath been through all ages ever seen, 

That with the prize of arms and chivalrie 
The prize of beauty still hath joined been, 

And that for reason's special privitie ; 
For either doth on other much relj. 

For he meseems most fit the fair to serve 
That can her best defend from viUanie ; 

And she most fit his service doth deserve, 
That £Eur6st is, and fi*(Mn her fiuth will never swerve. 

Spknskb. 

Childe Harold and other important poems are com- 
posed in the Spenserian stanza. 

14. Serj?ice metre. — Couplets of seven measures, x a. 
This is the common metre of the Psalm versions. It 
is also called common measure, or long measure. In this 
metre there is always a pause after the fourth measure, 
and many grammarians consider that with that pause the 
line ends. Aceording to this view, the service metre does 
not consist of two long lines with seven measures each ; 
but of four short ones, with four and three measures each 
alternately. The Psalm versions are printed so as to ex- 
hibit this pause or break. 

The Lord descended fi^m above, | and boVd the heavens most hi^ 

And underneath his feet He cast | the darkness of the sky. 

On Cherubs and on Seraphim | full royally He rode, 

And on the wings of mighty winds | came flying all abroad. 

Steknhold and HoFKiNa 

In this matter the following distinction is convenient. 
When the last syllable of the fourth measure (i. e. the 
eighth syllable in the line) in the one verse rhymes with 
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the corresponding syllable in the other, the long rerse 
should be looked upon as broken up into two short ones ; 
in other words, the couplets should foe dealt with as a 
stanza. Where there is no rhyme except at the seventh 
measure, the Terse should remain undivided. Thus : 

Turn, gentle hennit of the glen, | and gaide thy lonely way 
To where yon taper cheers the vale | with hospitable ray — 

constitute a smgle couplet of two lines, the number of 
rhymes being two. But, 

Tarn, gentle hermit of the dale, 

And guide thy lonely way 
To where yon taper cheers the vale 

"With hospitable ray — 

(Qoldshith) 

constitute a stanza of four lines, the number' of rhymes 
bein^ four. 

15. BaUad stanza. — ^Service metre broken up in the 
way just indicated. Goldsmith's Edwin and Angelina, 
&c. 

16. Paulterer^s measure. — Alexandrines and service 
metre alternately. Found in the poetry of Henry the 
Eighth's time. 



PART VII. 

THB DIALECTS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

§ 541. Certain parts of Engla&d are named aa if 
their population were preeminently Saxon rather than 
Angle ; tTtz., yfe^sex ( « West Saxons), "Es-sex ( ^ East 
8axons\ Sus-^car ( =* South Saxons), and Middle-^eor, 
( =« Middle Saxons). 

Others are named as if their population were pre- 
eminently Angle rather than Saxon ; thus, the counties 
of Norfolk and Suffolk once constituted the kingdom of the 
East Angles, and even at the present moment, are often 
spoken of as East Anglia, 

§ 542. It is safe to say that the dialects of the English 
language do fwt coincide with the distribution of these 
terms. That parts of the Angle differ firom parts of the 
Saxon districts in respect to the character of their pro- 
vincialisms is true ; but it is by no means evident that 
they differ on that account. 

Thus, that the dialect of Hampshire, whidi was part 
of Wes-sex, should differ from that of Norfolk, which 
was part of East Anglia., is but natural. There is a 
great space of country between them — a fact sufficient 
to account for their respective characteristics, without 
assuming an original difference of population. Between 
the Skixons of Es-«e.r and the Anglians of Suffolk, no one 
has professed to find any notable difference. 
18 
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Hence, no division of the English dialects into those 
of Saxon or those of Angle origin, has been stic- 
cessful. 

Neither have any peculiarities in the dialect of Kent, 
or the Isle of Wight, verified the notion of the population 
for those parts having been originally Jute. 

Nor yet has any portion of England been shown by the 
evidence of its dialects, to have been Frisian, 

i 643. Yet the solution of such problems is'tme of the 
great objects of the study of provincial modes of speech. 

i 544. That Jute characteristics will be sought in vain 
is the inference from §§ 7 — 18. 

That differential points between the Angles and Saxons 
will be sought in vain is also probable. 

On the other hand, differential points between the 
FHsians and Angles are likely to be discovered. 

§ 545. The traces of the Danes, or Northmen, are 
distinct; the following forms of local names being 
primA facie evidence (at least) of Danish or Norse 
occupancy. 

a. The combination Sk-, rather than the sound of Sh-, 
in such hames as Skip-ion, rather than Ship-tan, 

b. The combination Cw, rather than Ck-, in such 
names as Carl-ion rather than Charl-ton. 

c. The termination -by {^ town habitation, occu- 
pancy,) rather than -ton, as Ash-6y, Demhle-by, Spills-Ay, 
Grims-6y, &c. " 

d. The form Kirk rather than Church. 

e. The form Orm rather than Worm, as in Orms- 
head. 

In Orms-kirk and Kir-by we have a combination of 
Danish characteristics. 

§ 546. In respect to their distribution, the Danish 
forms are — 
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At Aeir maximum on the seift-coast of Lincolnshire ; 
u ^*, in the parts about Spills-by. 

Common, but less frequent^ in Yorkshire, the North- 
em eounties of England, the South-eastern parts of Scot- 
land, Lancashire, {Ormskirk, Hom-6y), and parts of South 
Wales (Orm«-head, Ten-6y). 

' la Orkney, and the northern parts of Scotland, the 
Norse had originally the same influence that the Anglo- 
Saxon had in the south. — See the chaptet of the Lowland 
Scotch. 

This explains the peculiar distribution of the Norse 
forms. Rare, or non-existent, in central and southern 
England, they appear on the opposite sides of the island, 
and on its northern extremity ; showing that the stream 
of the Norse population went r&und the island rather than 
across it. 

§ 647. Next to the search after traces of the original 
differences in the speech of the Continental invaders of 
Great Britain, the question as to the origin of the written 
language of England is the most important. 

Mr. Guest has given good reasons for believing it to 
have arisen out of a Mercian, rather than a West-Saxon 
dialect — although of the Anglo-Saxon the West-Saxon 
was the most cultivated form. 

This is confirmed by the present state of the Mercian 
dialects. 

The country about Huntingdon and Stamford is, in 
the mind of the present writer, that part of England 
where provincial peculiarities are at the minimum. This 
may be explained in various ways, of which none is 
preferable to the doctrine, that the dialect for those parts 
represents the dialect out of which the literary language 
of England became developed. 

Such are the chief problems connected with the study 
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of the proTincial dialects of England ; the exhibition of 
the methods applicable to their inyestigation not being 
ocmsidered necessary in a work like the present. 

NOTE. 

That Siixon was the British name of the Germanic invaders of Great 
Britain is certaia — See g 45. 

The reasons whieh indaee me to consider it as exdatively British, i, e^ 
aa foreign to the Anglesi are as follows,— 

a. No clear distinction has ever been drawn between, e. ^., an Angle of 
Suflblk, and a Saxon of Essex. 

6. The Romans who knew, for some parts at least, eyeiy inch of the 
land occupied by the Saxons of Germany, as long as there is reason for 
bdiering that they took their names from German soaroes, neyer nae the 
word. It is strange to CiBBar, Strabo, Pliny, and Tacitas. Ptolemy is the 
first who uses it 

e. Ecbert, who is said to hare attached the name of Englvaidi, or Land 
of Angles, to South Britain, was, himself; no Angle^ but a West-Sazoa* 

* lliis is worked oat more fully in the *" Germany of TacitoB, with 
Ethnological Notes," by the present author. 
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QUESTIONS ON PARTS W. V. VI. ahd VH. 



Pabt IV. 

1. What is Johnson^s explanation of the word Etymology f Into 
what yarieties doea the study &llf What is the difference between 
Etymology and Syntax f 

2. How fiir are the following words instances of gender — 6oy, he-goaty 
a€tre89, which f Analyze the forms what^ her, its^ vixens sptrutWf gander, 
drake, 

8. How fiir is there a dual number in the Gothic tongues? What is 
the rule for forming such a plural as 8t€igt from stag f What are the pe- 
culiarities in monarchty cargoes^ JceySy pence, geese, children, toomen, 
houses, paths, leaves f . Of what number are the words alms, physics, 
news, riches i 

4^ To what extent have we in English a dative, an accusatiYe, and 
instrumental case ? Disproye the doctrine that the genitiye in -< (<A« 
father's son) is formed out of the combination /a<A«r his, 

5. Decline me, thee, and ye. 

6. How far is there a true reflectiye pronoun in English ? 

7. What were the original powers and forms of she, her, it f Wliat 
case is him f What is the power and origin of the in such expressions as 
all the mare f Decline he in Anglo-Saxon. Inyestigate the forms these 
and those, whose, what, whom^ which, myself, himself, herself, such, every. 

8. What is the power (real or supposed) of the -er in over, and in 
eitherf 

9. What words in the present English are explained by the following 
forms — sutiza, in Mceso-Gothie, and seearpor, neah, yldre, in Anglo-Saxon! 
Explain the forms^ better, worse, more, leas, 

10. Analyze the words former, next, upmost, thirty, streamlet, sweet- 
lieart, duckling. « 

• 11. TransAate Ida wees Eopping. Analyze the word Wales, 
12. Exhibit the extent to which the nonn partakes of the oharaoter 
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of the rerb, «id vice vend. What were the Anglo-Saxon forms o^ lean 
call, I begin to eaUf 

18. Inyeedgate the fonnB» drench, raiae, rue (the verb), dathe. 

U. Thxm epeakeH. What is the peenliaiity of the form! We laven^ 
we love, account for this. 

16. Thou ranneti^^tu eucwrristiy Is this an unexceptionable form f 
if nol^ why f 

10. What are the moodt in Engliahf What the teneetf How &r 
is the division of yerbs into weak and strong tenses natural? Acooont 
for the double forms summ and sioum. Enumerate the other yerbs in the 
same dass. Explain the forms taught, wrwtght, ought, did, (from do— 
faeio), did (from do'^^aleo\ minded. 

17. Define the term irregular, so as to raise the number of irregular 
yerbs» in English, to more than a hundred. Define the same term, so 
as to reduce them to none. Explain the foi-m coidd, 

18. What is the construction of meeeenu and methinkei Blustrate 
the future power of be. Werden in German means become — in what 
form does the word appear in English? 

19. 2b err it human, — the rising in the North. Explain these con- 
structions. Accountfor the second -r in /orlom; and for the y in y- 
deped, 

20. Explain the difference between composite and de-composite words^ 
true and improper compounds. Analyze the word nightingale, 

21. How i&T are adyerbs inflected ? Distinguish between a prepo- 
sition and a conjunction. 

22. Explain the forms there, thence, yonder, and anon. 
28. What part of speech is mine t 

24. What is the probable origin of the -d in such preterites as 
call-ed 
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1. Explain the terms Syntax, £ilipsis, Fleonaan, Zeugma, Pros to 
semainonunon. Apposition, and OonMrt^ilitg, giyingHlustBatniis of each. 

2. What is the goyemment of adjectives f • 
8 What is the eonstroetion in — 

a. Rob me the Exchequer. — Shakspeabe. 

b. Mount ye op. horsebadc 
ft ^M mother. 
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d. If the salt have loBt his savour. 
«. Myself is weak. 
/, This is mine, 

4. What are the eoncords between the relative and antecedent! 
How far is^ whom do they say that I am, an exceptionable expression? 

5. Meocles and Polyniees killed each other. What is the oonstruetion 
here ? Rs se battaient. Fun FatUre — Us se hattaient, -les tms les autres. 
Translate these two sentences into English, My wife and little ones are 
well. What is the origin of the word ones here! It was those who 
spoke. These was those who spoke. Why is one of those ezpreseionB oor- 
pecti and the other incorrect ? 

6. What is the difiPerence between — 

a. The secretary and treasurer, 
and 
The secretary and the treasurer? 

What is that between — 
The first two — 

and 
The two first? 

7. What is the construction of — 

He sleeps the sleep of the righteous? 

8. Whether do you say — ^It is I your master who command you, or 
It is I your master who commands you? 

9. Barbican it hight. Translate this into Latin. 

10. Explain in fcdl the following oonstmetiona — 

a. I have ridden a horse. 
h, I am to blame, 
e. I am beaten. 

d, A part of the body. 

e. All fled but John. 

11. What is meant by the Succession of Tenses f Show the logical 
necessity of it 

12. Or hear'st thou rather pure ethereal stream, 
Whose fountain who can tell ? — ^Mzlton. 

Give the meaning of this passage, and explain the figure of speech 
exhibited in the words in Italics. 

13. The door being open the steed was stolen. — ^In what case k 
doorf 
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Past VI. 



1. The w»y was long, the wind was cold. 
Express the metre of this sjmboUcallj. 

2. Define rh^fme, 

8. Give inaUnoes of Serviee metre, BlanJe heroics, Alexandrinet, 
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1. How fiyr do the present dialects of England coincide with the 
parts^ that took their names from tibe Angles and the 8ax<m8 respeo- 
tiyelj. 

2. What traces of Danish or Norse oecopanej do we find in local 
It 



NOTES. 



' The immediate authority for these descente^ datee^ and looalitiefl^ is 
Sharon Turner. They are nearly the same as those which are noticed in 
Mr. Kemble's Saxons in -England. In the foi'mer writer, however, they 
are giyen as historical fiicts ; in the latter they are subjected to criticism, 
and considered as exceptionable. 

' It is from Beda that the current opinions as to the details of the 
Anglo-Saxon invasion are taken ; especially the threefold division into 
Angles, Saxons^ and Jutes. These migrations were so large and numerous 
that the original country of the Angles was left a desert. The distribution 
of the three divisions over the different parts of England was also 
Beda*s. 

The work of this unportant writer — ^the great luminary of early Eng- 
land-— is the Hiiitona JSeelesiagtiea, a title which prepares us for a great 
preponderance of the ecclesiastieal over the secular history. 

Now Beda's date was the middle of the eighth century. 

And his locality was the monastery of Wearmouth, in the county of 
IHurham. 

Both of these fincts must be borne in mind whien we consider the value 
of his authority, i. &, his means of knowing, as determined by the con- 
ditions of time and place. 

Christianity was introduced among the Anglo-Saxons of Kent A.ift. 
597. For the times between them and a.]). 740, we have in Mr. Eem- 
ble's Coiiex Diplamaticus eighty-five charters^ all in Latin, and most of 
them of uncertain authenticity. They are chiefly grants of different 
kings of Kent^ Wessex,.the Hwiccas, Mercia, and Northumberland, a few 
being of bishops. 

'Gildas was a British ecclesiastic, as ^eda was an English one. 

18* 
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Hb looality was North Wala; his time earlier than Beda's hy perhaps 
one hundred jeara 

He states that be was bom the year of the pu^fna Badoniea, earrently 
called the BattU of Batk 

Now a chronological table called Annalet Camhren9eBy phiees Ihat 
event within one hundred years of the supposed landing of Hengist. 

But thei*e is no reason for believing this to be a cotemporary entry. 
Hence, all that can be safely said of Gildas is that he was about as &r 
removed from the seat of the Germanic invasions, in locality, as Beda» 
whilst in point of time he was nearer. 

As a writer he is fiyr inferior, being pre-eminently verbose, vagae^ 
and indefinite. 

Oildoi, as far as he states facts at all, gives the British account of 
the conquest 

No other documents have come down to our time. 

Beda's own authorities — as we learn from his introduction — were 
certain of the most learned bishops and abbots of his cotemporaries, of 
whom he sought special information as to the antiquities of their own 
establishments. Of cotemporary writers, in the way of authority, there 
is no mention. 

For the times between the "accredited date of Hengist and Horsa's 
landing (a.d, 449) and a.d. 697 (a period of about one hundred and fifty 
years) the only authorities are a few quotations from Solinus^ Gildas^ and 
a Legendary Life of St Gemianus.*' — Saxons in Engl, I 27. 

• This account is from Jomandes^ who is generally considered as 
the chief repertory of the traditions respecting the Gothic population& 
He lived about a.d. 580. The Gepids were said to be the laggttrdM of 
the migration, and the vessel which carried them to have been l«ft be- 
hind: and as gepanta in their language meant «/ot0, their name is taken 
therefrom. 

• Widukind was a monk of Corvey in Fhrnders^ who wrote the Ec- 
clesiastical History of his monastery. 

' Geoffry of Monmouth, like Gildas, is a Britiah authority. His date 
was the reign of Henry IL The Welsh traditions form the staple of 
Geoffry's work, for which it is the great repertory. 

^ The date of this was the reign of Marcus Antoninus. t\s pluce^ 
the Danubian provinces of Rhstia, and Pannonia. It was carried on by 
the Germans of the frontier or march — from whence the name — in al- 
liance with the Jazyges, who w#re undoubtedly Slavonic^ and the Qtudi, 
who were probably so. Its details are obscure-^he chief authority 
being Dio Caasius. 

• The reign of Valentinian was from a.d. 865 to A.i>. 876. 



* Tbe date of this has been yariontly j^aoed in a.d. 488^ and between 
^D. 895 and i^n i07. Either is earlier than a.d. 449. 

>* The Saxon Chronicle consists of a series of entries from the earliert 
thnes to the rdlgn of King Stephen, each under its year: the year d 
the Aaglo^SttsoB InYaaion being the usual one, ie., a.d. 449. The tbIob 
of such a work depends upon the extent to which the chronological en- 
tries are ootemporaneous with the eyentB noticed. Where this is the 
caae, the statement is of the highest historical value ; where, howeyer, 
it is merely taken from some earlier authority, or from a tradition, it 
loses the character of a register^ and becomes merely a series of dates — 
eoireot or incorrect as the case may be. Where the Anglo-Saxon Chron- 
icle really begins to be a cotemporaneous register is uncertain — all that is 
eertain being that it t« so for the l€Uest, and is not so for earliett entries. 
The notices in question come under the former class. The Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle had been edited by the Master of Trinity College, Oxford (Dr. 
IngramX and analysed by Miss Gurney. 

"Asserius was a learned Welsh ecdesiastio who was invited by 
King Alfred into Wessex, and employed by that king as one of his 
associates and assistants in ciyilizing and instructing his subjecta. 
Several works are mentioned as having been written by Asserius, but 
the only one extant is his history of King Alfred, which is a chron- 
icle of various events between the year of Alfred's birth, a.d. 849, to 
AJK 889. 

Asserius is supposed to have died Bishop of Sherborne, a.d. 910. 

^ The eompounds of the Anglo-Saxon word wareo^-occupants, inhM- 
UmU, are too numerous to leave any doubt as to this, and several other, 
derivations. CarU-ioaremmCafU-icolcB^''peopf^ of Kent: Emc-war^^ 
Snie otu * < the peopU of parte of Worcestershire,* Gloetershire, and (to 
jndge from the name) of TTar^iote^shire also. 

" The Annales Saxonioi, or Saxon Chronidee^ embrace the history ci 
Biilaki, between tiie limding of CsBsar and ^e accession of Henry XL 
They are evidently the work of various and successive writen^ who 
were Saxon eodeeiaBtics. But nothing certain can be affirmed of tha 
snthors of thdr respective portions. — See Note 10. 

>« See Note 2. 

* Adam of Bremen was a Minor Canon of the Cathedral of Bremen, 
about the yean 1067— lO^Y. He travelled in Dennuurk, and was in 
great &vour with King Sweyn of that country. He wrote an Ecclesias- 
tical EDffltory of the spread of Christianity in the North, to which he 
appended a daseription of the geography, population, and arehnology of 
Denmark and the neighbouring countrieSb 

♦ Preserved in the name of the town Wick-«wr. 



•M NOTBSL 

* Bllielwmid WM an Anglo-SAzon iiobl«iiMtti, who wrote a ^utnicla 
of events from the crMtion of the worid to the death of King £dgw 

A.Dl67ft. 

" Hie i»llowiiig k a apeemieii of the Friaiaa of OjBberi Jafnea^ in 
■itn. It k part of a rustic sod^ sappoeed to be sung by a peasant ob 
his retnra from a wedding feast Date about ^pu 16Ml 

•*awiet» ja Bwict, is't oer 'c miete, 
*T boAddere f6ar 6 jonge lie, 
Kreftich swiet is*t, sizz ik jiette. 
As it giet mei aiders rle. 
Mai 6arB tiget 'et to 'n pleach, 
As ik 6an myn geafeunt seach." 

TYamhrtrm of the same from Bo&wmtitLB Anffto-Baxon J)ictitnua% 
pi IxBoL 

"Sweetk ye^ sweet is orer (beyortd) measure, 
Tlie marrying for the yotmg lede (people); 
Most sweet is it, I say yet (onee more), 
When (at) it goes with the rede (couiud) of the elders. 
But otherwise it tends to a plagne, 
As I saw on (hy the example of) my village fellow." 

" Of the early eonstitation of states of fast Friesland, we have 
a remarkable illinltration in the old Frisian Laws. These are in the 
native Frisiaa tongue, and, except that they represent repablioaa 
niher than monarchical institntionk are mmilar in form, in ^iri^ to 
the Saxon. 

*'The great blow against the sovereignty of Rome, and the one 
which probably prevented Grermany frt>m becomai^ a Roman provine^ 
was struck by the Cherosean Arminins against Qointilios Varos^ in Ihe 
reign of Augastaa The date of the organized insarrection of Armiaiai 
was A.i>. 9; the plaee, the neighbourhood of Herford, or Engem, in 
Westi^ialia. Drawn into an inpraetieable part of the country, the 
troops of Varus were suddenly attacked and cut to pi e e co consisting of 
more than three legions *' Never was victory more decisive, never was 
the liberation of an (^pressed people more instantaneous and complete. 
Throughout Germany the Roman garrisons were aaaailed and cut off; 
and, within a few weeks after Yams had fidlen, ^<d Gkfrman wfA was 
freed from the foot of an invader. 

.'*Had Arminius been supine or unsuccessful, our Oomanio an cestars 
would have been enslaved or exterminated in tikcir original seats along 
the Eyder and the Elbe. This island would never have borne the name of 



NOTES. 8©7 

England, and we, this great English nation, whos6 race and language are 
ncrw overrunning the earth, from one end of it to the other, would have 
been utterly cut off from existence." ♦ 

*• Heliandis the 'gerund from heliaiu^mheaif and means the HeaJter or 
SavwuT. It is the name of an old Saxon poem, in alHteratiye metre, of 
the tenth or eleventh century, in the dialect supposed to have belonged 
to the parts about Essen, Cleves, and Munster in Westphalia. It is a 
sort of Gospel Harmony, or Life of Christy taken from the GospeU It 
has been edited by Schmeller. 

** Hildubrand and Hathubrant, father and son, are two l^endary 
heroes belonging to that cycle of German fiction of which Theodoric of 
Verona is the centre. A fragment containing an account of their hostile 
meeting, being mutually unknown, in alliterative metre, represents^ the 
fictional poetry of the old Saxons in the same way (though not to the 
same extent) that the Heliand represents their sacred poetry. The 
" Hildubrand and Hathubrant " have been edited by Grimm. 

*" In a language which for a long time was considered to be the 
Dutch of Holland in its oldest known form, there is an imperfect transla- 
tion of the Psalms ; referred by the best writers on the subject to the 
reign of Charlemagne, and thence called the Carolinian Psalms. The 
best text of this is to be found in a Dutch periodical, the TaoLkwndig 
Magazijn. 

** Bemmdf is by far the most conriderable poem, not only in Anglo- 
Saxon, but in any old Gothic tongue. It has been admirably edited and 
translated by Mr. Kemble. The subject is the account of Beowulf an 
Angle hero — Angle but not English, as the scene of the poem is on the 
Continent In its present fot^m it shows ti'aces of the revision of some 
Christian writer : the basis^ however, of its subject, and the manners it 
describes, are essentially Pagan. The most remarkable feature in the 
poem is. the fiict that no allusion is made to England— -so that^ Anglo- 
Saxon as the work is — ^it belongs to the Anglo-Saxons of Germany before 
they became English. 

** A Goq)el Harmony translated from the one of Tatian, exists in a 
dialect too little purely High German, to pass absolutely as such, yet less 
Low German than the Butch of Holland. This belongs to the Middle 
Rhine, and is called Frank, 

^ The Alemannic is the German of the Upper Rhine ; the dialect 
out of which the Bavarian and Swiss grew. Its chief specimens occur 
in — 

* "The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World," by Professor 
Creasy. 



NOTES. 

a. Tke Woun of Kwo^ « 

b, Tke PtabM bj a monk named Notktr. 
e, A life of Anno of Cologne. 

d. The Song of Solomon, bj WiUeram. 

e. MutrpUli, an alliteratiye poem. 

/. Kriti^ a life of Christy by Otford, and others leas important 

Moat of theee (along with TatianX are to be found in Schilter*B 



COUESE OF MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 
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I. PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. Price 21 cts. 

A want, with young papilt, of rapidity and accuracy in perfonning oferatiam npm wnNa 
valMrs ; an imperfect knowledge of Numeration : Inadequate conceniians of the naum i4K 
iigiokms of Fractiona, and a lack of fiimiliarity with the principlea or Decimals, hafa late m 
ttM author to prepare the Prima ar Akithmbtic 

The first part is devoted to Mbmtal ExBRexaw and the second to EserdMa omtkeSk'^ 
mmd Blackboard. 

WhUe the minds of young pupils are disciplined by mental exercises (if not woarisoDa • 
piolonged), they fail, in general, m trusting to "• head-work " for their calculatioopj uid m f» 
•nrting to written operations to solve their difikulties, are often slow and inaccurate tTom a w mi> 
of earnr familiarity wiih such processes : these considerations have uiduced the Author to deviti. 
part of his book vo primary written eserciaea. 

It has been received with more popularity than any Arithmetic heretofore issued. 

n. ELEMENTART ARTrHMETIC. Price 42 cte. 

Baa recently been carefully revised and enlarged. It will be found concise, yet lucid, ft leadt* 
ttM radical relations of numbers, and presents fundamental principles in analysis and azampiei 
It leaves nothing obscure, yet it does not embarrass by raultipbed processes, noreiJeebfe m 
minute details. 

In this work atf ^ <Ae example* or proUenu are strictly praetieal, made upas they are i . m 
neat measure of important statistics and valuable fans in history and (rluioeophy, which tn 
ikuB uncoiMciously learned in acquiring a knowledge of the Arithmetic 

Fractions are placed immediately after Division ; FetlenI Money is treated as and with f »» 
cfan#l Fractions; Proportion is placed before Fellowship, Alligation, and such rules as requ r* 
its application m tiieir solution. Every rule is marked with verily and simplicity. The *«> 
swen to all of the examples are given. 

The work will be found *to be an miprovement on most, if not all, jprevtoos elemeiiCs 
Arithmetics in the treatment of Fiactions, Denominate Numbers, Rule of Three, Inleresi, f pia 
ticn of Payments, Extraction of Roots, and many other subjects. 

Wherever this work is prssented, the publishen have heanl but one opinioa in lagud to » 
merits, and that most favorable. 

m. HIGHER ARITHMETIC. Price 84 cts. 

The present edition iias been revissd, many subjects rewritten, and much new matter adtb i . 
and cootams an Amiroix of about GO pages, in which the philosophy of ilw nnore diSkfttir 
openi ions and mterestmg properties of niimben are fully discussed. The work is what its nain« 

Curpoits, a Higher A^^^brfetic, and will be found to contain many entirely new principles wtaict- 
ave never before ap:«eared in any Arithmetic. It has received the strongest recom neodstiriv 
ftom hrndreds of tlw best teaehen the country affords. 

IV. ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. Price 84 cto. 
This work is an faitroduetlin to the Author's ** Treatise on Algebra,'* and is dfliignad mm 
etaUy for the use of Common Sshools, and miversally pronounced ^ admiiably adaiMd w m 



v. TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. Price SI 60. 

nds work contains the higher parta of Algebra usually taught hi CoIMmb ; a new aallMtf 
of ciMc and higher equation* as v^il as the TBioaBii ov Stvril by which wa may at anot 
AedsTbine the aumbet of real roots of any Algebraic Equation, with much moia ease tliaa bf 
pnThnisly discovered metlwd. 

In the present revised editijn, one entire chapter on the subject of CorrunnD FaAOiiMM 
hM been added. 

VL ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, with Practical Appucations. 91 

The anthorjias added throughout the entire Work, Pa actio al ArvuoAtioHa, which, in the 

of this work, says: <\We hav« iidoplad 



Miunatitm of Teachers, is an important consideration. 
An eminent Professor of Mathematics, in speaking 
ii:, because it follows more closely the best model of pore geometricad leasoning, which ^««r has 
seen, and perhaps ever will be exhibited; and because the AuUior ban eoN^CMSca soibe of tha 
imaprtant principles of the great master of Geometrichuis, and mora aspaeiauf haa shown thiC 
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MODERN GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

BY WILHELM PUTZi 

ui B 

TRANSLATED TROU TBI GERMAN. REVISED AND CORRECTFD. 

One volume, 12mo. $1. 



Amtkir ^ MmmaU ^ **AmUni Omraph^ mdffutay,** ^Meditwal Oeograpk^ 



* Pt^ate.'^ThB preaent TolunM completM the aaries of ProfesBor POts'a Handbooks oi 
daot, Madi«ral, and Madam Oaography and History. Its adapta'ion to thA wants of tlu 
Kudani will be found to be no leas complete than was to be expected from the fcrmer PArta, 
which have been highlr approred br the public, and have been translated into several l3a> 
(uafes besides ibe Cnffiish. The diflfcuiiy of compressing wiihln the limits of a single volume 
Uie vast amount of historical material furnished by the progress of 'modem states and natiom 
Id power, wealth, srience, and literature, will be evident to all on reflection ; and they wiiC 
find occasion to admire the i»kill and perspicacity of the Author of this Handbook, not only in 
Ike arrang ement, but alsn in the facta and naiemenie which he haa adopted. 

** to the American edition several iniprovemenia have been mode ; the sections relating to 
America and the United States hav? been almost entirely re-written, and materially enian^td 
and imnroved, as seemed on every account necessary and proper in a work intended for general 
oaa in this country ; on several occasions it has been thought advisable to make certain verba! 
eometltins and emendations : the facts and dales have been verified, and a number of expiaa* 
•lory notes have been iniroduced. It is hoped that the improvements alluded to will be found 
•0 add 10 Uie value of the present BfanuaL** 



FIRST LESSONS IN COMPOSITION, 

Ol Wnca THE PRINCIPLES OF THE ART ARE DRYBLOPED IN CONNECTION WITO 
THE PRINCIPLES OP GRAMMAS; 

Cmbracini^ ftiU Directions on the subject of Punctuation : with copioiu 
Exercises. 

BY. 0. P. QUACKENB08, A.M. 

SUetar ^ the Henry Street Grammar Sekoot^ N. Y. 
One volume, 12mo. 45 cts. 

BXTRA.OT FROM PRBFACB. 

* A county superintendent of common schools, speakine of the important branch of com 
peaaon, osea the following language : *Fora long[ time 1 have noticed with regret the almost 
tntire neglect of ihe art of original composition m our common whooln, and the want of a 
profier text Nook upon ihis essential branch of education. Hundreds graduate from ourcommoo 
schools with no well-defined ideas of the construction of our language* The wriiei mignt 
have gone further, and aaid that multitudes graduate, not only fmra common schools, bot 
from soma of our best, private institutions, utterly destitute of all practical acquaintance with 
the subject; that to many such the composition of a single letter is an irksome, to some aa 
•Imoet impossible task. Yet the reflecting mind must admit that it is only this practical appli- 
cation of grammar that renders that art useful— that parsing Is secondary to compoeing, aad 
the analysis of our language almoei unimportant when compared with its synthesis. 

»'Onf great re&son of the neglect noticed above, has. no doubt, been the want of asoitabla 
laxt-booL on »he sub|ect. During the years of the Author's experience as a teacher, he ha 
«aralned, and practically tested the various works on composition with which he has met. 
Qmb result has been a conviction that, while there are several publications well calculated to 
advance pupils at the age of fifleen or sixteen, there is not one suited to the comprehensiaQ 
2i?^. . T*""* ^^^%J^^^ twelve ; at which time it is his decided opinion that this branch 
th^uSh « work ^5;«-5^'?***'5'I2i ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ *^" ^^^^^ «»**»««• to »n»'f« «»»« scholar iabot 
■S2S or w iufJ!^Sf'?i.**^ AifticnM for him. to eive him exercise* not founded on any regulat 
2ri?inS^jiS?r altogeth«r-«n3 the dlsadvanuigea of eitter of these eo^rsea 

uthCTteSifin SriJh * who's; 'h^k!?.''" ^u ^^^^^"^ "°t «»'y of 'he Author, but of i£ny 

-Teredto A?pubiic. it^^^^ *«* to the production o/tne work now 

e t*?U,ner; 6y saSV arJ^^SLm -.^/JS;^*" m composition, and is Intended to inkiaia 

cte,*. Wt S ' y ■■^ ■«» pleasant steps, into that ail imporuin^ but hitherto genamlly nag 
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ANCIENT GEOGRAPHF AND HISTORY. 

BY W1LHCLM PUTZy 

PRINCIPAL TirrOR IN THE GYMNASIUM OF PUREN 

Tnuttlated from the Gennan. 
BBITED BY TliE REV. THOMAS K. ARNOLD, 1 %., 

AUTHOR OP A SBUBB OF *' GREEK AND LATIN TEXT-BOOKB. " 

One Yolume, l2ino. #1. 

** At no perioc* nas History presmted such strong claims upon the attention of the learned, ■• 
tt the present day ; and to no people were its lessons of such value as to those of the United 
toites. With no |>ast of our own to revert to. ihe great masses of our better educated are tempted 
^ overlook a science, which comprehends all others in its grasp. To prepare a text-bo>k, which 
•hall present a full, clear, and accurate view of the ancient world, its geography, its poliiical, 
civil, social, religious state, must be the result only of vast industry and learnins;. Our examl* 
nation of the present volume leads us to believe, that as a text-book on Ancient History, for Col- 
l«i;efl and Academies, it is the best compend yet published. It bears marks in its metho((ical 
arrangement, and condensation of matenals, of the luntirini; patience of German scholarship ; ami 
in Its progress through the English and American press, has been adapced for acceptable use in 
our best institutions. A noticeable feature of the book, is its pretty con>plete Fist of * sources of 
Information' upon the nations which it describes. This will be an invaluable aid to the student 
in his future course of reading." 

" Wilhebn Putz^ the author of this 'Manual of Ancient Qeosraphv and History,' is Principa' 
Tutor ( Oberieher) in the Gymnasium of Duren, Germany. His book exhibits the advantages o 
the German method of treating History, in its arrarigement, its classification, and it j rigid analy- 
sis. The Manual is what it purports to be, 'a clear and definite outline of the history of the 
ptmcipal nations of antiquity,' into which is incorporated a conctee ge<»raphy of each country. 
The work is a text-»»k ; to be atudiedy and not merelv read It is to form the groundwork ol 
subsequent historical inve8tigation,^-the materials of which are pointed out, at the proper places, 
in tlie Muiual, in careful references to the works which treat or the Rubject directly under con- 
>iderati'>n. The list of references (especially as regards earlier works) is quite complete,— thus 
Bii}|iilying that desideratum in Ancient History ana Geography, which has been supplied so fully 
by l>.'. J. C. L Gieseler in Ecclesiastical History. 

"The nations whose history is considered in the Manual, are: in Aaia^ the Israelites, th» In- 
dians, the Babylonians, the Assyriaos, the Modes, the Persians, the Phoenicians, the States of Asia 
Mioor; in Africa^ the Ethiopians, the Egyptians, the Carthaginians; in Europe^ the Greeks, tha 
Macedonians, the Kingdoms which arose out of the Macedonian Monarchy, the Romans. Th« 
ord >r in which the history of each is treated, is admirable. To the whole are appended a ' Chrr» 
oaloglcal Table,* and a well-prepared series of 'QuestioriS.' The pronunciation of prope* 
names is indicated,— an excellent feature. The accents are given with remarkable correctness. 
Ills typographical execution of the American edition is most excellent."— iSr. W.Baptiat Chronicle 

" Like every thing which proceeds from the editorship of that eminent Instructor, T. K. Arnold^ 
this Manual appears to be well suited to the desien with which it was prepared, and will, un- 
«loufatedly, secure for itself a place among the text-books of schools and academies thoughout the 
v>aniry. It presents an outlme of the history of the ancient nations, from the earliest ases to tht 
Tal! of the Western Empire in the sixth century, the events being arranged in the orider of an 
vxurate chronology, sbd explained by accompanying treatises on the geography of tiie seven) 
-ouwries in which they transpired. The chief feature of this work, and this is a very importaot 
>'ne, 13, that it s«ts forth ancient history and ancient geography in their connection wttk each 
^'•hjr. 

" ft was originally prepared by Wilhelm Pt)tx,an eminent German scholar, and transiateii unJ 
edited in England by Rev. T. K. Arnold, and is now reviset". and introduced ta the Americas 

aublic in a well written preface, by Mi George W. Greene Teacher of Modern I.anp[uue»».-« 11 
irown University "—Pr(n>. Journal. 
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MEDLEVAI GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 

BY 

WILHELM PUTZ, 

nmCIPAL TUTOR IN THE GTMNASIDM OF DITRBN. 

Tnnaiated ttom the Gennsn by 

REV. R. B. PAUL, M. A., 

1 ▼otume, 12nM. TScti. 

BEADS OP C0NTENT8. 

L Oennaoy before the IfigntiOBiL 
n. The HigratioiM. 

THF MIDDLE A6B8. 

fiMrr PiiuoD.-^(om Oie DiHolation of the Western Empira to the Acceanou of Hm tf irleT^ 
giuM uid Abbuidee. 

■riooMD l*nuoD.— From the Aceearioii of the CarloTingiani and Abbesidee to tlie firat Cii— il 

TaiKP PBBioD.~A«e of the Cmetdee. 

FMrBTH FKRiOD.—From the T^rmiiuiUon of the Crusadee to the Discovery of America. 

** Tlie chaneterifltics of this volume are : precisioiif condeneatioD, and luminous arracgemeiit 
It is precisely what it pretends to be— « manual, a sure and oonseientious guide for the studeoi 
through the crooks and tangles of MediBval history. * * * * All the f rent principles of th^ 
exrenaj ' e Peiiod are carefiiilly laid down, and the most important (acts skilfully grouijed aiound 
them. There is no period of History for which it is more difficult to prepare a work like thiti. 
and none for which ft is so much needed. The leading facts are well established, but they an 
scattered over an immense space: the principles are ascertained, but their deTelopmeot wss 
■low, unequal, and intemipied. Ttiere is a general breaking up of a great body, and a parcelling 
•f it out among small tribes, concerning whom we have only a few general data, and art left tr. 
analogy and conjecture for the details. Then come successive attempts at orsanization, each 
more or less independ**«t, and all very imperfecu At last, modern Europe begins slowly to 
emerge from the chaos, but still under forms which the. most diligmt historian cannot slwayt 
aomprehend. Tb reduca such materials to a clear and definite form is a task of no small diS- 
culty, and in which partial success deserves great praise. It is not too much to say that '\ hss 
never been so well done within a compass so easily mastered, as in the little voltmie wh.wh » 
now offered to the public."— £7jrfrac</nM» Ameriean Pr^aee. 

"This translation of a foreign school-book embraces a succinct and well ar anced body of 
fltcts concerning European and Asiatic history and geography during the middle ages. It b 
ftimished with printed questions, and it seems to b^ well adapted to its purpose, in all raspecti 
The medlaval period is one of the most mteresting in the annals of the world, and a knowledge 
of its great men, and of its progress in arts, arms, government and religion, is particularly id> 
portan', since this period is the basis of our own social polity."— OomMsretat Advertiaer. 

** This is an immense amount of research condensed into a moderaieiy sized volume, iti a ws) 
which no oue has patience to do but a German scholar. The beauty of the work is its luminm.; 
vrangsinenu It is a guide to the student amidst the intricacy of Media val History, the mw 
Offlcult period of the world to understand, when the Roman Empire was breakine up and xmx 
eelling out into smaller kiivrdoms, and every thing was in a tranrition state. It was a peno.) > 
enaoe from vchich modem Europe was at length to arise. 

•i-S* ■"***^ ***■ ^^^^ ^^^ ?P *« principal poUucal and social influences whicl wer. 
lSlS*2?«tM:f*^',^'T^-??.*' ^^^^ ^"*"» ">« i*™« previous to the migrations of a« 



A MANUAL 

or . 
GRECIAN AND ROMAN ANTiaUIllES- 

BY DR. £. F. BOJESEN, 

^colfeaaor of the Greek Langiiag;e ftnd Literature in the UniTeraity of 8ota 

Translated from the German, 

BDITBD, WITH NOTES AND A COMPLETE SERIES OF aUESTIONS, lY TBft 

REV. THOMAS K. ARNOLD^ M. A. 
REVIgED WITH ADDITIONS AND CORRECnON& 

One neat Yolnine, 12mo. Price $1. 

The present Manual oX Greek and Roman Antiquities is far superior to any t>iDg on Om 
^dooe topics as yet offered to the American public A principal Reriew of Germany aays :— 

Small a» he compass of it is, we mav confidently aihrm that it is a great improvement on ai 
preceding wor^s of the kind. We no longer meet with the wretched old method, in which suV 
)ect8 essentially distinct are herded tooether. and connected subiects disconnected, but hava i 
simple, Bystematr<- arrangement, by whicn the reaaer easily receives a ciear repre8enta*i<wt «t 
Roman life. We ^ longer stumble against countless errors in detail, which though long age 
assailed and cxtirp^ied b}[ Niebuhr and others, have found their last place of refuge in nur Ru> 
mials. The recent inrestigations of philologists and jurists have been extensively, but careful!) 
and cireumroectly used. The conciseness and precision which the author has every whan 
prescribed to nimself, prevents the superficial observer from perceiving the essential superiority 
of the book to its predecessors, but wroover subjects it to a careful examination will discovei 
this on every page." 

The Editor ms :—^\ fully believe that the pupil will receive from these little works a 
correct and toleraUy complete picture of Grecian and Roman life ; what I may call the poli- 
TtoAL portions— the account of the national constitutions and their effects— appear to me to be 
of great value; and the very moderate extent of each volume admits of its being thoroughly 
mastered— of itr being oot itp and rbtaimbo." 

*< A work long needed in our schools and colleges. The manuals ofRennet, Adam, Potter, 
and Robmson, with ..'b more recent and valuable translation of Eschenbur^, were entirely too 
folaminous. fiereis ne 'her too much, nor too little. The arrangement is admirable— every 
Bntiject is treated of in its proper place. We have the general Geography, a succinct histories 
▼few ofthe genera] subject; the chirography, history, laws, manners, customs, and religion ot 
mtk State, as well t ^ the points of union for all, beautifully arranged. We regard the work as 
Ike very best a4}un(' to classical study for youth that we have seen, and sincerely hope thai 
iMchsrs may be bii ^ht to regard it in the same light. The whole is copiously digested inis 

pfNepriate questions."—^. Lit. Gazette, 

From Profeawr Lincoln^ of Broten Univeraity. 
** I fonml on my table after a diort absence from home, your edition of Bojeoen's Greek an 
■aman Antj^iiities. Pray accept my acknowledgments tor it. I am agreeably surprised ts 
iLad on ezamning it, that withm so very narrow a compass for so comprehensive a sulject, the 
feMk contai is so much valuable matter; and, indeed, so far as I see^ omits noticing no topics aa> 
notial. It will be a very useful book in Schools and Colleges, and it is far superior to any tbiof 
flyitl know of the same kind. Besides being cheap and accessible to all students, it baa tlw 
fNat msrit of discussing its topics in a consecutive and connected manner." 

Estract of a letter from Prqfmoor Tyter^ of Amheret Oettege. 

'*I have never found time till lately to look over Bojeson's Antiquities, of which you were 

liod enough to send me a copy. I think it an excellent book ; learned, accurate, concise, aw* 

^emiicuous; well adapted (or use in *he Academy or the Colleiie, and com prehtMv ling m 

M. mer*^ '^m v val'i?b!e "o the »nl>ieci than many evtpn<1(;tl trefi'i.«»p.R " 



•«mh rompa^«. 



illfiil. 
fHE SHAESPEARIAN READER; 

A ooLLBcnoir ir thb most apfbotid tlatb of 

8HAKSPEARE. 

OuMBtf R«viied, wita Introdnctory and ExpUnatory Notes, mad a MemolT 

•Tths Author. Prepared expressly for the use of Classes. 

and the Family Reading Circle. 

BY JOHN W. 8. H0W8, 

Pr^fhMtor ^ Bloeutiom A» Columbia CoO^gt. 

^The Man, whom Natur^a self hath mads 

To mock hsnslf, and Teutii tc imitate.— j^peiissr. 

One Volume, I2m0| (I 26. 

At a mki whsB the fame of Shakspeare is ** stridhig the worid like a co.ofsiia,-' and c«fl 
Unsofhis WMks are irultiDlied with a profusion that testifies the desire awakened In all elann 
at souetjp to read and study his imiierishable componiiions,— there needs, perhapa. bat lictic 
•pokigar for iha following seleetjon or his works, prepared ezpresslj to render them uiexeep 
OAiabw for the oas of Schools, and acceptable for Family reatiing. Apart from the faet, that 
Bhakspeare is the " well-spring " from which may be traced the ori^n of the purest poetry in 
ow languase,— a long ooume of profefisional experience tias satisfled me that a necessuy exirtt 
for the addition of a wrk like the present, to our stock of Educational Literature. His writioga 
are paeniiarly adapted for tlie purposes or Elocutionary axercise, when the system of histniction 

aRtted by the Teacher is based upon the true principle of the art, via. —a careful aiudysis of 
I strnctura and meaning of language, rather than a servile adherence to the arbitrary and me- 
rhsMTil rales of Elocution. 

To wiprass uptin the mind of the pupil that words are the exposition of thought, snd that In 
iswIiBg. or speak uig, every shade of thouxhi and feeling hhs its ^ipmpriaie shade of modulated 
ttNia, ought to be the especial aim of every Teacher; and an author like Sliakspeare, whose 
evm hne embodies a volume of meaning, should surely form one of our Blocutionafy Taxi 
Bombs. * * * 8iill. in prapsnnc a selection of hi«i works for the express nurpoas eonieia* 
plated to my desiim. I have ntrt he!*ftated to exercise a severe revitnon of his languaga, beyond 
ihai adopted in any similar andenaking—>* Bowdler's Family Shakspeare" not even excspiM; > 
ud sunply, liecaase I pra^ically know the ininossibtlity of imroducing Slmkspeam a»a Om^ 
Book, or as a satisfactory lUading Book for Families without this precaaiionary leviai ^- . 
BtP-mtfnm tha Prtfaet. 



mSTORT AND GEOGRAPHY 

OF 

THE MIDDLE AGES 

(CHIEFLT FROM THB PRE'i^H.) 

BY Q.W. GREENE, 

Mntiruetor tn Broum Univeraity, 

Part I : History. One Yolnme, 12mo. $1. 

Extract from Prtfact, 

•This volume, as the title indicates, is chiefly uken from a popular French work, whiek 
«s rapidly passed through several ediiions, and received the sanction of the Univoraity. II 
wdl l« fouml to contain a clftar and satisfactory exr»08itlon of the Revolution of the Middle Acea. 
with such general views of literature, society, and mannora, as are reiuiiwl to explain the paa- 



S?e wh,?h Tm »^ modem hisiory. At the head of each chanwr there is an aAalyticaJ <«» 
K^f iv«,ii?^L^ be found of great ass stance in examination or in review InstcarTof ' ' 

Hw oi sovereigns, I have nrr'^ -* '" - • - - - 

"nfimtely mors satisfactory.'* 



E'Jf IivlfiljrJ- ^>»"<* of great assistance in examination or in review Insteadof a sincia 
^L^ mS?Silf5;.!f4'n''^™^ ff*^*"* f^^l 8«»eal««ic«l tables, which are much cioaier TS 



PROP. MANDEVILLFS READING BOOKa 

I. PRIMARY, OR FIRST READER. Price 10 cents. 

IL SEfX>ND READER. Price 16 cents. 

These two Readers are formed substantially on the same plan ; and the second is a eontinua- 
Uon of the first. The design of both is to combine a knowledge of the meaning and pronuncia 
Uoa of words, wiih a knowledge of their grammatical functions. The parts of speech are in 
troduced successively, beginning with the articles ; these are followed by the demonstrative pro 
iiouns ; and these aeam by others, class afler class, until all that are requisite to form a sentence 
ha V e been separately cwiSidered : when the common reading leiroi» begtn. 

The Second Reader reviews the ground passed over in the Primary, but auu? largely to th% 
amount of information. The child is here also taueht to read writing as well aa printed ur^i^tAf • 
and in the reading lessons, attention is constantly directed to the different ways in which senten- 
ces are formed and connected, and of the puuliar manner in which each of them is delivered. 
All who have examined these books, have pronounced them a decided and important advance on 
•very other of the same class in use. 

HL THIRD READER. Price 25 cents. 

IV. FOURTH READER. Price 38 cents. 

In the first two Readers, the main object is to make the pupil acquainted with the meaning 
tat6 functions of words, and to impart facility in pronouncing them in sentential connection ; the 
tending design of these, is to form a natural, flexible, and varied delivery. Accordingly, the 
Tturd Reader opens with a series of exercises on articulation and modulation, containing numer- 
one examples for practice on the elementary sounds (including errors to be corrected) and on the 
vUfferent movements of the voice, produced by sentential structure, by emphasis, and by the pas- 



The habits formed by these exercises, which should be thoroughly, as they can' be easily 
Oiamered, under intelligent instruction, find scope for improvement and confirmation in the read- 
mg lessons which follow, in the same book and that which succeeds. 

These lessons have been selected with special reference to the following peculiarities ; 1st. 
Colloquial character; 2d, Varietv of sentential structure: 3d, Variety of subject matter; 4ih, 
Adaptation to the progressive development of the pupil's mind ; and as far as possible, Gtli, 
Teouency to excite moral and religious emotions, ureat pains have been taken to make the 
bouks in these respects, which are, in fact, charaeteristic of the whole series, superior to aav 
OCtMrs in use ; with what success a brief comparison will readily show. 

V. THE FIFTH READER; OR, COURSE OF READING. Pric<e 76 cents. 

VL THE ELEMENTS OF READING AND ORATORY. Price $1. 

Tliese books are designed to cultivate the literary taste, as well as the understanding and rr • 
oil powers, of the pupil. 

THB C0I7RBB ov RuADiiro compriscs three parts ; the /£r«f par; containing a more elaborate 
description of. elementary sounds and the parts of speech grammatically considered than was 
dtemed necessary in the })receding works ; here indispensable : part second^ a complete classifi- 
eaiion and descnption of every sentence to be found m the English, or any other language ; ex- 
amplee of which in every degree of expansion, from a few wor^ to the half of an octavo page 
te length are adduced, and arranged to be read ; and as each species has its peculiar delivery aa 
well as structure, both are learned at the same time ; part tnird, paragraphs ; or sentences is 
tikeir connection unfolding general thoughts, as in the common reading books. It may be ob 
fMTved that the selections of sentences in part second, and of paragraphs in part third, comprise 



J of the finest gems in the language : distinguished alike for beauty of thought and facility 

ai diction. If not found in a school book, they might be appropriately called ** elegant extracts." 

Tbb Ei:.bmbnts of Rbadino and Oratory closes the series with an exhibition of the 
Whole theory and art of Elocution exclusive of gesture. It contains, beside? the classification of 
•entences already referred to, but here presented with fuller statement and illustration, the laws 
of punctuation and delivery deduced from it - the whole followed by carefully selected pieces 
for sentential analysis and vocal pracace. 

Thb Rbsult.— The student who acquaints himself thoroughly with the contents of this book, 
will, as numerous experiments have proved ; 1st, Acquire complete knowledge of the structure 
of the language ; 2d, ^e able to designate any sentence of any book by name at a glance ; 3d, Be 
able to declare with equal rapidity its proper punctuation : 4th, Be able to declare, and withauf- 
flcMnt practice to give us proper delivery. Such are a few or the general characteristics of t he series 
Of school books which the publishers now offer to the friends and patrons of a sound common 
adiool and academic education. For more particular information, reference is respectfully made 
to the ** Hints," which may be found at the beginning of each volume. 

N. B The punctuation in all these books conforms, in the main, to the sense and proper da- 
jvery of every sentence, and is a guide to both. When a departure from the proper punctua 
titM. occurs, the proper delivery is indicated. As reading books are usually punctuated, it is a 
in> ter of surprise tnat children shoula learn to read at aU. 

/ The above series of Reading Booksarealreadyvenr extensively introduced and commended 
0% i^ moat experienced Teachers in the country. " Prof Mandeville^s system is emmenil* 
f t^^i , scientific and practical, and desUned wherever it is introduced to supersede at once r 
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ENGLISH SYNONYMES. 

CLASSIFIED AND EXPLAINED, 



PRACTICAL EXERCISES. 

Designed for schools and private tuitiok 

BY Q. F. QRAHAM, 

Author of * B&glkh, or the Art of Compomtion,' dee. 
WITH AM INTRODUCTION AND ILLUSTRATIVE AUTBORITifi^ 

BY HENRY REED, LL. D., 

VmC of Bngliah Litoratiire in the Unireiritj of FMiB. 

One neat YoL 12ino. $1. 

CONTENTS.~-Section I. Generic and Specific Synonymes. TL ActlT« 
and Passiye. Synonymea. III. Synonymes of Intensity. IV. Positiya 
and Negatiye Synonymes. V. Miscellaneous Synonymes. Index to 
Qynonymes. General Index. 

Egtraetfnm American Introduction. 

**Thie treatiee is republiehed and edited with the hope that it will be found oeeful as a ten 
booK in the study of our own language. As a subject of instruction^ the study of the ^ngUah 
tongue does not receive that amount of systematic attention which is due to it, whethsr ii be 
eombiaed or no with the study of tlie Greek and Latin. In the usual courses of education, it has 
no larger scope than the study of some ihetorical principles and pracuce, and of grammatical 
rules, which, for the most part, are not adequate to the composite character and varied idiom of 
English speech. This is far from being enough to give the needful knowledge of what is the 
livmg language, both of our English literature and of the multiform intercourse— oral aikl writ- 
ten—of our daily lives. The language deserves better care and more sedulous culture \ it needs 
much more to preserve its puritv, and to Kuide the progress of its life. The youns, inMead of 
taavinf only such familiarity wim their native speech as practice without methcd or theory elves, 
should be so taught and trained as to acquire a nabit of using words— whether with the voice or 
llie pen— fitlv and truly, intelligently and conscientiously." 

** For such training, this book, it is believed, will prove serviceable. The * Practical Eser- 
eiaety^ a'tached to the explanations of. the words, are conveniently prepared for the routine of 
instruction. The value of a course of this kind, regularly and carefully completed, will be mora 
tiban the amount of information gained respecting the woi'ds that are explained. It will tend to 
prbduce a thoughtful and accurate use of languafre, and thus may be acquired, almost uncoo* 
■ciously, that which is not (mly a critical but a moral habit of mind— the habit of giving uttsp* 
ante to truth in simple, clear and precise terms— of telling one's thoughts and feelings in woidi 
that exrress nothing more and nothing less. It is thus that we may learn how to escape tin 
evils of vagueness, obscurity and perplexity— the qianifold mischiefs of words used thougbU 
kasly and at random, or words used in ignorance and confusion. 

"In preparing this edition, it seemed to me that the value and literary interest of the book 
night be increased by the introduction of a series of illustrative authorities. It is in the addi> 
SI*? 2fi??~ *uthontie8, containea within brackets under each title, and also of a general index 
lSf!S5J*** wferonce, that thte edmon difTers from the original edition, which in other respecM 
eL!St57.^PJ?^*.w'J*?^* confined ray choice of authorities to poetical quotations, chieflybe- 
S5?b^; m£?Sm Si?5?K! S ^"rK^ *" ^^ ^'^^t^ P""^y and perfection. TVe Selecti^ 
•^\Si ^fJ^.w !A'^® English poet«-each a great authority, and each belonging to 
im^\iSr%^^J?i^\:!^^^ historical illustration of the language is given « 
•rtiSSTraS'the iL'^of^hi^n?^^^^ A. D. 1564, died 1616) may be coLideied 

•ho** frwS lli^Xm 1& dted 6% thf i**^ the 16th and beginning of the'lTth centufv; 
^roraBwonn (Oorn 1770) the contetnp«»rary use m tlie 19rii noatVTj 
1 4 



A DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

UmVASXtMQ THB FROIHTNCIATION, BTYMOLOOY, AND EXPLANATION OF ALL W0KD8 . 
TH0RI2XD BY SJJUIE3IT WRITBR8 ; 

Ta wlikh an addad, a Vocabulary ot' the Roots of English Words, and an Accented 
List of Greekf Latin, and Scripture Proper Names 

BY ALEXANDER REID, A. M., 

Rector of the Circus School^ Edinburgh.' 
WSUi o f^rittcal Preface, bv Hbnry Rbbd, Professor of Enslish Literature in the Unireni!; o 
** flvanw, and an Appendix, showing the Pronunciation of nearly r ^^ ' 
xht JKhtt important Geographical Names. One volttme, 12ido. 



Pennsylvanw, and an Appendix, showing the Pronimciatiwi of nearly 3000 of 
" Bt»t important Geographical Names. One volume, '" 
of nearly 600 pages, bound in Leailier. Price $1 
Among tne wants of our time was a good dictionary of our own language, especiatiy adaptad 
for academips and schools. The books which have long been in use were of little value to the 
junior students, being too concise in the definitions, and immethodical in the arrange nent 
Raid's Engli^ Dictionary was compiled expressly to develop the precise analogic^ ano iririotts 
properties of the authorized words m general use^'ty ti^e standard authors a^d orau<rs who um 
our vernacular tongue. 

Exclusive of the large number of proper names which are appended, this Dictionary utcludes 
four especial improvements— and when their essential value to the student is conif^idered, the 
sterling character of the work as a hand-book of our language will be instantly perceived. 

The primitive word is distinguished by a larger type ; and when there are any derivativea 
from it, they follow in alphabetic>al order, and the part of speech is appended, thus furnishing a 
complete classification of ail the connected analogous words of the same species. 

With this facility to comprehend accurately the determinate meaning wf the Gngiish word, is 
conjoined a rich illustration for the linguist. The derivation of all the p. 'mitive words is dis- 
tinctlv given, and the phrases of the languages whence they are deduced, wii ether composite nx 
•impfe ; so that the student of foreign languages, both ancient and modern, by a reference to 
any word, can ascertain the source whence it has been adopted into our own form of speech. 
This is a great acquisitioQ to the person who is anxious to use words in their utmost clearness 
of maaniog. 

To these advantages is subjoined a Vocabulary of the Roots of English Words, which is of 
peculiar value to the collegian. The fifty pages which it includes, furnish the linguist with • 
wide-spread field of research, equally amusing and instructive. There is also added an Ac 
oented List, to the number of fiAeen thousand, of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper Names. 

RECOMMEN DATIONS 
RsiD'a Dictionary of the English Language is an admirable book for the use of schoola 
Its plans combine a greater number of desirable conditions for such a work, than any with 
which I am acquainted: and it seems to me to be executed in general with great judgment, 
fidelity, and accuracy. 

C. S. HENRY, 

ProfenoT of PhxloBophy^ History^ and BeUea Lettre* 
in the University of the City of New- York. 

AbvVb Dictionary of the English Language is compiled upon sound principles, and with 
Icdgment aiMl accuracy. It has the merit, too, of combining much more than is usually looked 
fcvin Dictionaries of small size, and will, I believe, be found excellent asa convenient manu«l, 
for geners' use and reference, and also for various purposes of education. 

HENRY REED, 

ProfessorqfEngliHh Literature in the University of Pennsylvania 

After a careful exammation, I am convinced that Raid's English Dictionary has stnvtf 
UdniM upon the attention of teachers generally. It is of convenient size, beautifully execute^ 
nd seems well adapted to the use of scholars, from the common school to the university. 

D. H. CHASE, 

Principal of Pr^paraJtory ^chooi 

MlODLBTOWH, Ct 

A.*eT 8 thorough examination of" Raid's English Dictionaiy," I may safely say that i con 
fider it superior to any of the School Dictionaries with which I am acquainted. Its accurate 
Mid concise definitions, and a vocabulary of the roots of English wonls. dntwn from an auiboi 
«f SQCh authority as Boeworth, are not among the least o* its excellencies. 

M. M. PARKS, 
niMDUin and Piofessur of Ethics. U. S. Miiuary Academy, West Point 



A MANUAL OF ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY, 

rnwFiiisiNe : 

L Amouuit HisroKT, containinf the Political Hiatoiy, Oeognphical Pnmtion, and Ck>cla 
•laia of the Principal Nttiona of Antiquity, carefully oireeted frmn the Ancient Writert. and il 
*hMni*i»d bf the diaroreries of Modem TravellerB and Scholars. 

n. MoDBRii Hu roav, containing the Rise and Progress of the principal European Nation^ 
their Political History, and the chanireein their Social Condition: with a History of the ColoMJat 
r.-rcd«i hy Buiope.tfW. By W.COOKE TAYLOR. LLD.^cfTriniLyColJ^sEB^DublTu Rerm^ 
mi'jtk Addttiona on Ainencati Itiriior^t hy C S. lintrjTi D. D.^ Fn^etvifr d( Hi'^L'^ry in ihe Onfrvr 
Aff of N. v., and QueationH u^lupinci tar chi; V^t of Sflipolii uiid Calkge?. Que IkatulfMifne v«i^ 
iNr >jOt 800 pafea, i^^; Aih^jr'^iii Hi^iorjf iti I vitl $l;^^ ,il4;Hj«rn Uminy in 1 Vf}\.^ ^LijOl 

The AJtOlBITT hUTORT i!kvi.>^ian roniptist:* Ei^hTCfTi Ch^ptf ra, w\\h i include ihc genanl 
uatiinee of the Misu>ry of E.'^fM — ihs Eihu^pianff— bitbytQiMJi qiul A^ayrtii— Wt^iem Asia^I^ftl- 
tacioe— tlie Empire oftlie Afl * I'crsiarjs— PlicEnirijin Cotoniea in ^ionh^nx Afriok^FomA 

atioQ and Hiatory of the Oi ■ ■* -JGrpect— ihe M-iCicJcpriJan Kinffilam irn1 Empire— tbc 

BiaiM that arose irom the " n/ieTii or the ^ficeilumnn Kin^iloirt imcl K m pi r«— Ancient 

ItalT— Sicily— the Roman R i ^ ^^>tr rRphkcit am.! Pol I ikal Cuni! i t iun of tlie Rortji e i^ Emoirf 

—Ilinory of the Roman En ' Im I i. t— w s c h a n A pt lendii ^ »f kn pDrtant i II D«t rfi [ 3 vi^ anicles 

This portion is one of tb [^i rhis or Artdpni Hisiory ih&i tver yei hiu Appeared li 

ymtanis a complete text foi uw colioffiaie lecturer; aiid is an esseaual hand-bottk for thestuileni 
who is desirous to become acquainted with all that is memorable in general secular archaeology. 

The MoDBEM HiSTCKT portion v divided faito Fourteen Chapters, on the following genera] 
subjects :— Consequences orthe Fall of the Western Empire— Rise and Establishment of the 
Saracenic Power— Resu»ration of the Western Empire— Growth of the Pafial Power— Reviva) 
of Literaiure— Progress of CiTilization an*l Invenaon— Reformatioa, and Commencement of th< 
States System in Europe— Augustan Ages of England and Prance— Mercantile and Colonial ^r» 
lem— Age oi Hevolutloos— French Empire— History of the Peace— Colonization — China— the 
lew»— with Chronological and Historical Tables and other Indexes. Dr. Henry has appended a 
newcliapier on the History of the United States. 

This Manual of Modem History, by Mr. Taylor, is the most raluable and instructive wort 
eoDcaminc the general subiacta which h comprehends, that can be found in the whole department 
•r historicid literature. Mi. Taylor's book is fast superseding all other compends, and is already 
adopted as a text-boolc in Harvard, Columbia, Yale, New* York, Pennsylvania and Brown Diu- 
vanitiss, and several leading Academies. 



LECTURES 

ON 

MODERN HISTORY. 

By THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D., 
R^fku Fffmar of Modem History in tke UnivenUy of Oxford^ and Bmd 

Master of Rugby School. 

EDITED, WITH A PREFACE AND NOTES, 

By HENRY REED, IX.D.» 
Pf^fueor tfBngUsh Literature in the UnivenUy ^Bm. 

One volume, 12mo. $1,26. 
Sxiractfrom the American Editor's Preface, 



Fdictionary 

OF T«6 

GERMAN AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES . 

tirinCAnNO THK ACCKNTDATION or ETBRT OBRMAN word, CONTAIRINa SKVBRAli 

I1UNDR40 OKRMAN 8YMONT1I3, TOOCrHI^R WITH A CLASBIflCATIOR AMD 

ALPHABBTICAL LIST OP THE IRRKOULAE VERM, AND A DICTIOH- 

ART OP OERMAN ABBRBVIATIORS. 

OJMPILED FROM THB WORKS OF HILPERT, FLDgEL, OREIB, HEVM. 

AND OTHERS. 

IN TWO PARTS: 

: BERMAN AND BNCnUISH— II. BMeLISB AND OIRMAX 

BY G. J. ADLER, A. M., 

<V«/M««r 0/ the Otrnum J^ngnagt mtd UUrutun in the Unvmti»g o/iA* 

City of J^ewYork, 

(he large Yolome, itro , of MOO pages Price |5. Stroiiglj aoo oeatlj bosii 

£xtrtu:t frovt the Preface, 

to jprepRrlBi; this TOlume, our princtpBl aim was to offer to the Anerieao Bludent ol 
Wks Oernyaa a work wblcii would embody all the valuable rosoltB of the most reeml 
iBWiitigBtioos in German I^xicugraphy, and whiob might thOB bee -^die not only n reli» 
U0 gidae for the practical acquisition of that language, but one whlwh woold not lonake 
Ua in the Idgber walks of his pursuit, tu which its literary and seiecAifie treasurei 
woold naturally invite him. The conviction that such a work was a desideratum, and one 
wblBh claimed immediate attention, was flrst uecasioned by the steadily increasing lnte^ 
est manifested in the study of the German by such among us as eovet a higher IntelleeV 
oal culture, as well as those who are ambitiouB to be abreast with the times in ail that 
ooroems the interests of Learning, Science, Art, and Philosophy. 

In comparing the different German-English Dictionaries, ft was found that all of them 
were dc^ient in their vocabulary of foreign words, which now act so important a par* 
not only in scientific works, but also in ihe best classics in the reviews. Journals, news 
papers, and even in conversational language of ordinary life. Hence we have endeav* 
ouredto supply the desired words required in Chemistry, Mineralogy, Practical Art, 
Oommeroe, Navigation, Rhetoric, Grammar, Mythology, both ancient and modem. The 
kuoentuation of the German wordJB, first introduced by llemsius, and not a little improved 
by ililpert and his coacUutors, has also been adopted, and will be regarded as a most de- 
sirahle and invaluable aid to the student. Another, and it is hcped not the least, valu- 
able addition to the volume, are the synonyms, which we have generaUy given in an 
abridged and not unftequently in a new form, (h>m Hilpert, who was the first that offered 
lo the English student a selection from the rich store of Eberhard, Maas, aiul Gruber. 
Nearly all the DicUonaries published In Germany having been prepared with special 
reference to the German student of the English, and being on that account incomplete ii 
the German-English part, it was evidently our vocation k> reverse the order for this sidr 
of the AtUuuic, and to give the utmost posaibhf completeness and perfecUon to the Oer 
""Vn part. Tliis was the proper sphere of our labor. 

Morning Courier mnd M'ev-York Enquirer, 
The Appletona hare Just published a Dictionary of tko OenuM Jjanruago, containing 
EDg!l2^. nanes of German wofds, and German translations of Englisb words, by Mr. 
Abler, Professor of Gerr^an hi the University of the City of New- York. 

In view of the present ai.d rapidly increasing disposition of American students to make 
themselves fiunlliar with the Language and Literaturo of Germany, the publication m 
this work seems 1 specially timely and important. It is in form a large, substantial octavo 
v:>i«iaie of 1400 pages, beautifully printed in clear and distinct type, and adapted In every 
way ko ihe C(»ustaut services for which a IexiC4>n ib made. The purpose aimed at by iht 
sditur oanAot be more distinctly stated than in his own words, quoted from the prefecn. 
a which he btates that he sought ^ to embody ail the valuable results of the most recqm 
UiTostigations in German Lexioography, so that his work might ihUR become not only % 
Nitble guide for the practical acquisiUon of that hmguage, but one which would not 
.)>rMBke him m the higher walks of his pursuits, to which its literary treasures woqU 
tioiiraliy invite him.*' All who are in any degree familiar with German, can bear wil 
Mil to the necessity tniU has long been felt for such a work. It is needed by students ei 
ibe laagnage at ev«r) stage of their progress. None of those hitherto in use hate beei 
Mdsawtory-Hhe twst of them, that published in Philadelphia, in J84S, lacking verv man] 
3f the esBNittBls (rf a reliable and servicable lexicon From a somewhat cloei) examtnft 
tton of ttB contents, we are satisfied that Mr. Adlkk^h Dictionar}' will bt^ universally re 
<wded aa the beet extant. Its great sujieriority hen in iu> compietevMs^ no wont In an) 
iepirtment of science or literature being omitUMi. Wf ca*ui<>i <jiMiht ihm it wiP Im«'!iri«« 
'• ■••»«« the i»n!v <I«rman »pxir<»n in '»»« •t.niujrho.i- '♦»'• • mim-v 
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AilflOLD'S CLASSICAL SERIES 

I. 

A FIRST AND SECOND LATIN BOOK 

%SO PBACTICAL GRAMMAR. Bv Thomas K. Arnolo, A. M. Reyiaed and sar«>fU1 
Corrected, by J. A. Spencer, A. M. One vol. )2mo.. 75 eta. 

Hi 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION: 

4 Pmeima Inttoduciion to LaUii Prooe Concpoaition. By Thomas K. AnnoLO, ^ M . 
B«vlMd and Corrected by J. A. Spencer, A. M. 12nio., $1. 

m. 
FIRST GREEK BOOK; 

V*<b tmf BwrfiiliT «nd Vocabulary. By Thomas K. Arnold, A. IL AeriMd nod Oai 

noted by J. A. Spoacer, A. M. 12mo., 76 cts. 

IV. 

GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION: 

cal tatrodartkHi to Greek Proae Compositioo. By Thomar K. Arvclb, A. U. 
Baviaed aiwi Comcied by J. A. Spei4C«r, A. BL One vol 1:jbio., 76 cu. 



GREEK READING BOOK, 

ftellM Uss «• fiobools; containing the substance of the Practical Iniroduciion to Greek 3a. 

sumiic, and a Ireatise on the Greek Piurticlee, by the Rev. Thomas K. Arnolu, 

A. M., and also a Copious Selection from Greek Authors, with English 

MoleSi Criucal and Explanatory, and a Lexicon, by 

J. A. ^ncer, A. M. l2mo., $\ 26 

VL 

CORNELIUS NEPOS; 

Vict Fracacal dnesttons and Answers, and an Imiuitive Exercise on each Chapter, ff; 

Tbomas K. Arnold, A. M. Revised, with Additional Notes, by Prof. Johnson, 

Professor of the Latin Language in the University of the City of 

New- York. 12mo. A new, enlarged ediuon, with 

Lexicon, Index, dec., SI. 

**Amor.D'a Grisk and Latin Sbribs.— The publication of this valuable coTluctionof 
Mssical school books may be regarded as the presage of better thines in respect to the mode of 
caching and acquiring languages. Hereiofure boys have been conaenmed to the drudgery ol 
rr>ing over Latin and Qreek Grammar without the remotest conception of the value of what 
iLey were learning, and every day becoming more and more disgusted with the drv and ni^ 
neaning task; but now, by Mr. Arnold's admirable method— substantially the same with that oa 
)Uendorff~the moment they take*np the study of Latin or Greek, they begin to learn sentences, 
fO acquire ideas, to see how the Romano and Greeks expressed themselves, how their mode of 
expressioQ diflered fixmi ours, and oy decrees ibey lay up a stock of knowledge which is ulteriT 
<stuni«hing to those who have dragged on muith alter month in the old-lashioned, dry, aD4 
odious way of learning languages. 

** Mr. Arnold, in fact, has had the good sense to adopt the system of nature. A child leari 
018 own language by imitating what he hears, and constantly rejxating it till ii is fastenr 1 to 
he memoiy; ii the same way Mr. A. puts the pupil immediately to work a: Exercises in l4i*i» 
tad Greek, invc!«rmg the elementary principles of the language— words are supplied— tho mo(S 
*f I'Uttiog them together is told the pupil— he is shown how the ancients expressed their id'as, 
uid the. by rejjeatiug these thinj^ again and again— j7erM»n iVcrum^tce— the docit* pupil iisi 
hem milelibiy impressed uncn his memory and rooted in his understanding. 

** The American Editor is a thorough classical scholar, and has been a practical reaf her fi.i 
• .!anj in this city. He has devoted the utmost care to a complete revision ofMr, Arnold's wr ta 
las currecied several erroi-b oriri»ilvflrtnn<>n nr nthapwiaA it^^ t^n.r,^*^M^A i>».i iM..^.»»..j .■«. ....... 



• - M .«--«-• -alleges.* 

« r :»»,iV?S.. ' ^"i*^ ^f, ^J^^'^ Wo'ks has attained a ctrculaOan aloKMt nnmwlltl^ Mto 
or*d lnu> nearlv all the Colleges and leading EJuraSopS iSStnlSSTitf^alS^ 
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